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MICHAEL SPECTER (“FREEDOM FROM FRIES," P. 56), the author of 
“Denialism,” won a 2015 James Beard Award for his article 
“Against the Grain,” about the fear of gluten, which was published 
in the November 3, 2014, issue of the magazine. 

AMY DAVIDSON (COMMENT, P. 29) is a Staff writer who contributes 
regularly to Comment. 

CALVIN TRILLIN (“IN DEFENSE OF THE TRUE ’CUE,” P. 36), a longtime 
contributor and the author of “Alice, Let’s Eat,” is working on a 
collection of his New Yorker pieces about race. 

DANA GOODYEAR (“A NEW LEAF," P. 42) is a Staff writer and the author 
of “Anything That Moves: Renegade Chefs, Fearless Eaters, and 
the Making of a New American Food Culture.” 

ETHAN KUPERBERG (SHOUTS & MURMURS, P. 49) is a filmmaker and a 
writer for the TV series “Transparent,” which recently won five 
Emmy Awards. 

NICOLA TWILLEY ("ACCOUNTING FOR TASTE,” P. 50), a contributing 
writer for newyorker.com, is a co-host of the podcast Gastropod, 
which looks at food through the lens of science and history. 

JONATHAN BLITZER (THE TALK OF THE TOWN, P. 32) is a member of 
The New Yorker’s editorial staff. 

JAMES SUROWIECKI (THE FINANCIAL PAGE, P. 34), the author of 
“The Wisdom of Crowds,” writes about economics, business, and 
finance for the magazine. 



LAUREN COLLINS ("WHO’S TO JUDGE?," P. 66) has been writing for 
the magazine since 2004. 

BRIAN REA (ILLUSTRATION, P. 67), an artist based in Los Angeles, is 
an adjunct associate professor at the Art Center College of 
Design, in Pasadena. His work has been featured in numerous 
magazines, as well as in books, murals, and films. 

ANGE MLINKO (POEM, P. 72) has published four books of poems, 
including “Marvelous Things Overheard.” 

ARIEL DORFMAN (FICTION, P. 76) is a Chilean- American writer and 
the author of “Death and the Maiden” and the memoir “Feeding 
on Dreams.” He teaches at Duke University. 

EMILY NUSSBAUM (ON TELEVISION, P. 80), The New Yorker’s television 
critic, won the 2014 National Magazine Award for columns and 
commentary. 

DAN CHIASSON (BOOKS, P. 86) teaches at Wellesley College. His po- 
etry collections include “Where’s the Moon, There’s the Moon” 
and, most recently, “Bicentennial.” 

HUA HSU (POP MUSIC, P. 96), a FeUow at the New America Founda- 
tion, will publish his first book, “A Floating Chinaman,” in the 
spring. 

IVAN BRUNETTI (COVER) is an Ulustrator, a cartoonist, and a teacher, 
whose most recent book is “Aesthetics: A Memoir.” He is at work 
on a graphic novel. 
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EVERYTHING IN THE MAGAZINE, AND MORE 
THAN FIFTEEN ORIGINAL STORIES A DAY. 



ALSO: 

DAILY COMMENT /CULTURAL COMMENT: Opinions and reflections 
by Adam Gopnik, Louis Menand, and others. 

ARCHIVE: A collection of classic tales about murder, mayhem, and 
the law by Joan Didion, Patrick Radden Keefe, and other writers. 

FICTION AND POETRY: Gibbons Ruark and Ange Mlinko read their 
poems, and Ariel Dorfman reads his short story. 

SLIDESHOW: Photographs of North Carolina barbecue, from wood 
pit to plate. 

SUBSCRIBERS: Get access to our magazine app for tablets and smartphones at the App Store, Amazon.com, or Google Play. (Access varies by location 
and device.) 



VIDEO: After three major grocery stores in Flint, Michigan, 
suddenly closed their doors, a special bus line was created to 
help residents reach supermarkets. A driver on the route 
discusses his experiences. Plus, in the latest installment of 
“The Cartoon Lounge,” Bob Man/co// looks at cartoons about 
the Mets. 

INTERACTIVE: Can you tell how expensive a bottle of champagne 
is by the sound of Its bubbles? Explore how our experience of 
food and drink is influenced by sound. 
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WHO ARE THE 5HOOTER5? 

The same phenomenon that Malcolm 
Gladwell describes in his piece about 
school shootings might apply to the 
readiness with which Americans pur- 
chase firearms and bring them to pub- 
lic places (“Thresholds of Violence,” 
October 19th). If your friends or neigh- 
bors are doing it, how strange or unsafe 
can it be? As a psychiatrist, I agree with 
GladweU that young men who contem- 
plate committing horrific acts are not 
necessarily suffering from serious men- 
tal illness. How far they go in translat- 
ing their murderous fantasies into con- 
crete actions speaks to the degree of 
their alienation. We must stop asking 
why these tragedies happen and pay 
more attention to the question of how. 
The N.R.A. promotes a program of dis- 
information that has influenced Repub- 
lican politicians and muddied the real- 
ity of the dangers of guns. Allies of the 
organization make empty assertions, 
seizing upon Robert Heinleihs line “An 
armed society is a polite society,” for ex- 
ample. The Centers for Disease Con- 
trol and Prevention is based in Atlanta, 
and yet the state of Georgia has an offi- 
cial “guns everywhere” policy. We can’t 
afford to portray guns as solving more 
problems than they create. 

Ron Charach, M.D. 

Toronto, Ont. 

Gladwell’s application of theories about 
mob mentality and groupthink added 
something new to the national conver- 
sation on mass shootings. The discus- 
sion has seemed gridlocked over gun 
control and the messy implications of 
addressing mental health; everything 
from violence in video games to bad par- 
enting has been blamed. But then he re- 
fers to the suggested role of autism-spec- 
trum disorder, formerly known as 
Asperger’s, in John LaDue’s case, and to 
the argument that a person willing to 
consider a horrific act has a lack of em- 
pathy. To view someone on the autism 
spectmm as having a lack of empathy is 
often a misunderstanding of the truth; 
many people experience feelings of com- 
passion so deeply that they become over- 



whelmed, and they shut down, appear- 
ing to be uncaring when they are unable 
to respond. Lacking empathy is charac- 
teristic not of autism but of psychopa- 
thy and sociopathy (Eric Harris, from 
Columbine High, almost certainly em- 
bodied the latter). These should not be 
conflated; doing so fuels suspicion of in- 
dividuals on the spectmm. People with 
autism-spectrum disorder are often ex- 
cluded from society, misunderstood, and 
subjected to ridicule. Connecting autism 
with gun violence will not stop the shoot- 
ings, and it can lead to mistreatment of 
those who are on the spectrum. Who 
ends up short on empathy there? 
Megan Wildhood 
Seattle, Wash. 



THE MI55ING LINK 

Nicholas Lemann’s profile of Linkedin’s 
founder, Reid Hoffman, reminded me 
of my attitudes in the sixties (“The Net- 
work Man,” October 12th). I thought 
that pretty much everyone in the work- 
ing world felt stifled by routine, mles, 
and established procedures. Surely ev- 
eryone longed for the opportunity to ex- 
press creativity and avoid routine. Then 
I entered the world of the working stiff, 
where I found that rules meant security, 
routine provides comfort, and procedures 
mean you don’t have to reflect too hard 
and you can still draw a good paycheck. 
If Hoffman’s new world comes to be. I’m 
sure that all his Stanford and M.I.T busy 
bees will be fine, but what will all the C+ 
students from State U. do? In the arti- 
cle, it was suggested that people would 
support themselves working TaskRab- 
bit gigs. Budding entrepreneurs could 
hire TaskRabbit folks to stand in line, 
clean their toilets, and assemble book- 
cases — that is, until their startups fail 
and they, too, become Taskers. 

Frank Heppner 
Wakefield, R.I. 

• 

Letters should be sent with the writer's name, 
address, and daytime phone number via e-mail 
to themail@newyorker.com. Letters may be 
edited for length and clarity, and may be pub- 
lished in any medium. We regret that owing to 
the volume of correspondence we cannot reply 
to every letter or return letters. 
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Why does it taste so good? 

Science. 




“The nerd king of Internet cooking.” 

— NcwYork Times 

“A must-have for at-home cooks.” 

— Seattle Times 

“Likely to become an essential reference for 
anyone interested in the fundamentals of food.” 

— Garden S^Gun 
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MOST OF THE RAP we hear today is sourced from, or in debt to, Atlanta. This cultural and aesthetic swing 
from north to south has kept the aging genre composite and writhing. Big K.R.l.T. is one of the more 
curious cases spawned from this shift. The self-crowned "King of the South,” from Meridian, Mississippi, 
has gained borderless praise for infusing a swamp-level Southern philosophy with rich soul loops and 
funk drums, from his 2010 breakout, "K.R.l.T. Wuz Here," to this fall’s surprise, “It's Better This Way.” A 
New York crowd infamously booed K.R.l.T. at the Highline Ballroom in 201O; it was akin to trying to shout 
a wave back into the ocean. When K.R.l.T. returns to the Highline, on Oct. 28, the nimble, impassioned 
rapper should expect a warmer display of Northern hospitality. 

PHOTOGRAPH BY GEORDIE WOOD 
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“The House in the Woods” offers an intimate view of family life during the First World War. 



HOME MOVIE 

The ear/y-seveniies birth of the director-driven television series. 

DIRECTORS OF AUTHORITY AND ORIGINALITY who imbue their work 
with personal themes and experiences have long been considered the artists of 
movies. Until recently, they’ve been rare in television. But in 1971 a miniseries 
by a feature-film director — a sort of manifesto on the artistic possibilities of 
television — was broadcast in France: Maurice Pialat’s six-hour, seven-episode 
drama,“The House in the Woods.”It screens Oct. 31-Nov. 1, at Museum of the 
Moving Image, as the closing work of a retrospective of Pialat’s films (the series 
will travel to other venues); though created for TV, it’s a cinematic masterwork. 

Pialat made the series at the age of forty-six, having directed only one feature 
film. He was a late starter, and “The House in the Woods” channels an urgent 
outburst of creative energy; it appears to be filled with a lifetime of pent-up 
emotion. The story begins in a mral French village during the First World War 
and ends in Paris after the Armistice; throughout, the characters are ravaged by 
the dangers and dislocations of war. The house in question belongs to the Picard 
family — ^Albert, a gamekeeper for the local nobleman, and Jeanne, who cares for 
their two teen-age children and three foster children from Paris. 

The spectres of death and destruction are constant. The draft looms over all 
the young men (including the Picards’ son); the townspeople watch a dogfight 
between German and French aviators like a sort of real-life theatre, and the 



MOVES 



entire village is forced to flee from artillery 
fire — a scene that Pialat films like a frozen 
hallucination. But, despite the war, the 
intimate life of the villagers proceeds at its 
cakn yet mysterious pace. The pretty young 
wife of the aged Marquis de Fresnois dies in a 
carriage accident, sparking suspicions of foul 
play and rumor-mongering from a socialist 
cafe owner. 

The spirit of the Renoirs — ^both Auguste, 
the father, and his son, the filmmaker 
Jean — suffuses the film, with nods to the 
lyrical flow of time amid verdant splendor 
and to the upstairs-downstairs politics of 
“The Rules of the Game.” Pialat’s style, with 
sinuous long takes and probing zooms and 
pans, embraces broad swaths of action with 
alert patience. Yet, in Pialat’s view, life in 
the rustic village is rough and violent, filled 
with smacks, fistfights, and gunplay. Pialat 
plays a schoolteacher who drums the gospel 
of patriotic gore into his young pupils — all 
boys — and humiliates one of the foster 
children, a dreamy and moody child, with a 
dunce cap and a barrage of mockery. 

The place and time are intensely gendered, 
with boys raised (and indoctrinated) to 
become soldiers, playing war games in their 
spare time. Pialat makes a comedy of two 
Parisian mothers facing the countryside’s 
deprivations, but the dismptions of family life 
come off less as tragedy than as opportunity: 
at the heart of the story is the city boy Herve 
(Herve Levy), who learns to love the freedom 
of the country and resents his return home. 
Herve’s last look at the house in the woods 
is heavy with a longing that matches Pialat’s 
own. As a child, he, too, had left the village for 
the city. The show’s tug of nostalgia for rustic 
living is balanced by the director’s unsparing 
look at its harshness. 

— Richard Brody 
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OPENING 

BARE 

A drama, directed by 
Natalia Leite, about a girl 
(Dianna Agron) who begins 
a relationship with a drifter 
(Paz de la Huerta). Opening 
Oct. 30. (In limited release.) 

LOVE 

Caspar Noe directed this 
3-D erotic drama, about a 
film student’s relationships 
with two women. Starring 
Karl Glusman, Klara 
Kristin, and Aomi Muyock. 

In English and French. 
Opening Oct. 30. 

(In limited release.) 

MAKING ROUNDS 

A documentary, directed 
by Muffie Meyer, about the 
cardiac-care unit at Mount 
Sinai Hospital, in New York. 
Opening Oct. 30. 

(In limited release.) 

OUR BRAND IS CRISIS 

Reviewed in Now Playing. 
Opening Oct. 30. (In wide 
release.) 

THE WONDERS 

A drama, directed by Alice 
Rohrwacher, about a family 
of beekeepers in Italy who 
struggle to maintain their 
business. In Italian. Opening 
Oct. 30. (In limited release.) 

REVIVALS AND FESTIVALS 

Titles in bold are reviewed. 

BAM CINEMATEK 

“Behind the Mask: 
Bamboozled in Focus.” 

Oct. 28 at 7:30: 
“Bamboozled.” • Oct. 29 
at 7: “Ethnic Notions" 

(1986, Marlon Riggs) and 
“Illusions" (1982, Julie 
Dash). • Oct. 29 at 9:15: 
“Color Adjustment" (1992, 
Riggs). 

FILM SOCIETY OF LINCOLN 
CENTER 

“Scary Movies." Oct. 31 at 
5:15: “Frankenstein” (1931, 
James Whale). 

MUSEUM OF THE MOVING 
IMAGE 

Films by David Cronenberg. 
Oct. 30 at 7: “Scanners” 
(1981). • Oct. 31 at 2: “The 
Brood.” • Oct. 31 at 4:30: 
“Videodrome” (1983). 




MOVIE OF THE WEEK 

A video discussion of Brian 
De Palma’s “Mission to Mars,” 
from 2000, in our digital edition 
and online. 



NOW PLAYING 
The Assassin 

The director Hou Hsiao-hsien’s histor- 
ical drama, set in ninth-century China, 
fuses political struggles and family 
grudges into images of a sumptuous 
stillness, which he punctuates with 
spasms of extravagant martial artistry. 
The protagonist, Yinniang (Qi Shu), 
was engaged to her cousin Tian Ji’an 
(Chen Chang), a regional governor 
who resisted China’s central authority. 
When his family broke its promise 
and exiled her, Tmniang became a 
swordswoman of legendary skill. Now 
working for the dynastic regime, she 
is sent to kill Tian Ji’an and quell 
the rebellion. In Hou’s cool and 
subtle vision, the gold and crimson 
royal furnishings seem to drip with 
blood. The silences of closed spaces 
hint at the clamor of future wars, 
and Yinniang ’s comings and goings, 
through curtains or woods, play like 
supernatural incarnations of destiny. 
Scenes of strategizing, however, are 
thinned out; the conflict is stripped 
of its psychology. The movie often 
resembles a Western, with warriors 
on horseback crossing majestic 
landscapes. At its most persuasive, it 
conjures live-action versions of classical 
Chinese art, as if Hou were more at 
ease with the settings than with the 
personalities. In Mandarin . — Richard 
Brody (In limited release.) 

Bamboozled 

Spike Lee’s sharp, riotous satire, from 
2000, zeroes in on the grotesque mis- 
representation of blacks in American 
media— and their underrepresentation 
in the corporate offices that control it. 
Pierre Delacroix (Damon Wayans) is 
the sole black programming executive 
at a TV network. In order to prove 
his bosses’ obliviousness, he proposes 
a monstrous absurdity — a “Saturday 
Night Live’-style minstrel show, featur- 
ing black actors in blackface reprising 
vile stereotypes. To Pierre’s horror, 
the show is picked up and becomes 
a hit, restoring those stereotypes to 
popular culture. With a wide range of 
incisive, sardonic, hyperbolic humor 
and drama, Lee sketches the circular 
connections between racist images, 
racist policies, and the lack of lead- 
ership to resist them. The exuberant 
performances of the show’s stars— a 
comedian (Tommy Davidson) and a tap 
dancer (Savion Glover), whom Pierre 
has plucked off the streets — bring 
out Lee’s potent theatrical paradox. 
The pleasure of mocking stereotypes 
risks perpetuating them, which is 
why comedy — as embodied by the 
old-school comedians Junebug (Paul 
Mooney) and Honeycutt (Thomas 
Jefferson Byrd)— is, in Lee’s view, a 
high and serious calling. With Jada 
Pinkett Smith, as Pierre’s conflicted 
colleague.— J2.B. (BAM Cinematek; 
Oct. 28.) 

Beasts of No Nation 

In a nameless African war zone, the 
family life of the young Agu (Abraham 



Attah) comes to a curt end when 
his father and brother are slain by 
invading troops and his mother and 
sister are forced to leave their home. 
The aftermath of these events has the 
dark shock of a fairy tale; wandering 
in the forest, our hero is trapped 
and taken up by military rebels clad 
in ragtag uniforms and led by the 
Commandant (Idris Elba). Agu is 
trained not merely to serve but to kill, 
at which point the movie enters the 
territory of the almost unwatchable. 
We march through scenes of pillage 
and rape, and the Commandant 
tightens his power through abuse of 
his youthful charges; meanwhile, the 
film itself, glutted with horrors, begins 
to sicken and dwindle. The director 
Cary Joji Fukunaga’s style relies on 
flourishes of gruesome intensity, 
although some viewers may feel that 
the events on show— such as Agu 
performing his first murder— are so 
dire that they beg to be filmed with 
a steadier eye.— Anthony Lane (In 
limited release.) 

Bridge of Spies 

The new Steven Spielberg film starts 
in 1957, with the arrest of a Soviet spy 
named Rudolf Abel (Mark Rylance) 
in Brooklyn. The man assigned to 
defend him is James B. Donovan 
(Tom Hanks), a local insurance 
lawyer — trusted, experienced, and 
thought unlikely to cause a stir. Yet 
Donovan turns out to be a stubborn 
soul, who fights against the death 
penalty for his client and takes his 
argument all the way to the Supreme 
Court. Although such perseverance 
wins him few friends, endangers his 
family, and dismays his wife (Amy 
Ryan), it pays off when an American 
pilot is downed in Soviet airspace. 
Donovan is asked to travel to Berlin 
to get the pilot back, in exchange 
for Abel. As you would expect from 
Spielberg, the tale is securely told, 
with tautness and skill; what lifts it 
above some of his other historical 
dramas is a touch of comic friction — 
courtesy of a smart script written by 
Joel and Ethan Coen, in league with 
Matt Charman. Hanks, as limber as 
ever, is required to square off against 
the restrained Rylance, who makes 
Abel a witty and formidable foe. 
Somehow, his kinship with Donovan 
offers a brief glow of warmth amid 
the snows of the Cold War.— ^.L. 
(Reviewed in our issue of 10/26/15.) 
(In wide release.) 

The Brood 

David Cronenberg’s harrowing shocker, 
from 1979, turns the breakdown of 
a marriage into a literal freak show, 
lampoons a sadistic form of psycho- 
therapy, and exploits mothering gone 
wrong with escalating creepiness. 
Cronenberg’s main target is Dr. 
Raglan (Oliver Reed), the creator of 
“psychoplasmics” — a hands-on, primal 
sort of psychodrama that produces 
head-clearing catharses and bizarre 
physical transformations, especially 



in his prize patient, the beautiful, 
disconnected Nola ( Samantha Eggar) . 
Art Hindle plays Nola’s estranged, 
heroic husband; his determination to 
protect their daughter (Cindy Hinds) 
gets tested in the most terrible ways. 
The film becomes a brutal yet sophisti- 
cated reworking of Me Decade horror 
motifs, echoing the killer dwarf from 
Nicolas Roeg’s "Don’t Look Now,” as 
well as the outrageous birth pods and 
psychobabble of the 1978 “Invasion 
of the Body Snatchers.” Cronenberg’s 
movie was an early showcase for his 
tense formal style and intellectual 
Grand Guignol. He displays a true 
shock-meister’s instinct by saving the 
worst for last. The result is a cinematic 
bad dream that generates recurring 
mghtnmes.— Michael Sragyw (Museum 
of the Moving Image; Oct. 31.) 

Crimson Peak 

In Guillermo del Toro’s churning 
mashup of Hitchcock and Henry 
James, Gothic horror and giallo 
gorefests, it isn’t blood that reddens 
the snowcap of the title, but it might 
as well be. The action is set around 
1900; it starts in Buffalo, New York, 
where a cloistered young writer, Edith 
Cushing (Mia Wasikowska), is swept 
off her feet by Thomas Spence (Tom 
Hiddleston), a suave English nobleman 
who’s there on business. Her father 
disapproves, but after his suspiciously 
sudden death Edith marries Thomas 
and follows him to his lonely and 
crumbling castle in Cumberland, 
England, where the couple lives 
with Thomas’s domineering sister, 
Lucille (Jessica Chastain). Soon, 
the mysteries of the estate and the 
family’s dark past turn Edith’s idyll 
into a living nightmare; she suspects 
that her life is in danger. Del Toro 
builds a tight plot but never develops 
it; his frames are overdecorated with 
macabre clutter and smothered in 
shadow, but the atmosphere of dread 
never reaches ecstatic excesses. The 
director faces the material with a 
studious earnestness, lavishing more 
attention on the effects than on the 
images or the performances. The 
movie only comes to life at the very 
end, with the inevitable suspense of 
the sanguinary showdown. —R.B. (In 
wide release.) 

Insiang 

This intense, furious melodrama, by 
the Filipino director Lino Brocka, fuses 
its narrative energy with documentary 
veracity. The title character (played by 
the fierce, dignified Hilda Koronel) 
is the daughter of a vengeful, sexually 
voracious shrew who hates the girl 
because of her philandering father, 
who abandoned the family. The 
young woman loves an ineffectual 
man named Bebot and spurns the 
advances of her mother’s live-in lover, 
Dado, a gigolo and petty bandit who 
is the neighborhood bully. Smarting 
from Insiang ’s rejection. Dado rapes 
her. Unable to escape the shantytown, 
she instead seeks revenge. Brocka’s 
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IT'S THAT KIND OF THRILL 




method is unflinching: filming on 
location in a slum neighborhood 
in Manila, where work is scarce 
and even backbreaking jobs are 
coveted, he fills the drama with the 
desperate striving of its residents 
and the steady film frame with the 
elements of their subsistence. Open 
sewers, outdoor plumbing, gambling 
tables, and smoking garbage dumps 
are as much the agents of destiny as 
the characters whose existence they 
define. Released in 1976. In Filipino, 
English, and Tagalog. — R.B. (MOMA; 
Oct. 28-Nov. 3.) 

The Martian 

How on Earth do we land humans on 
Mars? Even as NASA struggles with 
this vast conundrum, Ridley Scott has 
jumped ahead and asked a different 
question, more rich in human error: 
How the hell could you leave a guy 
behind there? That is what happens 
to Mark Watney (Matt Damon), an 
astronaut on a Martian mission. He 
is abandoned, presumed dead, when 
the rest of his crew, menaced by a 
wild storm, has to skedaddle and 
head back home. Declining to despair, 
Watney, a botanist by trade, sets 
about growing food and sitting out 
his years of solitude. Scott’s movie, 
boosted by a chipper performance 
from Damon, feels anything but 
cramped; it revels not just in the 
finicky joys of ingenuity, as “Apollo 
13” did, but, against the odds, in a 
kind of comic expansiveness. The 
script, by Drew Goddard, is adapted 
from the book of the same name by 
Andy Weir, and there is fine support 
from two quarters: first, from Jeff 
Daniels, Chiwetel Ejiofor, and Kristen 
Wiig, as some of the surprised and 
worried honchos back at NASA; 
and, second, from Jessica Chastain 
as the captain of the mission, who 
has to decide whether to swing 
round to the red planet and pick up 
her lost friend.— (10/12/15) (In 
wide release.) 

Our Brand Is Crisis 

Sandra Bullock’s spirited performance, 
as Jane Bodine, an American political 
consultant recruited to help an out-of- 
touch patrician run for President of 
Bolivia, can’t do much to rescue the 
heavy-handed satire and its blandly 
predictable sensibility. In this fiction- 
alized adaptation of Rachel Boynton’s 
2005 documentary of the same title, 
Jane, who had been burned by some 
bad electoral defeats, overcomes her 
initial misgivings and flings herself 
into the race with febrile energy. 
She’s endearingly overwhelmed by 
the thin atmosphere in the high 
altitude of La Paz and stymied by 
the language barrier, but her compet- 
itive spirit is sparked by the arrival 
of her onetime lover and longtime 
nemesis, Pat Candy (Billy Bob 
Thornton), in an opposing candidate’s 
corner. The director, David Gordon 
Green, has little feel for the movie’s 
comic turns, and his way with the 



drama is held back by his obvious 
and conventional sympathies. The 
political background on which the 
story runs is sketched thinly; curi- 
osity about Bolivian life is shunted 
off to a few lines of dialogue and an 
abundance of folkloric costumes. 
With Ann Dowd and Zoe Kazan, 
as Jane’s colleagues, and Joaquim 
de Almeida, as her candidate. — R.B. 
(In wide release.) 

Pan 

The auguries were not kind for this 
latest spin on the myth of Peter Pan, 
yet, somehow, thanks in large part to 
a zestful script by Jason Fuchs, Joe 
Wright’s film gets by on inventiveness 
and zip. Its attitude toward history 
is a casual shrug, which marks a 
change from the slavishness of so 
much period drama. Peter (Levi 
Miller), an orphan boy, is spirited 
out of a London orphanage during 
the Second World War (a conflict 
that J. M. Barrie, the author of “Peter 
Pan,” did not live to see), and flown 
by pirate ship to Neverland. There 
he meets James Hook (Garrett 
Hedlund), who becomes a friend 
and comrade in arms. Their enmity 
lies far in the future, though the film 
is not short of villainy, for Hugh 
Jackman has a blast as Blackboard. 
His delivery ranges from fortissimo 
to sotto voce, and his mournful rage 
for immortality— which is boosted by 
a magic mineral, mined by captive 
children— is a counterpart to the 
eternal youth that will, as we know, 
be sprinkled like fairy dust on Peter. 
The movie sags in the middle stretch, 
but no matter; there are mermaids, 
crocodiles, and crystal mountains still 
to come. With Rooney Mara, as a 
dauntless Tiger Lily.— (10/19/15) 
(In wide release.) 

Room 

A boy named Jack (Jacob Tremblay) 
celebrates his fifth birthday. He 
and his mother, Joy (Brie Larson), 
make a cake, but they cannot go out 
to buy candles. Other things, too, 
seem awry. Jack looks like a girl, 
with long hair, and he sometimes 
sleeps in a wardrobe, which he calls 
“wardrobe.” Slowly, we piece together 
their story: Joy has been kidnapped 
off the street and imprisoned for 
years in a soundproof shed by a 
man they know only as Old Nick 
(Sean Bridgets). Jack is his child, 
by Joy, whom he rapes at regular 
intervals. The first half of Lenny 
Abrahamson’s movie, adapted by 
Emma Donoghue from her own 
novel, is extremely painful to watch, 
and sullen with routine; the second 
half, in which the captives plan a 
break for freedom, displays more 
spirit, and it also provides a welcome 
role for Joan Allen, as Joy’s mother. 
But there is something pat about the 
movie’s main conceit; Tremblay is 
startling, but you sense that the film 
is using a horrific plight (reminiscent 
of several real-life cases) to offer up 



a meditative study of childhood, and 
of just how much a child’s view of 
things— first blinkered, then open- 
ing wide — can teach us. Does that 
lesson not come at far too great a 
cost?— A. L. (In limited release.) 

Saboteur 

For his first thriller set in America, 
which he made in 1942, Alfred 
Hitchcock runs loopily through a 
gamut of genres, filming in a range 
of settings, from California to New 
York, to depict a country that lives 
in the image of its movies. His set 
pieces take on the blue-collar drama 
(complete with a James Cagney 
impersonator), the Western, the 
high-society mystery, the urban police 
story, and the circus melodrama, 
while capturing the paranoia of 
a country newly at war. The plot 
concerns a worker in a munitions 
plant (Robert Cummings) who is 
wrongly suspected of involvement 
in a deadly sabotage plot and must 
go on the lam to pursue the real 
perpetrator. In a classic twist of 
Hitchcockian moralism, his involve- 
ment is sparked by an ill-timed leer 
at a female colleague. Soldiers on 
patrol behind cafeteria workers, 
Fascist-sympathizing terrorists deeply 
embedded in small towns and big 
cities, and the chilling crackle of 
hectic radio warnings set a tone of 
ambient menace. The final scene, 
atop the Statue of Liberty, features a 
moment of pure, nightmarish horror, 
yet Hitchcock leavens the shock 
with a comically surreal triviality: in 
wartime, life hangs, more than ever, 
by a thread.— R.B. (Film Society of 
Lincoln Center; Oct. 28.) 

Sicario 

A young F.B.I. agent, Kate Macer 
(Emily Blunt), based at the frontier 
between America and Mexico, joins 
a new outfit that’s devoted to nailing 
the men who run the drug cartels. 
The team, which includes the cheer- 
ful Matt (Josh Brolin, in flip-flops) 
and the more mournful Alejandro 
(Benicio Del Toro), appears to have 
free rein — much to the dismay of 
Kate, who cleaves to the rule of law. 
Many blundering and noisy thrillers 
have been forged from such a setup, 
but the director here is Denis Ville- 
neuve, and so the mood, even during 
exchanges of gunfire, is never less 
than ominous and fraught. Whether 
it suits Blunt, with her natural play of 
wit, is open to question, whereas Del 
Toro, allowing us only glimpses of his 
character’s compulsions, thrives amid 
the gloom. The set pieces are carefully 
parcelled out: a shootout in a traffic 
jam, a dark descent into a border 
tunnel, and the discovery, inside an 
ordinary house, of corpses filling the 
walls. Anybody hoping for good news 
from the front line of the drug wars 
should look elsewhere. The director 
of photography is Roger Deakins: 
a recommendation in itself.— ^.L. 
(9/21/15) (In wide release.) 



Steve Jobs 

With an entire busy life to choose 
from, Danny Boyle’s new film about 
Steve Jobs, scripted by Aaron Sorkin, 
cuts to the core of Apple. Of Jobs’s 
life as an adopted child, and then as 
an unwashed hippie, we see nothing; 
nor do we receive a hint of his decline 
and death, from cancer, in 2011. 
A few cursory flashbacks point to 
his hard labor with Steve Wozniak 
(Seth Rogen) as they toil over their 
earliest products in a garage. What 
we get, mainly, is three launches: 
of the Macintosh, in 1984; of the 
NeXT cube, in 1988; and of the 
iMac, ten years later. Within those 
events, a pattern of exasperation 
is set. Jobs (Michael Fassbender) 
rants at his employees over technical 
details, argues vehemently with John 
Sculley (Jeff Daniels) about Apple 
commercials and board meetings, 
and finds himself confronted by 
his former girlfriend (Katherine 
Waterston) about their daughter, 
Lisa. The result is a draining expe- 
rience, as relentless and as caged-in 
as a wrestling match. Nonetheless, 
the movie meshes with the popular 
legend of Jobs as something more 
than a guru, the implication being 
that, if he made life hell for other 
people, it was worth it. The Jiminy 
Cricket role goes to Kate Winslet, 
who performs wonders as Joanna 
Hoffman — a marketing colleague at 
Apple, and a rare voice of conscience 
in Jobs’s ear.— (10/19/15) (In 
wide release.) 

Truth 

If statuettes for earnestness were 
doled out at the Academy Awards, 
James Vanderbilt’s film would go 
home with an armful. It describes 
a series of unfortunate events at 
CBS in 2004, when an investigation 
into George W. Bush’s service in 
the Texas Air National Guard ran 
into trouble. After the report aired 
on “60 Minutes,” doubts were cast 
upon the source material; scandal 
ensued, resulting in the departure 
not only of the producer, Mary 
Mapes (Cate Blanchett), and sev- 
eral of her colleagues but also of 
Dan Rather (Robert Redford), 
the anchorman who presented the 
story. The ferocity levelled against 
them was, as the movie proposes, 
politically inspired, and the stakes, in 
an election year, were incontestably 
high. Nonetheless, whether the film 
has earned its tragic tone — complete 
with mournful patches of slow motion 
and tearful diversions into Mapes’s 
family history — is open to debate, 
and viewers with a mean streak 
may struggle not to smirk. As for 
the original question (did the young 
Bush get an easy ride?), it’s all but 
lost in the fray. With a strong cast, 
including Bruce Greenwood, Dennis 
Quaid, Stacy Keach, and— given 
almost nothing to work with — Elis- 
abeth Moss. — A.L. (10/26/15) (In 
limited release.) 
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GETTING THERE 



TO AKITA: It may be tucked away, but 
Akita is a breeze to gel to. Hop aboard a 
60-minule flight from Tokyo International 
Airport or sit back for a scenic four hours 
via Akita Shinkansen High-Speed Rail 
operated by East Japan Railway Company 

• nyuto 

AKITA • ONSEN-KYO 



O TOKYO 



TO NYUTO: The Akita Shinkansen 
High-Speed Rail from Tokyo to Nyuto 
takes only three hours. From Akita Airport, 
an “Airport Liner* taxi will drop you off at 
Nyuto Onsen-Kyo in just two hours. 





JAPAN’S FEAST FOR THE SENSES 



On the northwest coast of Japan's main island of Honshu, 
the prefecture of Akita— a region renowned for its 
expressive culture and unusual natural beauty— gives 
visitors ample reason to travel north from Tokyo and 
explore the rich rewards of wild and rural Japan. 



With the Sea of Jap>an to its west and surrounded by 
mountains stretching to the east, north, and south, nature 
has conspired to keep the Akita region relatively isolated 
and untamed. This has proved to be of great benefit as the 
area is now home to vast stretches of pristine wilderness, 
including one of the last virgin beech forests in East Asia. 



In addition to forested 
mountains, the countryside 
is home to fertile farmland 
and milky-water mineral hot 
springs. The regions cuisine 
makes good use of seasonal 
farm-fresh offerings year 
round. And while Akita's 
snowy winters are ideal for 
a cup of warmed sake and a 
long soak in a hot-spring 
onsen, travellers who 
choose to visit in the spring 
and summer months can 
look forward to traditional 
cultural festivals that 
celebrate Japan's past in 
spectacular fashion. 



For more information on making Akita part of your travel plans, 
visit us.jnto.go.jp. 



Nyuto Onsen-Kyo 

While the dense cluster of hot spring 
resorts nestled deep in the beech forests 
of Nyuto are only now being discovered by 
foreign visitors, onsens have long played a 
leading role in Japan's notions of health. 
The mineral -rich waters are believed to 
restore body, mind, and spirit. The "Nyu" 
in Nyuto means milk, and while each of the 
rustic resorts is breathtaking. Tsurunoyu 
Onsen is the oldest and most revered, in 
operation since 1658 . 



Local Akita Cuisine 

Onsens are part of a holistic Japanese lifestyle that includes 
nourishing, seasonal foods. Akita's sansai, or mountain vegetables, 
survive the north's blustery winters and are considered superfoods. 
The region also produces rice of exceptional quality, and the 
Kiritanpo-Nabe hot pot is a delicious staple of the regional diet. 
The stars of the dish are delectable rice dumplings {kintanpd) 
that are kneaded and then skewer-toasted. 



Summer Festivals 

Visitors travelling to Akita in August are in for a colorful, otherworldly 
experience Kazuno's vibrant Hanawa Bayashi festival features lavish, 
gold-gilded floats that flood the narrow streets amid the sounds of 
flutes, taiko drums, and samisen. During the Nishimonai Bon Odori 
festival in Ugo graceful dancers dressed in silk kimonos glide down 
the main thoroughfare as bonfires light their path 
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Beauty at its peak:^ 

At 12,388 ft. Mount Fuji is the highest and 
most spectacular mountain in Japan — and a 
place everyone should experience. But there’s so 
much more. While here you must sample our 
magnificent foods, explore ancient temples, and 
dance at one of our many local festivals. Japan is a | 
country like no other. Come see if you don’t agree. 
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A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

The Old Guard meets a new crop in “Greater New York. ” 



FIFTEEN YEARS AGO, the Museum ofModern Art merged with P.S.l, an alternative art 
space in Long Island City housed in an old public school. To mark the occasion — and to give the 
Whitney Biennial some competition — the newly minted MOMA PSl launched the quinquennial 
exhibition “Greater New York,” a bellwether of the local and new. In 2005, the opening of its 
second edition coincided with a big art fair, prompting one critic to write that the survey had “no 
way of separating itself from the market’s engorged desire for some institutional guidance among 
the sea of young artists now plying their wares.” 

That critic was Peter Eleey, who has since become the associate director of the museum 
and the co-curator of the fourth “Greater New York,”which is far more than a youthquake. 

Name a social issue, the show takes it on. (There’s even a self-reflexive salon des refuses', “lesser 
new york,” a project by the Swedish-born Fia Backstrom, which was rejected by the show’s 
organizers in 2005.) While many of the hundred and flfty-eight artists are in their twenties and 
thirties, the show also includes pieces that were made as long ago as the nineteen-seventies. The 
transgenerational trend extends to the co-curators, the attuned up-and-comers Thomas J. Lax, of 
MOMA, and Mia Locks, of MOMA PSl, and the eminence grise Douglas Crimp, an art historian 
best known for his generation-deflning essay “Pictures” (also a show), which is now almost forty 
years old. 

The result is a deeply thoughtful if muted affair, with one seMe-baiting exception: an installation 
of twenty-four figurative sculptures on the second floor. They range from John Ahearn’s loving, life- 
size rendition, in painted cast fibreglass, of a South Bronx mother and daughter, made in 1987, to a 
statue encrusted in beads — a giddy hybrid of Umberto Boccioni and Bootsy Collins — completed 
last year by the Mexican-born, Brooklyn-based Raul de Nieves. Standing sentinel is “Kali Bobbit,” 
a slapstick warrior-goddess in the form of a mannequin wearing thigh-high stockings and a belt 
fuUof knives, made in 1994 by the feminist pioneer Mary Beth Edelson. (Note to Eleey: Give this 



octogenarian phenom a one- 
woman show.) 

L.G.B.T. issues are 
prominent, seen through 
scrims of both nostalgia (Alvin 
Baltrop’s candid photographs 
of gay men cruising on the 
West Side piers in the 
post-StonewaU seventies) 
and rage (the AIDS activism of 
the collective Fierce Pussy). 
This year, Charles Atlas 
trained his video camera on 
the drag legend the Lady 
Bunny for nineteen riveting 
minutes as she championed 
the disenfranchised in an 
impassioned rant that could 
give Bernie Sanders a run for 
his money, before bursting into 
lip-synched song. 

We shouldn’t need hash 
tags to remind us that black 
lives matter. It’s a self-evident 
truth, signalled at the outset of 
the show by David Hammons’s 
red-green-and-black “African- 
American Flag” (1991/2015), 
which flies in the courtyard. 
That spirit of visibility recurs 
throughout, in works by 
emerging talents (Kevin 
Beasley, Deana Lawson) and 
in a text piece by Glenn Ligon, 
an artist so established that 
his work hangs in the White 
House. Ligon chronicles 
every apartment he’s had in 
New York, from the public 
housing project in the Bronx 
where he grew up to a condo 
on the edge ofTribeca; in the 
same room, the soundtrack 
of an installation by Sergei 
Tcherepnin pounds away 
like a sonorous jackhammer. 
Ligon concludes, “The idea of 
living anywhere else has never 
occurred to me. Indeed, to live 
in New York is to have lived 
everywhere.” In its sprawl — 
sometimes confused, often 
stirring — it’s an everywhere 
that “Greater New York” tries 
to reflect. 

— Andrea K. Scott 
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MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES 
Metropolitan Museum 
“Ancient Egypt Transformed: 

The Middle Kingdom” 

First, look at the upright sandstone statue of 
the pharaoh Mentuhotep II, who reunified a 
fractured Egypt four thousand years ago — it’s 
a stylized totem presenting the ruler as more 
god than man. Then, look at the bust (in fact, 
the top of a decapitated effigy) of his successor 
Senwosret III, from two centuries later: his nemes 
(a sovereign’s striped head cloth) framing his 
unabashedly human face, with strong cheekbones 
and sad eyes. This large and unusual show — an 
anti-blockbuster, a far cry from the Met’s 1978 
King Tut blowout — has its fair share of jewelry 
and funerary ornament, zoomorphic figurines 
and apotropaic charms. But it’s the statuary 
that most strongly hints at political and societal 
shifts from 2030 to 1650 B.C., when new elites 
ordered sculptures and tombs as grand as those 
of the pharaohs. Amid many works familiar 
to Egyptian-wing devotees (like the intricate 
model sailboats buried with the apparatchik 
Meketre) are loans from three dozen American 
and European museums (although, given recent 
upheavals, none from Cairo). A standout from 
the Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford University: a 



limestone head of the reptile god Sobek Shedeti, 
the apotheosis of the crocodile-infested Nile. 
Through Jan. 24. 

Museum of Modern Art 
“Walid Raad” 

Ringed with handwritten Arabic, the coUaged images 
of an upside-down Renault, a flying Datsun, and 
dozens of other automobiles each correspond to a car 
bomb detonated during the Lebanese civil war. They 
were supposedly collected by “Dr. Fadl Fakhouri” 
and donated to the so-called Atlas Group — but 
in reality both the doctor and the researchers are 
Raad himself, who, between 1989 and 2004, spun 
the traumatic history of Lebanon into a dizzying, 
testing puzzle. (The confusion is compounded by 
pendant labels: they feel like museum wall texts, 
but they’re actually part of the work, more obfus- 
catory than descriptive.) More recently, Raad has 
undertaken a critique of the Middle Eastern art 
world; he mapped the financial links between an 
artists’ pension fund in Dubai and Israeli military 
intelligence, and used a French museum residency 
to reimagine the antiquities of the soon-to-open 
Louvre Abu Dhabi as mutant hybrids. Has Raad 
chosen the wrong metier — would his deep research 
be better conveyed through straight documentary? 
It’s a complex question, but the simple answer 



is no. Raad is not alone among Lebanese artists 
in insisting that the gap between violence and 
its representations is so wide that it can only be 
bridged via fiction. Through Jan. 31. 

Jewish Museum 

“The Power of Pictures: Early Soviet 
Photography, Early Soviet Film” 

At what point does avant-garde art become total- 
itarian propaganda? A big, handsomely installed 
show of work by the photographers, filmmakers, 
and graphic designers who defined the radically 
modern aesthetic of the Russian Revolution 
conveys the subtle and wrenching erosion of 
artistic freedoms which occurred between the 
establishment of the Soviet Union, in the early 
nineteen-twenties, and Stalin’s consolidation of 
power, a decade later. Alexander Rodchenko and 
El Lissitzky set the tone for a host of other artists 
whose dynamic work used Constructivist-style 
skewed angles and cinematic-montage effects 
to engage a largely illiterate population in the 
optimism and ambition of the new guard. But 
the show’s arresting, abstracted compositions 
gradually give way — under the pressures of Stalinist 
repression and censorship — to pictures of massed 
soldiers, parading athletes, and happy peasants; 
the avant-garde adventure ends with the seeds 
of socialist realism. Through Feb. 7. 

Morgan Library and Museum 
“Martin Puryear: Multiple Dimensions” 

You can usually tell superior sculptors by the 
quiddity of their drawings: flat line and texture 
pondering or reflecting on campaigns in 3-D. 
While making one-off marvels of heraldic 
sculpture, Puryear has evinced disegno (Italian 
for the unity of drawing and ideation) for more 
than half a century using graphite, Conte crayon, 
charcoal, and pastel, as well as etching, drypoint, 
and aquatint. The show starts with observant 
sketches and woodcuts that the artist made as 
a young Peace Corps volunteer in Sierra Leone 
and climaxes with his recent variations on the 
image of the conical, floppy Phrygian cap sported 
by insurgents in the French Revolution. Head 
shapes abound, as masses or as skeletal vessels. 
Throughout, there’s the stirring charm of a patiently 
but relentlessly thoughtful eye. Through Jan. 10. 

National Museum of the American Indian 
“Ceramica de los Ancestros: 

Central America’s Past Revealed” 

Between the Aztec and Andean empires that 
dominate our view of pre-Columbian art were 
less bellicose, more egalitarian civilizations, where 
everyday objects had otherworldly significance 
and beauty was a way of life. This superb show, 
drawn from the Smithsonian’s holdings, considers 
seven, with a concentration on the ceramics they 
created and traded. Zoomorphism dominates. A 
vessel from Greater Nicoya (now Costa Rica) 
has the form of a snarling jaguar; pots and plates 
from Code (now Panama) sport highly stylized 
monkeys and crocodiles. Polychrome jars from 
the Ulua River Valley (contemporary Honduras) 
offer a glimpse of bygone rituals: encircling one 
pot is an image of dancers with rattles performing 
for their enthroned chief. (Chemical testing of 
some vessels here confirms that they contained 
chocolate, the drink of choice for Meso-American 
nights out.) The show also tells a story of the 
adventurers, canal builders, and fruit barons 
who collected these prizes, and the subsequent 
disinterest of scholars and curators, who, until 
the mid-seventies, failed to grasp the power 
of Central American culture in its own right. 
Through January, 2017. 




On Nov. 3, the Kasmin gallery, in Chelsea, opens an exhibition of twenty-five early drawings by David 
Hockney, including this 1972 portrait in graphite, colored pencil, and charcoal of Celia Birtwell, the 
British textile designer who has been a close friend and muse of the painter's for nearly fifty years. 
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COURTESY PAUL KASMIN GALLERY. COPYRIGHT © DAVID HOCKNEY. 



GALLERIES-UPTOWN 
**Carl Andre in His Time” 

This surprisingly eloquent visual essay groups wood 
and metal works by Andre with topnotch paintings 
and sculpture by his contemporaries in the force 
field of minimalism. Tacit bonds of mutual sympathy 
emerge between Andre’s floor pieces in lustrous 
copper, satiny zinc, or plain lead and abstemious 
canvases by Brice Marden, Agnes Martin, Robert 
Ryman, and Robert Mangold. A wall sculpture by 
John Chamberlain and a Sol LeWitt wall drawing 
play well with the others. It’s of interest that works 
by Donald Judd, Dan Flavin, and Frank Stella 
decidedly do not. Through Dec. 5. (Mnuchin, 45 
E. 78th St. 212-861-0020.) 



GALLERIES-CHELSEA 
Lesley DIM 

Best known as a painter and sculptor, the New 
York artist exhibits large, unframed photographs 
from the late nineties which approach the body 
as a symbol of both trauma and transcendence. 
Dill’s pictures, which have a fraught, fairy-tale-like 
quality, are annotated with lines from poems and 
novels (by Emily Dickinson, Franz Kafka, Pablo 
Neruda), which have been printed, stitched, or 
cut into the images. Words are written across 
the flesh of a leaping woman here and a standing 
man there; other images recall spirit photographs, 
with gossamer streamers emanating from bodies 
like ectoplasm. Through Oct. 31. (315 Gallery, 315 
W. 36th St. 347-377-2764.) 

Maureen Gallace 

What is a breaking ocean wave like? Gallace an- 
swers with stabs of creamy off-white and gray-blue 
shadow. Elsewhere, a slight touch of green in the 
sea hints at fathomless deeps. Qualities of light, 
too, feel gamely speculative. Besides suggesting 
kinships to Edward Hopper’s scenes of solitude 
and the meditative still-lifes of the Italian modern 
master Giorgio Morandi, Gallace’s way of painting 
has affinities with a New York tradition of painterly 
realism that was developed in the nineteen-fifties by 
Fairfield Porter and pursued by, among others, Jane 
Freilicher and Lois Dodd. But Gallace seems less 
to revive that impulse than to arrive at its basis, in 
a view of modern art that values the visual poetics 
of life observed in the living of it. This accounts 
for the surprising force of her pictures. Through 
Oct. 31. (303 Gallery, 507 W. 24th St. 212-255-1121.) 

Michael Krebber 

Terse to the point of blankness, dozens of equally 
sized paintings by the German artist feature 
hieroglyphs: a blue rectangle, a little fish, a squig- 
gle. (Irony alert: one of the speedily dashed-off 
hieroglyphs is a leisurely snail, sketched as a few 
concentric circles.) Krebber, like the great Martin 
Kippenberger (for whom he once worked), has 
always delighted in frustration, insufficiency, and 



embarrassment, and he has pushed them to the 
limit here. But if you think of painting as less a 
stand-alone art form than a network of feints and 
allusions, Krebber’s works are heftier than they 
appear, wary products of an artist whose greatest 
gift may be his doubt. Through Nov. 7. (Greene 
Naftali, 508 W. 26th St. 212-463-7770.) 

“Photographic Self-Portraits” 

In a show that skews toward the dark and the 
unconventional, Berenice Abbott, Weegee, and 
Rosalind Solomon puncture pomposity with 
distorted, self-deprecating images, and Andy 
Warhol catches himself blowing his nose. Others, 
including Vivian Maier, Andre Kertesz, and Basti- 
enne Schmidt, prefer to leave fleeting impressions 
(shadows, reflections), and Imogen Cunningham 
sees herself in a handful of hairpins and an unmade 
bed. Some of the most engaging pictures here are 
little photo-booth portraits of anonymous sitters, 
smiling at the photographerless camera and holding 
nothing back. Through Oct. 31. (Ricco/Maresca, 
529 W. 20th St. 212-627-4819.) 



GALLERIES-DOWNTOWN 
R. H. Quaytman 

Paintings from the twenty-ninth “chapter” (Quayt- 
man’s term) in the cerebral artist’s ongoing project, 
which were first shown at the Tel Aviv Museum 
of Art, are joined by subsequent work based on 
Paul Klee’s “Angelus Novus,” which she saw in 
Jerusalem. The slack-mouthed seraph, invoked by 
Walter Benjamin as the angel of history, appears 
here amid the painter’s signature moire patterns and 
bevels, as does, more surprisingly, a sixteenth-century 
engraving of Martin Luther— which Quaytman 
claims she has discovered underneath the Klee 
work— an angel atop a reformer. If she’s right, it’s 
a stunning piece of art-historical detective work. 
Either way, these recursive paintings, in which later 
works refer to their predecessors, place Klee’s art 
in a profoundly affecting infinite regress. Through 
Nov. 15. (Abreu, 36 Orchard St. 212-995-1774.) 



GALLERIES-BROOKLYN 
Jared Bark 

In the late nineteen-sixties and seventies, around 
the time he was performing at the Judson Dance 
Theatre, Bark began experimenting with the four- 
frame strip format of photo booths. He dispensed 
with straight-up portraiture early on, preferring 
to treat the interior of the booth as a blank slate. 
Plotting black-and-white patterns that sprawl across 
grids of up to sixteen strips, he created eccentric 
geometries that suggest mosaics designed by Sol 
LeWitt. The artist makes a cameo in some sequences, 
in the form of a gesturing hand, an extended arm, 
or a naked body in motion, flickering across the 
grid like a firefly. Through Nov. 15. (Southfirst, 60 
N. 6th St., Williamsburg. 718-599-4884.) 



OF NOTE “VANISHING TRANQUILITY: 

MASTERWORKS BY VILHELM HAMMERSH0I FROM SMK” 

The art of this long-neglected, marvellous Danish painter, who died in 1916 at the 
age of fifty-one, is a habit-forming drug. He was a shy rhapsodist of spare interiors 
suffused with dusky daylight. Usually a woman— the artists even shyer wife, Ida— sits 
or stands with her back turned. Often, only the nape of her neck is exposed: a small 
and silent sensual thunderclap. The held-breath style seems poised between Vermeer 
and Whistler, and the mood between Friedrich and Hopper. The show suffers a little 
from giving equal weight, along with several great interiors, to lesser landscapes and 
views of architecture. We want this artist Indoors. His head-on portraits of sweet, 
fragile Ida, notably one in which she Is haggard from a recent illness, wrench the heart. 
Once Hammershoi gets to you, you may well, like Ida, be his for life. Through Feb. 27. 
(Scandinavia House, 58 Park Ave., at 38th St. 212-779-3587.) 
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ECLIPSED 
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“King Charles III,” Mike Bartlett's Olivier Award-winning play in blank verse, 
imagines the reign of Britain's next monarch. Tim Pigott-Smith reprises the 
title role for the Broadway production, opening Nov. 1, at the Music Box. 



OPENINGS AND PREVIEWS 
Allegiance 

Lea Salonga and George Takei star in 
a musical based onTakei’s childhood 
experiences in Japanese-American 
internment camps, written by 
Marc Acito, Jay Kuo, and Lorenzo 
Thione. Stafford Arima directs. In 
previews. (Longacre, 220 W. 48th 
St. 212-239-6200.) 

China Doll 

A1 Pacino returns to Broadway in a 
new play by David Mamet, directed 
by Pam MacKinnon, as a man with 
a large fortune and a young fian- 
cee. In previews. (Schoenfeld, 236 
W. 45th St. 212-239-6200.) 

Dada Woof Papa Hot 

Scott Ellis directs a play by Peter 
Parnell (“QED”), in which two gay 
couples with kids navigate the pitfalls 
of urban parenting. In previews. 
(Mitzi E. Newhouse, 150 W. 65th 
St. 212-239-6200.) 

Dear Elizabeth 

Women’s Project TTieatre stages Sarah 
Ruhl’s play, drawn from the corre- 
spondence between Elizabeth Bishop 
and Robert Lowell and performed 
by a rotating cast, including Cherry 
Jones and John Douglas Thompson. 
Opens Oct. 28. (McGinn/Cazale, 2162 
Broadway, at 76th St. 212-246-4422.) 

The Exalted 

At the Next Wave Festival, Anne 
Bogart directs Carl Hancock Rux’s 
evening of storytelling about the 
German Jewish art historian Carl 
Einstein. Oct. 28-31. (BAM Fisher, 321 
Ashland PL, Brooklyn. 718-636-4100.) 

Incident at Vichy 

Signature Theatre revives the 1964 
Arthur Miller drama, about a group 
of men taken prisoner in France 
during the Second World War. 
Michael Wilson directs. In previews. 
(Pershing Square Signature Center, 
480 W. 42nd St. 212-244-7529.) 

Invisible Thread 

Diane Paulus directs Matt Gould 
and Griffin Matthews’s musical, in 
which ayoung New Yorker volunteers 
in Uganda. Previews begin Oct. 
31. (Second Stage, 305 W. 43rd St. 
212-246-4422.) 

Lost Girls 

MCC presents a play by John Pol- 
lono, directed by Jo Bonney, about 
a divorced couple (Piper Perabo 
and Ebon Moss-Bachrach) whose 
daughter goes missing during a 
blizzard. In previews. (Lucille Lortel, 
121 Christopher St. 212-352-3101.) 

Misery 

Bruce Willis and Laurie Metcalf 
star in a play by William Goldman, 
based on the Stephen King novel 
and Goldman’s screenplay for the 
1990 film, about a novelist with an 
obsessive fan. Will Frears directs. In 



previews. (Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th 
St. 212-239-6200.) 

Night Is a Room 

Bill Rauch directs Naomi Wallace’s 
play, about a married couple whose 
lives are shattered on the man’s 
fortieth birthday. Previews begin 
Nov. 3. (Pershing Square Signature 
Center, 480 W. 42nd St. 212-244-7529.) 

Steve 

The New Group presents Mark 
Gerrard’s play, directed by Cynthia 
Nixon, about a former Broadway 
chorus boy entering middle age. With 
Mario Cantone, Matt McGrath, and 
Malcolm Gets. Previews begin Nov. 
3. (Pershing Square Signature Center, 
480 W. 42nd St. 212-279-4200.) 

Therese Raquin 

Keira Knightley stars in Helen Ed- 
mundson’s adaptation of the Emile 
Zola novel, in which a woman in 
a loveless marriage enters into a 
torrid and murderous affair with 
her husband’s friend. Evan Cabnet 
directs the Roundabout production. 
In previews. Opens Oct. 29. (Studio 
54, at 254 W. 54th St. 212-719-1300.) 

A View from the Bridge 

Ivo van Hove’s Olivier Award-winning 
production of the Arthur Miller 
drama, set on the Brooklyn waterfront. 



transfers from its run at London’s 
Young Vic. In previews. (Lyceum, 
149 w. 45th St. 212-239-6200.) 



NOW PLAYING 
Barbecue 

Robert O’Hara’s new play, directed 
with vigor and understanding by 
Kent Gash, is an American classic, 
or the kind of classic we need. Set, 
for the most part, in a public park in 
the middle of the country, it unfolds 
in a kind of electrified space, filled 
with leaf-curling light. There two 
siblings with a drug-addicted sister 
attempt to stage an intervention at 
a family barbecue. About fifteen 
minutes into the show, O’Hara flips 
the dramaturgical switch. The lights 
go down and come up again, and 
we are watching the same family 
dressed in the same way on the 
same set, but now they’re black. The 
first family is white trash, but what 
do we call the second family? Black 
trash? Or does the black family get 
a free pass, because they’re acting 
out of “oppression”? O’Hara is too 
much of a showman to make any 
of this feel didactic: he’s a satirist, 
in love with that crooked jokester 
otherwise known as life. (Reviewed 
in our issue of 10/26/15.) (Public, 
425 Lafayette St. 212-967-7555. 
Through Nov. 1.) 
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First Daughter Suite 

Michael John LaChiusa’s new piece is a follow- 
up to his 1993 chamber musical, “First Lady 
Suite,” and it should have been called “First Lady 
Suite: Part Two.” In each of its four vignettes, 
all centered around Presidential daughters and 
their mothers, the First Lady is the far more 
compelling character: Pat Nixon (Barbara Walsh), 
shrewd about her husband’s machinations amid 
the squabbling of her daughters, Julie (Caissie 
Levy) and Tricia (Betsy Morgan); a dippy, 
drunken Betty Ford (the delicious Alison Fraser), 
as imagined in a dream by the twelve-year- 
old Amy Carter (Carly Tamer); a coolly manip- 
ulative Nancy Reagan (Fraser again), fending 
off the rebellions of Patti Davis (Levy); and 
Barbara Bush (Mary Testa) , a battle-axe haunted 
by her deceased daughter, Robin (Theresa 
McCarthy). LaChiusa’s historical imagination 
is playful and penetrating, his music rich and 
gorgeously sung, under the astute direction of 
Kirsten Sanderson. (Public, 425 Lafayette St. 
212-967-7555.) 

Futurity 

Cesar Alvarez wrote the book and lyrics for this 
show, which has more lyrics than book. The 
story concerns Julian Munro (the charismatic 
Alvarez), a Civil War-era soldier who falls for 
the English mathematician Ada Lovelace (the 
game and lovely Sammy Tunis) across a great 
distance. While Lovelace was the subject of an 
interesting film starring Tilda Swinton, she’s 
not given much to do here. The script is slim 
pickings, a chance to wrap some alternately 
beautiful and forgettable songs around a 
narrative that isn’t especially worth anyone’s 
time except Alvarez’s. Directed with all her 
usual strengths by Sarah Benson, it features 
members of Alvarez’s band, the Lisps, who are 
talented indeed. But Alvarez and his troupe 
might have learned more about how to put a 
musical together by reinterpreting a classic, to 
see how the form really works. (Connelly, 220 
E. 4th St. 212-352-3101.) 

Kill Floor 

In Abe Koogler’s melancholy drama at LCT3, set 
in and around an abattoir, Andy (Marin Ireland), 
recently returned from a five-year prison stint, 
accepts a position at the local slaughterhouse. 
She skins cows, some of them not yet dead, 
which fails to delight her estranged son, B 
(Nicholas L. Ashe), who is newly vegan. Lila 
Neugebauer directs with respect and restraint, 
and Ireland plays Andy with typical force and 
lack of vanity. But there’s something ungenerous 
at the heart of this play. Koogler is a writer 
who won’t bestow his own eloquence on any of 
his characters. These people halt and mumble, 
apologize and evade. No one gets to have much 
of a conversation or even a monologue, unless 
you count unanswered phone messages and a 
joyless freestyle rap. Koogler is clearly interested 
in failures of empathy and communication, 
but all this inarticulacy seems itself unfeeling. 
(Claire Tow, 150 W. 65th St. 212-239-6200.) 

Ripcord 

There’s nothing groundbreaking in this new 
play by David Lindsay-Abaire, who won a 
Pulitzer Prize for “Rabbit Hole,” in 2007. But 
it’s a skillful, unexpected amalgam of styles and 
influences — “The Sunshine Boys,” “Deathtrap,” 
and “Harold and Maude” all come to mind — and 
it is blessed with outstanding performances by 
two consummate stage comedians, Holland Taylor 
and Marylouise Burke (a frequent Lindsay- 



Abaire collaborator). They play mismatched 
roommates in an assisted-living facility, and 
their interplay is fascinating and delightful. It 
would spoil the fun to reveal too much about 
the scenes outside the facility, but they open up 
the play in surprising, semi-surrealistic ways, 
and the director, David Hyde Pierce, exploits 
the transitions with brio. The comedy, the 
meanness, and the sentiment are all laid on 
pretty thick, but somehow they all work. The 
excellent supporting cast includes Rachel Dratch, 
of “Saturday Night Live” fame. (City Center 
Stage I, 131 W. 55th St. 212-581-1212.) 

Rothschild & Sons 

“The Rothschilds,” from 1970, was the seventh 
and last collaboration by the composer Jerry 
Bock and the lyricist Sheldon Harnick, the 
team also responsible for “The Apple Tree,” 



“Fiorello!,” and “Fiddler on the Roof.” This 
reworking — compressed and refocussed, with 
some previously unheard songs — may not be 
as finely wrought as those gems (few shows 
are), but Jeffrey B. Moss’s production is a 
worthy and deserving one. Robert Cuccioli 
stars as Mayer Rothschild, who, along with 
his five sons, had the intelligence, the skill, the 
luck, and the chutzpah to become the bankers 
of kings in the late eighteenth century, from 
their unlikely base in the ghetto of Frankfurt. 
Though the original show was nominated for 
nine Tonys, none of its songs have made it 
into the mainstream. Nonetheless they’re very 
effective in the context of Sherman Yellen’s 
book— especially the ensemble pieces composed 
for Mayer and his sons — and beautifully sung 
here. (York Theatre at St. Peter’s, Lexington 
Ave. at 54th St. 212-935-5820.) 



OF NOTE DAMES AT SEA 

First produced in 1966 at the legendary Caffe Cino, starring a teen-age Bernadette 
Peters, this delightful musical was born out of George Haimsohn, Robin Miller, and 
Jim Wise’s affection for all those nineteen-thirties singing-and-dancing shows, featuring 
a wide-eyed Joan Blondell or Ruby Keeler tapping her way to the top. This revival, 
directed with love by Randy Skinner, is so fresh that it feels as if It all just materialized 
for you. Eloise Kropp plays the starstruck Ruby, who arrives in Depression-era New 
York with nothing but her tap shoes and a dream. She meets and falls for Dick 
(Cary Tedder) and wins a place in a chorus line. There she must contend with the 
temperamental Mona (Lesli Margherita), who, of course, suffers a sudden illness that 
gives Ruby her first big break— on a Navy ship. Oh, right, and all of this happens in 
a day. The actors all get it right, and there's a fun, intimate vibe to the proceedings, 
along with very gay hilarity. (Helen Hayes, 24O W. 44th St. 212-239-6200.) 
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TAP ROUTINE 

Donald Byrd considers the evolution of minstrelsy. 



FOR BIEN-PENSANT PEOPLE looking to enjoy the art of the past, there is probably nothing 
more bewildering — not the gaze-worthy nudes ofTitian, not the beautiful dances created for 
Indian girls who had been sold to their temples as priestess-prostitutes — than the minstrel 
shows that flourished in America in the years surrounding the Civil War. Typically, these shows 
featured a lineup of a dozen or so men performing comic songs and skits based on “darkie” 
stereotypes, above all the image of black people as happy-go-lucky, lazy, feckless guys lying 
around and chewing on something or other. Minstrel shows seem even more deplorable in that 
they began as the creation of white people, performing in blackface and with big, woolly wigs. 
But such shows were also hugely popular with black people, who were soon producing their own 
versions, in which they, too, corked up and put on fuzzy wigs. We owe minstrelsy a great debt. It 
was the foremost precursor of vaudeville. The one and then the other were what regular people 
had by way of variety- show entertainment before TV, and therefore they were the arena in which 
clogging and jigging and other dances coalesced into what we now call tap dance. 

The racial jokes that were the stock-in-trade of minstrelsy are stUl around, and a lot of us, 
black and white, are stUl laughing at them, which is the subject of Yuval Taylor and Jake Austen’s 
2012 book “Darkest America: Black Minstrelsy from Slavery to Hip-Hop.” As Taylor and 
Austen argue, a lot of our best humor, especially our African-American humor, comes from 
minstrel traditions. Dave ChappeUe told Oprah Winfrey that blackface “got me in touch with 
my inner coon.”This resulted in some very funny routines. ChappeUe eventuaUy walked away 
from it. He was embarrassed, he said. But Chitlin Circuit plays and hip-hop videos, both of 
which Taylor and Austen see as descended from minstrelsy, haven’t gone away. 

Spike Lee’s movie “Bamboozled,” from 2000, was an angry protest against the use of minstrel 
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stereotypes in entertainment. 
So is “The Minstrel Show 
Revisited,” in which Donald 
Byrd, the artistic director of 
Seattle’s Spectrum Dance 
Theatre, has performers in 
blackface singing and dancing 
whUe acts of police bmtality 
take place in the foreground. 
The 2014 version of Byrd’s 
show was inspired by the 
killing ofTrayvon Martin. On 
Oct. 28-30, at SkirbaU Center, 
Byrd wiU present an updated 
rendition, taking into account 
especiaUy the death of Michael 
Brown, in Ferguson, and the 
Black Lives Matter movement. 
Minstrelsy has had a broader 
legacy than tap dance, Byrd 
feels. 

— -Joan Acocella 
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American Ballet Theatre 

The second and final week of the season brings 
performances of Frederick Ashton’s stylized 
“Monotones” ballets, whose smooth, legato phrasing, 
suggesting weightlessness, was inspired in part by 
space exploration. Kurt Jooss’s nineteen-thirties 
antiwar parable, “The Green Table,” will receive 
three more performances, with Marcelo Gomes 
and Roman Zhurbin alternating in the role of 
Death. The week also offers “After You,” a premiere 
by Mark Morris; “AfterEffect,” a premiere by 
Gomes; and Twyla Tharp’s post-Balanchinean 
“Brahms-Haydn Variations.” • Oct. 27 at 7:30: 
“After You,” “Monotones I and II,” and “The Green 
Table.” • Oct. 28 at 7:30 “AfterEffect,” “Company 
B,” and “The Green Table.” • Oct. 29 at 7:30: 
“After You,” “Piano Concerto #1,” and “Company 
B.” • Oct. 30 at 7:30: “AfterEffect,” “Monotones I 
and II,” and “Company B.” • Oct. 31 at 2: “The 
Brahms-Haydn Variations,” “AfterEffect,” and “The 
Green Table.” • Nov. 1 at 2: “After You,” “Piano 
Concerto #1,” and “The Brahms-Haydn Variations.” 
(David H. Koch, Lincoln Center. 212-496-0600.) 

Ballet Memphis 

For its first visit to New York in seven years, the 
company brings six recent commissions, several 
of which draw on the culture of the Mississippi 
Delta. (Two are by women, which is all too rare 
in ballet.) The thoughtful and often innovative 
Matthew Neenan has provided two dances, “Water 
of the Flowery Mill” and “The Darting Eyes,” the 
latter of which takes inspiration from traditional 
Mississippi River baptisms. “Politics,” by the 
company member Rafael Ferreras, Jr., integrates 
ballet and jookin’, a Memphian derivation of hip- 
hop that includes gliding steps and dancing on 
the toes. (Joyce Theatre, 175 Eighth Ave., at 19th 
St. 212-242-0800. Oct. 27-Nov. 1.) 

BalletNext 

If this company has a core purpose, it is for its 
artistic director, the ballerina Michele Wiles, to 
try new things. For “Apogee in 3,” in the second 
of two programs during this two-week run, the 
novelty is live jazz, composed and played by the 
veteran trumpeter Tom Harrell; Wiles choreo- 
graphs daisy chains for a female ensemble and 
even improvises a bit in her pointe shoes. On the 
first program, she extends an experiment from 
earlier this year, collaborating with Jay Donn, an 
impish expert in the street form called flex. (New 
York Live Arts, 219 W 19th St. 212-924-0077. Oct. 
27-31 and Nov. 3. Through Nov. 7.) 

Spectrum Dance Theatre / “The Minstrel 
Show Revisited” 

In a time of heightened awareness of racism. 
Spectrum Dance presents an updated version 
of Donald Byrd’s lauded 1991 work “The 
Minstrel Show.” It’s a vivid, smart, and often 
funny — uncomfortably so— exploration of rac- 
ism and cultural stereotyping that employs the 
grotesquerie of minstrelsy and blackface, regular 
features of nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century 
entertainment. The performers, their faces caked 
in thick, gleaming black paint, dance, sing, do 
satirical skits, and (be prepared) invite audience 
members to join in. (N.Y.U. Skirball Center, 566 
LaGuardia PI. 888-611-8183. Oct. 28-30.) 

Sankai Juku 

With shaved heads, their faces covered in white 
powder, their mouths sometimes gaping in silent 
screams, the members of this all-male troupe have 
long been the most widely recognized exponents of 
the Japanese dance tradition Butoh. If Sankai Juku’s 
photogenic productions don’t strike you as spiritual 



meditations, they’re likely to seem shallowly stylized 
and self-imitating. “Umusuna: Memories Before 
History” is about connecting human origins to the 
four elements and the creation of the world. Pouring 
sand accumulates as in the bottom of an hourglass 
while the men demonstrate their exquisite physical 
control. (BAM’s Howard Gilman Opera House, 30 
Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn. 718-636-4100. Oct. 28-31.) 

Anne Teresa De Keersmaeker 

“Partita 2,” presented here as part of Lincoln 
Center’s White Light Festival, begins in darkness, 
with the violinist Amandine Beyer playing Bach’s 
Partita No. 2 in D Minor. After a while, the 
music stops and lights reveal De Keersmaeker, a 
severe, meticulous woman in her fifties, engaged 
in an odd-couple duet with the boyishly unruly 
Boris Charmatz. They walk and run and carry 
one another — first in silence, with the music in 
mind, and then with the music filling the room. 
(Gerald W. LynchTheatre, John Jay College, 524 
W 59th St. 212-721-6500. Oct. 29-30.) 

Mina Nishimura 

The Tokyo-born dancer, doll-like with an affectless 
intensity, has lately turned her attention to the 
bizarre, often grotesque imagery of Butoh texts. 
For her solo work “Princess Cabbage,” she adopts a 
character from Tatsumi Hijikata’s novel “Sickened 
Primadonna,” becoming a vessel through which 
violent forces pass. In “Celery of Everything,” 
she translates Butoh images into choreography 
for herself and three other dancers, including 
the creaturely Christopher Williams. (Danspace 
Project, St. Mark’s Church In-the-Bowery, Second 
Ave. at 10th St. 866-811-4111. Oct. 29-31.) 

Lionel Popkin / “Ruth Doesn’t Live Here 
Anymore” 

In this evening-length dance-theatre piece, the 
L.A.-based choreographer Lionel Popkin explores 
the underlying strain of Orientalism and cultural 
tourism in the work of the modern-dance pioneer 
Ruth St. Denis, who often evoked Indian and 
Balinese traditions (St. Denis was Martha Gra- 
ham’s teacher.) The show, a trio, is both playful 
and personal, and is set to a vibrant score, played 
live, by the accordionist Guy Klucevsek. (Abrons 
Arts Center, 466 Grand St. 212-352-3101. Oct. 
29-Nov. 1.) 

Francesco Vezzoli & David Hallberg 

For its tenth year, the “Performa” festival has 
chosen a Renaissance theme, and for opening 
night the Italian artist Francesco Vezzoli stages 
“Fortuna Desperata,” a pageant meant to evoke 
the roots of ballet in court ritual and Neoplatonic 
thought. The setting is St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
and at the center is the international ballet star 
David Hallberg, his body painted with anatomical 
diagrams, participating in dances reconstructed 
by the choreographer Deda Cristina Colonna 
from fifteenth-century manuals. (325 Park Ave., 
at 51st St. 212-366-5700. Nov. 1.) 

Ralph Lemon 

Once a brainy, boundary-testing choreographer, 
Lemon long ago became an unclassifiable artist. He 
describes “Scaffold Room” as a “lecture-performance- 
musical,” in which the extraordinary Okwui Okpok- 
wasili and April Matthis violently inhabit a series 
of black female personae, inundating the room with 
language and ideas. A concurrent installation features 
drawings and sculpture by Lemon, and other events 
include artist talks and recitations of subversive 
material: for example, Yvonne Rainer reading from 
Sade’s “120 Days of Sodom.” (The Kitchen, 512 
W. 19th St. 212-255-5793. Nov. 3. Through Nov. 10.) 
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CIAJSICAL MU^IC : 



OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera 

Otto Schenk’s 1977 production 
of Wagner’s “Tannhauser” is a 
medieval-style pageant: the sing- 
ers, done up as thirteenth-century 
German minstrels, sweep about 
in robes and capes while carrying 
small harps. Stephen Pickover does 
what he can to bring new life to the 
staging; otherwise, it’s left to the 
orchestra and James Levine — who, 
even with his physical limitations, 
conducts this music with unmatched 
authority — to drive the opera’s story 
forward in magnificent, voluptuous 
sound, as the tormented hero (an 
indefatigable Johan Botha) struggles 
to choose between the sensual Venus 
(the dusky-voiced Michelle DeYoung) 
and the chaste Elisabeth (fulsomely 
sung by Eva-Maria Westbroek). 
Peter Mattei, an undervalued re- 
source at the house, makes the most 
of Wolfram’s tender lyricism. (Oct. 
31 at noon. This is the final perfor- 
mance.) • Also playing: Michael 
Mayer’s flashy but effective Las 
Vegas-style staging of “Rigoletto” 
features Stephen Costello as the 
profligate Duke (a Rat Pack-era 
Sinatra type in a white dinner 
jacket) along with the steadfast 
George Gagnidze in the title role 
and the sparkling Olga Peretyatko as 
Gilda; Pablo Heras-Casado conducts. 
(Oct. 28 and Oct. 31 at 8.) • Luc 
Bondy’s controversial production 
of “Tosca,” which plays up the 
sleazier aspects of Puccini’s melo- 
drama about sexual blackmail, was 
a flop when it opened, in 2009, but 
has proved easy to revive. The big 
surprise this week is the return of 
the soprano Angela Gheorghiu, a 
major star whose relationship with 
the management in years past has 
had its rough patches. She takes the 
title role of the jealous diva, with 
Roberto Aronica as Cavaradossi 
and Zeljko Lucic as Scarpia; Paolo 
Carignani. (Oct. 29 at 7:30 and Nov. 
2 at 8.) • The American dramatic 
soprano Lise Lindstrom, who 
made her house debut in Zeffirelli’s 
extravagant production in 2009, 
returns to the formidable title 
role in Puccini’s Chinese fairy 
tale, “Turandot,” leading a cast 
that also includes Marcelo Alvarez, 
Leah Crocetto, and James Morris; 
Carignani conducts. (Oct. 30 at 8 
and Nov. 3 at 7:30.) (Metropolitan 
Opera House. 212-362-6000.) 



Les Arts Flonssants: 
“Theodora” 

For the fiftieth anniversary of its 
Great Performers series, Lincoln 
Center continues to call upon some 
of classical music’s heaviest hitters. 
The preeminent Baroque conductor 
William Christie and his ensemble 
Les Arts Florissants, known for its 
stylistic assurance and lively dramatic 
inflection, perform Handel’s operalike 
oratorio, a gentle, touching telling of 
the title character’s Christian martyr- 
dom. The first-rate cast features some 
of Christie’s regular collaborators, 
such as Katherine Watson (in the title 
role), Stephanie d’Oustrac, Philippe 
Jaroussky, Kresimir Spicer, and Callum 
Thorpe. (Alice Tully Hall. Oct. 31 
at 7. Note: As a prelude, Christie 
conducts Juilliard 415, the school’s 
period-performance ensemble, at 
the hall in music by Bach, Rameau, 
and Handel on Oct. 29 at 7:30.) 
(lincolncenter.org. ) 



ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 
New York Philharmonic 

Mozart’s dulcet Piano Concerto 
No. 23 in A Major— played by one 
of the Philharmonic’s favorite young 
guests, Inon Barnatan — provides a 
restful center for a program that 
begins with Britten’s mysteriously 
dark-hued “Sinfonia da Requiem” 
and concludes with Beethoven’s 
trenchant Fifth Symphony. Jaap 
van Zweden, the dynamic music 
director of the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra, is on the podium. (David 
Geffen Hall. 212-875-5656. Oct. 29 
at 7:30, Oct. 30 at 2, and Oct. 31 at 
8. Note: The Britten and Beethoven 
works will follow a performance of 
Mozart’s Wind Serenade in C Minor 
in a Saturday-matinee program on 
Oct. 31 at 2.) 

Orchestra of St. Luke's 

The orchestra initiates its season 
with a program led by its ingratiating 
principal conductor, Pablo Heras- 
Casado. Two less than common 
works— Stravinsky’s charmingly wry 
Suite No. 2 and Tchaikovsky’s ash- 
hued Symphony No. 1 in G Minor 
(“Winter Dreams”) — will be heard 
along with Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto, in an interpretation by 
the technically flawless and quietly 
intense violinist Christian Tetzlaff. 
(Carnegie Hall. 212-247-7800. Oct. 
29 at 8.) 



RECITALS 
Angela Hewitt: 

“The Art of Fugue” 

The regal Canadian pianist, not often 
heard in Gotham, makes a long-delayed 
debut at the 92nd Street Y perform- 
ing the most commandingly esoteric 
work of the entire Baroque era, a 
summation of the musical culture of 
J. S. Bach. (Lexington Ave. at 92nd 
St. 212-415-5500. Oct. 28 at 7:30.) 

Spectrum: “Erwartung” 

Those looking for a pre-Halloween 
fright might enjoy an encounter 
with Arnold Schoenberg’s white-hot 
modernist monodrama, beamed direct 
from Freud’s Vienna, which outlines 
in lurid detail a scene of a woman 
wandering in the woods who stumbles 
on the dead body of her lover. Scored 
for large orchestra and soprano, the 
piece gets pared down — way down— by 
Peter Andreacchi (who also made a 
new English translation of Marie 
Pappenheim’s chilling libretto) and 
performed at the intimate downtown 
venue by the soprano Meagan Brus, 
the clarinettist Eric Umble, and the 
pianist Sophia Vastek. (121 Ludlow 
St. spectrumnyc.com. Oct. 29 at 7.) 

St. Lawrence String Quartet 

A concert by this searching ensem- 
ble — Generation X’s answer to the 
Emersons— is always worth hearing. 
They offer a typically substantive 
program at Zankel Hall this week: 
Haydn’s Quartet in F Minor, Op. 20, 
No. 5; the New York premiere of the 
Second Quartet by one of the group’s 
most treasured collaborators, John 
Adams; and Beethoven’s incomparable 
Quartet in C-Sharp Minor, Op. 131. 
(212-247-7800. Oct. 29 at 7:30.) 

National Sawdust 

On Thursday, Paola Prestini’s buzzy 
new Williamsburg venue hosts theU.S. 
premiere of Tim Brady’s Symphony 
No. 3, written for two of New York’s 
new-music supergroups: the instru- 
mental ensemble Newspeak and the 
Choir of Trinity Wall Street, led by 
the latter’s seemingly inexhaustible 
music director, Julian Wachner. The 
following night marks the beginning 
of John Zorn’s Extended Halloween 
Weekend, a tightly packed mini- 
festival exploring the music of the 
MacArthur Award-winning enfant 
terrible which features performances 
by such admired musicians as the 
pianist Stephen Gosling, the cellists 



Jay Campbell and Jeffrey Zeigler, 
and — for audiences who are game 
enough to get on a chartered bus 
to St. Bartholomew’s Church, in 
midtown — the great man himself, 
at the organ console for “Hermetic 
Organ Office No. 14.” (80 N. 6th St., 
Brooklyn, nationalsawdust.org. Oct. 
29 at 8; Oct. 30 at 8, 10, and 12; and 
Oct. 31 at 8 and 10.) 

Piotr Beczata 

Martin Katz accompanies the winning 
Polish tenor, a major star at the 
Met, in a recital that begins with 
Schumann’s “Dichterliebe” and closes 
with a group of impassioned Slavic 
songs by Karlowicz, Dvorak (“Gypsy 
Songs”), and Rachmaninoff. (Zankel 
Hall. 212-247-7800. Oct. 30 at 7:30.) 

Andras Schiff 

The renowned Hungarian pianist 
(now a British subject), an artist of 
great integrity, returns to Carnegie 
Hall. His program interleaves Vi- 
ennese sonatas with a lighter touch 
(Haydn’s No. 52 in E-Flat Major 
and Mozart’s in D Major, K. 576) 
with two others of fathomless depth 
(Beethoven’s No. 32 in C Minor and 
Schubert’s in B-Flat Major, D. 960). 
(212-247-7800. Oct. 30 at 8.) 

Bargemusic 

One of several inviting concerts at 
the floating chamber-music series 
is given by the noted Israeli cellist 
Inbal Segev, who completes a two- 
part survey of the Bach Suites for 
Solo Cello, offering in this program 
the Suites Nos. 2, 4, and 6. (Fulton 
Ferry Landing, Brooklyn. Oct. 30 at 
8. For tickets and full schedule, see 
bargemusic.org.) 

Christine Brewer and 
Paul Jacobs: “Prayer” 

The in-demand dramatic soprano 
and the organ virtuoso join forces 
for a recital of sacred songs as part 
of Lincoln Center’s White Light 
Festival. Brewer’s voice — effortlessly 
voluminous yet still soft around the 
edges — is a natural choice to pair 
with Alice Tully Hall’s glorious 
4,192-pipe Kuhn organ. Selections 
by Hugo Wolf and Lili Boulanger 
set off better-known works by Bach, 
Handel, Franck, and Gounod (“Ave 
Maria”); the evening concludes 
with the irrepressible Toccata from 
Widor’s Symphony No. 5 for Organ. 
(whitelightfestival.org. Nov. 1 at 5.) 
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NIGHT LIFE 



ROCK AND POP 

Musicians and night-club proprietors 
lead complicated lives; it’s advisable 
to check in advance to confirm 
engagements. 

COURTNEY ACT 

For all of pop’s cyclical pageantry 
and sex-swelled narratives, it’s hard 
to believe that a proper drag star 
hasn’t impacted American charts since 
RuPaul. Maybe some nudging from 
abroad will help: Australia’s Courtney 
Act, an alum of “Australian Idol” and 
“RuPaul’s Drag Race,” released an EP 
called “Kaleidoscope” this summer, 
a quick pack of shimmering pop 
songs that Lady Gaga might have 
made her own five years ago. But it’s 
2015, and “gender is really hot at the 
moment,” as Act told Out this July. 
A keen observation, made meatier 
by how well she keeps her cool. 
(Gramercy Theatre, 127 E. 23rd St. 
thegramercytheatre.com. Oct. 28.) 

Air Waves 

Nicole Schneit, the unassuming 
front woman behind this charming 
project, has been performing at loft 
parties and basement shows for years, 
quietly releasing a handful of albums 
and perfecting her earnest style of 
low-impact bedroom folk. Her music 
is plain-dealing, direct, and impervious 
to the tides of taste; as micro-trends 



come and go in New York City, this 
becomes, in Schneit’s case, a major 
selling point. On Sunday, her group 
setdes into this dilapidated warehouse 
venue in East Williamsburg, one of 
the few holdovers from the slew of 
outer-borough punk houses in the late 
aughts. (Shea Stadium, 20 Meadow 
St., Brooklyn, liveatsheastadium. 
com. Nov. 1.) 

Gary Clark, Jr. 

This unassuming thirty-one-year-old 
guitarist, from Austin, Texas, has long 
made good on early-career indications 
of an adventurous songwriter partial 
to white-hot blues and jagged rock. 
Since releasing his 2010 EP, “Bright 
Lights,” he’s shared stage and session 
space with acts as disparate as the Foo 
Fighters, Alicia Keys, and the Rolling 
Stones. But it’s his own recordings that 
reveal a truly singular voice, biting with 
seasoned grit yet welcoming all the 
same. “Just me and this guitar, baby, 
that’s all you get,” he sings on his set 
staple “Don’t Owe You aThang,” and 
diehards and newcomers alike will be 
fortunate to get as much when Clark 
returns to Terminal 5 this month. 
(610 W. 56th St. 212-582-6600. Oct. 
28 and Oct. 30.) 

Container 

Halloween is a great time to step 
out of your comfort zone, and souls 
brave enough for a real-deal North 
Brooklyn banger couldn’t do much 
better than this all-ages underground 
venue. Be prepared for concerningly 
young audiences with such a joie 
de drugs that their mutant dance 
parties last into the early morning, 
spilling out onto a shady corner of 
Bushwick under the elevated J train. 
The headliner is Ren Schofield’s 
solo electronic act. Container. He’ll 
provide the perfect soundtrack: using 
a variety of outmoded synths and 
four-track cassette tape, Schofield 



crafts crumbling, degraded sounds 
that walk through the walls between 
techno and noise as if they never 
existed in the first place. He shares 
billing with the avant-grunge locals 
PC Worship. (Palisades, 906 Broadway, 
Brooklyn, palisadesbk.com. Oct. 31.) 

Elysian Fields 

This downtown noir-pop duo, com- 
prising the singer Jennifer Charles 
and the guitarist Oren Bloedow, 
marks its twentieth anniversary with 
seven concerts tracing the group’s 
recorded history. The three-week 
series is chronological, beginning 
with a rendering of its eponymous 
EP and full-length debut, “Bleed 
Your Cedar,” an indie-rock-tinged 
effort that showcased a gift for lyrical 
ambiguity and harmonic sophistica- 
tion. On Halloween, the pair will 
play “Queen of the Meadow,” a dark 
masterpiece that melds Bloedow’s 
spare, meticulous parts with Charles’s 
breathy, come-hither delivery. These 
first two nights (and four of the 
five that follow) will be staged at 
the Owl Music Parlor, a tiny new 
club in Prospect-Lefferts Gardens 
designed and built by Bloedow and 
Charles themselves. Joining them will 
be a stellar cast of longtime musical 
cohorts which includes the keyboardist 
Jamie Saft, the multi-instrumentalist 
Ed Pastorini, and the drummer Ben 
Perowsky. (497 Rogers Ave., Brooklyn. 
Oct. 29 and Oct. 31.) 

Tory Lanez 

A pleasant development to come out of 
contemporary music’s ever-broadening 
platforms, regions, and inroads is a 
replacement of the familiar one-hit 
wonder with what could be called the 
no-hit wonder. Today’s most engaging 
young artists sidestep pop’s chase for 
one sound, one plaque, one moment. 
Instead, they spread creative tentacles 
in many directions, beguiling diehard 




The Australian singer and drag star Courtney Act performs her “Kaleidoscope” EP at Gramercy Theatre on Oct. 28. 



fans with every upload. Toronto’s 
Tory Lanez exemplifies this approach, 
with a chameleonic, smoky voice 
that sits well on everything. (Hear 
“Say It,” humid-summer R. & B. 
built on a nineties New Jack sample, 
or “In for It,” a chilling late-night 
rallying cry assisted by the electronic 
wunderkind RL Grime.) Whatever 
Lanez is doing, the kids are biting: 
the first of his New York City gigs 
sold out in hours, and a second night 
was added for those slow on the click. 
(Santos Party House, 96 Lafayette 
St. 212-584-5492. Oct. 30.) 

The Silent Barn Halloween 
Covers Show 

New York is known as one of the 
greatest Halloween towns in the 
world, which is why it’s distressing to 
find lazy, over-the-counter costumes 
staggering around the East Village 
on All Hallow’s Eve — we’ve got a 
reputation to defend. This Brooklyn 
D.I.Y. venue is a great place to catch 
hilarious handmade ensembles (even 
during the off-season!), and this Sat- 
urday, for the third year in a row, it 
hosts a Halloween party where area 
bands perform, often in costume, 
as their musical idols. The show 
features Delicate Steve as Smashing 
Pumpkins, Celestial Shore as the 
Ramones, and Dear Leader somehow 
re-creating an episode of MTV’s “Total 
Request Live” from 1999, complete 
with the host Carson Daly. Come in 
costume for a discounted ticket. (Silent 
Barn, 603 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn. 
silentbarn.org. Oct. 31.) 

Norman Westberg 

A Detroit native, Westberg is the 
long-standing, underappreciated 
guitarist for the New York noise-rock 
pioneers Swans. Westberg joined 
Swans in 1983, shortly after the band’s 
formation, and his melange of feedback, 
power chords, and blasts of textured 
noise was essential to its fearsome early 
sound. Recently, Westberg has been 
performing improvised solo shows, built 
on slow-changing guitar figures that 
are transformed, by a series of analog 
delays, into hypnotic sonic landscapes. 
While the effect is more muted than 
his work with Swans, the result can 
be just as transcendent, as revealed 
by a superb forthcoming album called 
“13.” Headlining will be Marching 
Church, an emotive side project of 
Elias Bender Ronnenfelt, the front 
man for the Danish punk-rock outfit 
Iceage. (Saint Vitus, 1120 Manhattan 
Ave., Brooklyn, saintvitusbar.com. 
Oct. 28.) 



JAZZ AND STANDARDS 
Butler, Bernstein & the Hot 9 

There are vaunted ensembles that 
handle the iconic New Orleans and 
early-jazz repertoire with kid-glove 
deference— the Hot 9, featuring the 
trumpeter Steve Bernstein and the 
pianist and singer Henry Butler, 
isn’t one of them. Infusing the 
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classics with punch and pizzazz (as 
heard on the 2014 release “Viper’s 
Drag”), this feel-good band never 
lets virtuosic playing take precedence 
over collective joy. (Jazz Standard, 
116 E. 27th St. 212-576-2232. Oct. 
29-Nov. 1.) 

Oran Etkin Reimagines Benny 
Goodman 

On the recent album “What’s New? 
Reimagining Benny Goodman,” Etkin, 
a clarinettist whose multicultural 
leanings have led him to integrate 
jazz with Middle Eastern and Af- 
rican musical influences, brings a 
genre-blending spirit to the music of 



the King of Swing. Reverence may 
have little place here, as Etkin blows 
dust off some musty texts. (Dizzy’s 
Club Coca-Cola, Broadway at 60th 
St. 212-258-9595. Oct. 30.) 

The Heath Brothers 

Although Percy Heath— the bass- 
playing sibling of the Heath Brothers 
Band, who died in 2005— is missed, 
his siblings, the drummer Albert 
(Tootie) and the saxophonist Jimmy, 
have kept their collective ensemble a 
viable and valued entity. With David 
Wong, on bass, and Jeb Patton, on 
piano, this venerable quintet offers up 
refined hard bop, enlivened by Jimmy’s 



sturdy compositions and polished 
playing from all involved. (Village 
Vanguard, 178 Seventh Ave. S., 
at 11th St. 212-255-4037. Oct. 27- 
Nov. 1.) 

Nicki Parrott and Rossano 
Sportiello 

Parrott is a first-call mainstream 
bassist whose sound cuts through 
a room, and the pianist Sportiello, 
her occasional musical partner, is a 
gifted stylist— both are enamored of 
classic jazz. Two terrific duo albums, 
including “Do It Again,” from 
2009, attest to their delightful and 
deeply swinging musical connection. 



(Mezzrow, 163 W. 10th St. mezzrow. 
com. 646-476-4346. Oct. 27-28.) 

Tribute to Rahsaan Roland Kirk 

Two saxophonists— James Carter 
and Vincent Herring — are on hand 
to approximate the playing of the 
inimitable Rahsaan Roland Kirk, 
who would often play three or more 
horns simultaneously. The trombonist 
Steve Turre, an esteemed veteran of 
Kirk’s bands, will undoubtedly honor 
his former employer’s visionary ec- 
centricity by improvising on tuned 
conch shells when the mood strikes. 
(Iridium, 1650 Broadway, at 51st St. 
212-582-2121. Oct. 30-Nov. 1.) 
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Village Halloween Parade 

Everyone’s invited — but costumes 
are required — to march in this wild 
parade, one of the city’s most exuberant 
traditions, now in its forty-second 
year. “It’s a time for people in the 
most modern city in the world to 
come out and behave in a completely 
primitive way,” Jeanne Fleming, the 
event’s longtime director, told The 
New Yorker in 1989. This year’s theme 
is “Shine a Light,” and, as always, 
the event features giant puppets, 
including some designed by the newly 
minted MacArthur “genius” Basil 
Twist. (Sixth Ave. heading north 
from Canal St. to 16th St. halloween- 
nyc.com. Oct. 31 at 7.) 

Documentaries About the 
Rockaways 

In support of the ongoing Hurricane 
Sandy relief efforts, BAM screens two 
documentaries about the Rockaways by 
the local filmmaker Jennifer Callahan 
(proceeds will go to charity) . The first, 
“Bungalows of the Rockaways,” tells 
the story of the community through 
its architecture, examining how the 
onetime bustling boardwalk (Rockaway 
Beach even had an amusement park) 
diminished and was reinvented over 



the years. “Everything Is Different 
Now” documents the year after the 
storm. Between the films, the local 
band Babe the Blue Ox performs. 
The artist Neil Goldberg emcees, 
and Linda Villarosa, of City College, 
moderates a Q. & A. (651 Fulton St. , 
Brooklyn. 718-636-4100. bam.org/ 
rockawaydocs. Nov. 2 at 7.) 

AUCTIONS AND ANTIQUES 

Because of its concern with balance 
and color, brushstroke and light, 
nineteenth-century art satisfies a 
certain taste for quality, opulence, 
and craft— and it never goes out of 
style. Both of the big houses hold 
sales this week devoted to lush 
nineteenth-century canvases, with 
subjects ranging from exotic locales 
to idyllic rustic scenes and comely 
ladies resting in spacious interiors. 
Christie’s auction (Oct. 28) is led by 
a portrait of a dignified farmworker 
(“La Faneuse”) resting against her 
rake in a classical pose, by Bou- 
guereau. (20 Rockefeller Plaza, at 
49th St. 212-636-2000.) • Sotheby’s 
selection of nineteenth-century art 
works (Nov. 3) includes a study 
by Millet for his best-known work, 
“The Gleaners,” and a witty canvas 



by the Austrian painter Carl Kahler, 
of a sumptuous interior filled from 
floor to rafters with cats, entitled 
“My Wife’s Lovers.” (York Ave. at 
72nd St. 212-606-7000.) •Among the 
loveliest lots at Swann’s two-day print 
sale (Nov. 3-4) is a group of colored 



woodcuts by the New Mexico-based 
Gustave Baumann, who led a revival 
of woodcutting in the twenties. These 
include the luminous, vine-filed 
“Morning Sun” and a golden-hued 
Western landscape, “Ranchos de 
Taos.” (104 E. 25th St. 212-254-4710.) 



READINGS AND TALKS 
92nd Street Y 

The Pulitzer Prize-winning poet Yusef Komunyakaa appears with the “Treme” 
actor. New Orleans native, and author Wendell Pierce. Komunyakaa will read 
from his latest collection, “The Emperor of Water Clocks,” and Pierce will 
read from his new memoir, “The Wind in the Reeds: A Storm, a Play, and 
the City That Would Not Be Broken,” about New Orleans after Hurricane 
Katrina. (1395 Lexington Ave. 92y.org. Oct. 29 at 8:15.) 

New York Public Library for the Performing Arts 

Eavan Boland, Billy Collins, Maria Tucci, Robin Coste Lewis, and a number 
of other actors and poets read their favorite works from the Knopf/Everyman’s 
Library Pocket Poets series, which has more than a hundred volumes; there 
are books devoted to single authors as well as thematic collections on subjects 
from Animals to Zen. (Ill Amsterdam Ave. poetrysociety.org. Nov. 2 at 6.) 

Cooper Union 

The journalist Ada Calhoun talks about her new book, “St. Marks Is Dead: 
The Many Lives of America’s Hippest Street.” She covers the three-block 
stretch of New York in its many incarnations from the nineteenth century 
up to the present, as Dutch farmland, a base for early-twentieth-century 
political radicals, the epicenter for the American punk movement, and, 
now, home to numerous karaoke bars. (7 E. 7th St. cooper.edu/events-and- 
exhibitions. Nov. 2 at 6.) 
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BAR TAB DUTCH KILLS 

27-24 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 

(718-383-2724) 

The Dutch Kills Civic Association 
features a windmill on its logo, 
reminding visitors that the area once 
had more farmhouses and fewer 
strip clubs. Behind a brown door on 
a blasted section of Jackson Avenue, 
a whip-thin saloon that bears the 
neighborhood’s name is bringing back 
a version of the past, with the clink of 
hand-cut ice in tumblers and the waft 
of freshly cut orange peel. “We were 
here when there was nothing here," 
Natalie, a mixologist with a sleeve of 
tattoos, said on a recent Wednesday 
evening. “Now it's a destination bar. 
People come from all over the city." 
She turned to a pair of patrons: “Do 
you like your drink sweet? Sour? 
Boozy? Refreshing?" Cocktails here 
are almost self-consciously “craft," 
and, though there are plenty on the 
menu, you're better off giving the 
bartender a base liquor and a flavor 
profile. “Refreshing? You’ll have a 
Penicillin”— lemon and ginger layered 
with Islay Scotch. “This is the Bee’s 
Knees’’— a citrusy gin cocktail— “but 
I added strawberry juice." After a 
pair of Gershwins (gin, lemon, ginger, 
rosewater), a move was made for 
the jukebox. “Street Fighting Man” 
came on, and a bourbon-and-absinthe 
cocktail called the Battle of New 
Orleans was swiftly mixed, and even 
more swiftly drunk. Last call, and the 
music switched to Bowie. The final 
patrons stumbled out into Queens to 
the fading strains of “Life on Mars.” 

—Nicolas Niarchos 





TABLES FOR TWO 

JAMS 

1414 Sixth Ave. (212-703-2007) 

IS THERE ANYTHING MORE EIGHTIES than having a lot of money? Maybe 
melon and prosciutto. And caviar blinis. Zinfandel, for sure. All of these things are 
on display at a new restaurant on Fifty-seventh Street, or, as it is known in the post- 
Bloomberg era. Billionaire’s Row. Jams is a revival of a place that Jonathan Waxman 
opened in 1984 on the Upper East Side. It closed five years later, when the stock 
market floundered, but in the meantime Waxman schooled New Yorkers on the 
emerging tenets of California cuisine, including menus that change with the seasons, 
salad as more than an afterthought, and roasted red peppers. 

Jams 2.0 is a relentlessly pleasant trip down memory lane. None of the 
descriptions require a smartphone to decipher. No one will want for shellfish — it’s in 
at least three dishes. Gnocchi is not enough by itself, and must be browned in butter. 
For cocktail hour there are spiced nuts, and for dessert there’s Baked Alaska. Crowd- 
pleasers all, and so is Waxman. When he’s not at the bar with a sweater around his 
neck, the bearded, avuncular chef is winding his way between tables, as constant and 
reassuring a presence as, say, toasted pine nuts, used to best effect in a zippy shaved- 
vegetable salad. 

After the original Jams came Barbuto, Waxman’s beloved downtown tribute to 
northern Italy, where the signature dish, twelve years in, remains the roast chicken. 

It’s unsurprising, then, that the bird here is a standout — juicy and crisp in the right 
measure, served simply, in a tarragon-inflected jus. Jams’ most famous offering 
was the caviar blinis, which have been faithfully rendered. The “corn sauce” that 
accompanies them is more like a chowder, curiously lukewarm and gloopy, but it’s 
just about the only thing lost in translation. The pancakes are shot through with red 
peppers, and topped, naturally, with the Greek yogurt of the nineteen-eighties, creme 
fraiche. The effect is effortless opulence: around the corner from Trump Tower, it’s a 
reminder that not all resurrections from the era are bad news. 

— Amelia Lester 

Open daily for dinner. Entrees $23-$37. 
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When it comes to 
your wealth, the 

i questions you ask 
could be your most 
I valuable asset. 
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H Ask questions. 

Be engaged. 



Own your 
tomorrow: 



In life, you question everything. The same should be true when it comes to managing your 
wealth. Do you know what your investment recommendations are based on? Does your financial 
professional stand by their word? Do you know how much you're paying in fees? And how those 
fees affect your returns? Ask your financial professional, and if you don't like their answers, ask 
again at Schwab. We think you'll like what we have to say. Talk to us or one of the thousands of 
independent registered investment advisors that do business with Schwab. 



Charles 

SCHWAB 



Wealth Management at Charles Schwab 

PLANNING I PORTFOLIO MANAGEMENT | INCOME STRATEGIES | BANKING 
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Brokerage Products: Not FDIC Insured • No Bank Guarantee • May Lose Value 



Independent registered irf»estnient advisors ('advisors') are not owned by. affiliated with or supervised by Schwab or Its affiliates. Schwab provides custody, trading and operationai 
support services lor advisors Not all products and services available through Schwab and its affiliates are available through advisors. Re^tration does not imply a certain level 
of skill or training. There are eligibibty requirements to work with a dedicated Financial Consultant. Wealth management refers to products and services available through the 
operating subsidieres of the Charles Schwab Corporation of which there are important differences including, but not limited to. the type of advice and assistance provided, fees 
charged, and the rights and oUigetions of the parties It is important to understand the differences when determining which products and/or services to select The Charles 
Schwab Corporation provides a full range of brokerage, banking, and financial advisory services through its operating subsidiaries Its broker-dealer subsidiary, Charles Schwab & 
Co.. Inc. (“Schwab*). Member SIPC. offers investment services and products, induding Schwab brokerage accounts Its bonking subsidiary. Charles Schwab Bank (member FDIC 
and an Equal Housing Lervler). provides deposit and lending services and products. ASK QUESTIONS. BE ENGAGED OWN YOUR TOMORROW, is a trademark ot Charles Schwab 
& Co.. Inc. 02015 The Charles Schwab Corporation All rights reserved. (0915-8050) ADP88322-00 
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THE TALK OF THE TOW 



COMMENT 

THE HILLARY HEARING 



T he moment Hillary Clinton seemed to realize that her 
testimony Thursday before the House Select Commit- 
tee on Benghazi was not going to be a big problem for her or 
for her campaign came about forty-five minutes in. When 
the hearing opened, she had regarded the chairman, Trey 
Gowdy, of South Carolina, with irritated skepticism. She 
looked as if she might say something rash, if not throw some- 
thing, and perhaps she might have. Nearly three years ago, in 
a Senate Foreign Relations Committee hearing on Benghazi, 
she lashed out after having been asked many times about U.N. 
Ambassador Susan Rice’s comments on the Sunday talk shows 
aboutwhathad instigated the attack, on September 11,2012, 
in which four Americans, including Chris Stevens, the Am- 
bassador to Libya, died. “What difference, at this point, does 
it make?” Clinton demanded. Out of context, she sounded 
unmoved by the men’s deaths. Now, in the House hearing, it 
seemed to dawn on her that the proper response to her Re- 
publican interrogators was not outrage but pity. 

Peter Roskam, of Illinois, was laying out a scenario in which 
Clinton’s assumption of a leadership role on Libyan policy 
“didn’t come easy,”when he stopped and said, in case he might 
be overwhelming her, “I can pause while you’re reading 
your notes from your staff.” Clinton replied, “I can do more 
than one thing at a time. Congressman — 
thanks.” A minute or two later, Roskam 
said, “Go ahead and read the note if you 
need to.” This time, Clinton laughed. “I’m 
not done with my question,” Roskam 
said; he was just doing her a “courtesy.” 

“That’s all right,” Clinton responded, 
with a friendly wave of her hand. From 
then on, she was in control. “I’m sorry 
that doesn’t fit your narrative. Congress- 
man. I can only tell you what the facts 
are,” she told Jim Jordan, of Ohio, who 
is the chairman of the Freedom Caucus. 

As he spoke, she rested her chin on the 
palm of one hand, as if he were not much 
more than a loud boor at a party who, 
puzzlingly, doesn’t seem to know how he 



sounds. When Lynn Westmoreland, of Georgia, informed her 
that he spoke slowly, Clinton laughed again and said, “I lived 
in Arkansas a long time. I don’t need an interpreter.” 

But in one sense she did need interpreters, and she got 
them. There was plenty of combat in the course of the hear- 
ings, but on Clinton’s side it was waged, for the most part, by 
the Democrats on the panel, who served as her anger trans- 
lators. Elijah Cummings, of Maryland, repeatedly called out 
his Republican counterparts on conspiracy theories mooted 
and on inaccurate statements made, such as the charge that 
Clinton had personally turned down requests from Ambas- 
sador Stevens for more security. (“Four Pinocchios!”) Cum- 
mings, in his opening statement, asked why the committee 
existed at all. The answer that he suggested — “to drive down 
Secretary Clinton’s poll numbers” — seems almost a truism 
by now; indeed, it has been confirmed by a number of prom- 
inent Republicans in less guarded moments. 

There have now been seven full investigations of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the Benghazi attack, five in the House 
and two in the Senate.The Tampa Bay Times’s PolitiFact Web 
site noted recently that it was largely accurate to say that all 
the investigations found things that could have been done 
better (such as intelligence sharing) but none found “overt 
wrongdoing.” (Meanwhile, the Obama 
Administration’s larger Libya policy and 
its real failures have hardly been dis- 
cussed.) Gowdy, whose defensiveness 
was palpable, said that his committee 
was better than the others: he has found 
more e-mails and more witnesses, even 
though they have led farther away from 
the burning compound in Benghazi. 

One such witness was Sidney Blu- 
menthal, the writer and longtime Clin- 
ton friend. (He has worked for the BUI, 
Hillary & Chelsea Clinton Foundation 
and, in the nineteen- nineties, for The 
New Yorker.) Blumenthal sent Clinton 
a number of e-mails about Libya, some 
of which she passed on to others in the 
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State Department. As a result, he was questioned by the com- 
mittee, in a closed hearing, for almost nine hours, despite hav- 
ing no real knowledge of what unfolded in Benghazi; his 
name has become one that Clinton’s opponents obsessively 
allude to. “I honestly don’t understand this fixation,” Adam 
Schiff, a Democrat from California, said. 

Gowdy’s rationale was essentially that the people in the 
State Department might have been as distracted by Blu- 
menthal as he apparently is, and in a way that harmed na- 
tional security. “It’s relevant because our ambassador was 
asked to read and respond to Sidney Blumenthal’s drivel,” 
he said. (Gowdy was also bothered by the fact that one of 
Clinton’s aides, Huma Abedin, had sent her an e-mail about 
milk.) There is plenty to debate in Clinton’s use of a private 
e-mail server and the potentially overlapping interests of the 
State Department and the Clinton Foundation without laps- 
ing into that sort of iUogic. Any Americans who are not yet 
tired of hearing about Clinton’s e-mails may finally have had 
their fill. (As Representative Schiff said, “I feel like chan- 
nelling Bernie Sanders.”) 

During this hearing, Clinton did convey that she saw Am- 
bassador Stevens and the other Americans who died — Sean 
Smith, Tyrone Woods, and Glen Doherty — as human be- 
ings. She spoke about sleepless nights spent worrying about 



diplomats’ safety and “racking my brain about what more 
could have been done.” Gowdy, speaking next, used his time 
to rail against Schiff, who, several minutes earlier, had called 
the hearing a “prosecution.” At one point, the proceedings 
turned into a shouting match between Gowdy and Cum- 
mings. Clinton straightened the papers on the table in front 
of her, pausing occasionally to contemplate Gowdy or to smile 
at Cummings. There were several more rounds of questions, 
in which her interrogators manifested all of Washington’s pa- 
thologies — dysfunction, partisan squabbling, insularity — in 
such extreme form that Clinton came across not only as a 
grownup, as her supporters had hoped, but as the most nor- 
mal person in the room. 

Clinton has been immersed in politics for decades, and 
yet the panel managed to make the contrast between her 
manner and the ways of Washington look stark. She appeared 
to be a sensible outsider. At 7:15 P.M., nine hours after the 
hearings began, Martha Roby, of Alabama, asked Clinton 
about her movements when she went home on the night of 
the attack. “Were you alone?” she asked. Yes, Clinton said. 
“The whole night?” Clinton started to laugh once more. “I 
don’t see why that’s funny,” Roby said. Not funny, perhaps, 
but, like the Benghazi committee itself, absurd. 

— Amy Davidson 



THE PICTURE5 
DAN AND BOB 




T he two Dan Rathers eyed each other. 

The folksy, humid one was the for- 
mer CBS anchorman, the watchful one 
was Robert Redford, who plays Rather 
in the new film “Truth.” They sat in a 
deserted classroom at the New School, 
waiting out a nearby screening of the 
film, which dramatizes the flawed inves- 
tigation by “60 Minutes,” in 2004, into 
President George W. Bush’s service in 
the National Guard, and the resulting 
ruckus, which culminated in Rather’s 
resignation. 

Rather drank coffee and wore a suit 
and a maroon tie; Redford sipped tea with 
his shirtsleeves rolled up. “Journalists, pol- 
iticians, and hangmen always do their 
best work after midnight,” Rather said, 
to foster conviviality. It was 7:30 RM. 

Redford recalled that they’d first met 
in 1974, when Rather interviewed him 
for “60 Minutes.” “But I was a Robert 
Redford fan before that, because of Mrs. 
Rather,” Rather said. “Jean Rather saw 
‘DownhUl Racer’ and she was sold for- 



ever. I can’t say that I’ve seen every film 
Bob has been in — ” 

“You haven’t?” Redford said, flashing 
his famous grin. He observed that it was 
tricky playing Rather, “because they” — 
the audience — “saw Dan every night. 
They didn’t see me every night.”He con- 
tinued, “I looked at Dan’s broadcasts and 
noticed that he had a quality of being 
sfcvf polite. At the same time, he was try- 
ing to uncover stuff that would send peo- 
ple to the fire pits. Respect and humil- 
ity — and savagery underneath.” 

Rather nodded, appreciating his own 
contradictions. “Let the record reflect 
that I said this with a smile,” he said, not 
quite smiling, “but would I have pre- 
ferred that this film be about my cover- 
age of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., and 
the civU-rights movement? Or about my 
being in Dallas when President Kennedy 
was assassinated? Sure.” Because the re- 
port on Bush’s service relied on some 
dubious documents, right? 

“We were far from perfection in the 
process, and that left us vulnerable,” Rather 
said. “But we did get to the truth. Fact 
one: through a political connection, a 
younger George Bush got into a so-called 
champagne unit of the National Guard 
to avoid having to go to Vietnam. Fact 
two: while he was at least a very good pilot 
for a while, he disappeared for a year.” 



“Maybe Dan and I are in synch in 
our search for the truth, the story under 
the story,” Redford mused. 

“When Bob has played a journalist — 
here; in AU the President’s Men,’ of 
course; and in an underrated film called 
‘Up Close & Personal’ — ” 

“I forgot about that one.” 

“ — he’s been superb at catching the 
journalist’s yearning to make a differ- 
ence. I burn with a hot, hard flame even 
at my age and stage.” Rather turns eighty- 
four this week. “Of course. Bob is stdl 
young.” 

Redford, who is seventy-nine, snorted. 
Then he observed, “During Watergate, 
the people who ran the Washington Post 
supported their team against a political 
effort to block the journalism. In this 
story, your corporation supported the po- 
litical effort to block the journalism.” 
“Huge difference when everybody 
above you caves instead of standing tall,” 
Rather said. “I believed CBS News was 
a kind of magical, mystical kingdom. I 
learned the tmth too late.” 

“I was disappointed after I made ‘All 
the President’s Men,”’ Redford said. “I 
hoped young people would be inspired 
to take up journalism as a force for pub- 
lic good, but they seemed to take the 
message that it was about bringing 
powerful people down. In 1972, I’d 
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made a film called ‘The Candidate’ — ” 

“Terrific film.” 

“Well, thank you. So, to get some at- 
tention for it, we took a whistle-stop 
train with the real candidates — ^McGov- 
ern, Jackson, Muskie. I stepped out the 
back of the train and said, ‘Muskie drew 
four hundred people. Scoop Jackson drew 
five people, and now it looks like there 
are two thousand'peo'plc here. Thank you, 
thank you!’ The crowd goes crazy. ‘Just 
remember: I have absolutely nothing to 
say!’ And then I felt like shit.” Back in- 
side the train, he overheard journalists 
gossiping about Watergate. “I said. Hey, 
what happened with that? It disappeared 
real fast. They said, ‘And it’s going to stay 
down, too — nobody wants to get on the 
wrong side of this guy’ So I go home. 
I’m depressed. I’m reading the Salt Lake 
Tribune — suddenly, boom, this dual by- 
line.” Woodward and Bernstein. 

“That’s what this film is about, too — 
journalism as the red beating heart of 
democracy,” Rather said. “Particularly as 
Bob played the role. It tells young peo- 
ple, ‘If you want to get into something 
bigger than yourself, something more 
important than reporting on Hollywood 
celebrities — ’ No offense. Bob.” 

Bedford gave him a last, assessing 
glance. “I live in Utah.” 

— Tad Friend 



THE DEEP 
5HARK MONITOR 




T wice a week. Dr. Gregory Skomal 
leaves Chatham harbor, on Cape 
Cod, to count white sharks. A spotter 
plane finds them for him. “The bigger 
ones, usually, you can get close to,” 
Skomal said, the other day. “Most will 
veer away, though. They see the boat 
and say, ‘I don’t know what that shadow 
is,’ and then it’s deep water.” Skomal, 
who works for the Massachusetts Divi- 
sion of Marine Fisheries, is the only sci- 
entist counting white sharks in the At- 
lantic. White sharks are gray on top and 
white on the bottom, and the line where 
the colors meet forms a pattern that 
Skomal says is “like a fingerprint.” He 
can also identify a shark from its scars 



and the shape of its fin. When he reaches 
a shark, he lowers a GoPro camera into 
the water and films it. 

Shark-counting season ends around 
the last week of October. Since June, the 
spotter plane has found several hundred 
sharks, and Skomal has identified a hun- 
dred and twenty of them. A percentage 
of the rest are repeats. The ones Skomal 
encounters typically visit Cape Cod in 
the summer and the Carolinas, Georgia, 
and Florida in the winter. Many wik soon 
pass New York City as they head south. 

Between 2009 and 2013, Skomal and 
a couple of tuna fishermen working for 
him, using harpoons, fitted a number of 
white sharks with acoustic tags, which 
give off signals detected by underwater 
receivers. Four Cape sharks also have 
satellite tags, which were attached to 
their dorsal fins by Skomal and a group 
called Ocearch in 2012 and 2013. These 
signal a satellite when the fins break the 
surface. A shark with an acoustic tag 
usually has only a number, but some 
sharks also have names that the taggers 
give them. Sharks named Julia, Lizzie, 
Anarkali, Andale, Betsy, and Mary Lee 
have swum by the city in the past year. 

Mary Lee, who has a satellite tag, 
was off Fire Island last May. She sur- 
faced one morning at 5:31. Skomal calls 
a shark that surfaces often a finner. Betsy 
is not a finner. “In June, she was off the 
Mississippi Delta,” Skomal said, “and on 
August 22nd we picked up her acous- 
tic tag on Cape Cod.” A fisherman saw 
a white shark off Maryland and sent 
footage of it to Skomal. “Two weeks 
later, it was off the Cape,” Skomal said. 

The most dramatic video of a shark 
this season is one that Skomal made of 
a shark pursuing a seal ofFMonomoy Is- 
land, near the elbow of Cape Cod. The 
shark’s name is Lumpy, because he has 
a lump near his tail. “The seals were 
against the shore, in a really shallow area 
where there’s a little shelf, and it was 
driving the shark nuts,” Skomal said. “He 
just really didn’t want to get into that 
shallow water and risk being beached. 
He was going back and forth, not nec- 
essarily darting, because darting is a waste 
of energy for a shark, but moving in this 
swath along the shoreline, with the seals 
just out of reach.” The shark appeared 
frustrated, “until one seal made a mis- 
take,” Skomal said. “It was returning from 
offshore. We were in less than ten feet 



of water, and it passed almost right under 
us. When it came face to face with the 
shark, it had nowhere to go.” 

In the video, the seal emerges from 
the water. It whips its taU sideways and 
the shark rises from the water like a mis- 
sile. They bang shoulders and fall back 
into the water, like two acrobats who 
have attempted a move they can almost 
manage. 

Seals are more agile than sharks, and 
this one “shot back onto the beach and 
sat there looking stunned,” Skomal said. 
“In all the years I’ve done this, it was the 
closest I ever got to a really hunting 
shark, and it freaked us all out.” 

— Alec Wilkinson 



5HO'>^'-AND-TELL 
BIG 5HAQ 




T here are fifty-two mUlion items in 
the New York Public Library, if you 
count the artifacts, like pieces of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley’s skuU and the walking 
stick that Virginia Woolf carried to the 
river’s edge. The other day, Thomas Lan- 
non, a curator, was riffling through the 
collection, trying to find some objects 
that might interest Shaquille O’Neal, 
who was coming to the library that night 
as part of the N.Y.P.L.’s conversation 
series to talk about his new children’s 
book, “Little Shaq.” 

Lannon was stumped. He’d consid- 
ered original Superman comics, but 




Shaquille O'Neal 
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they’re stored ofF-site.“Shaquille O’Neal 
isn’t really a scholar,” Lannon said, as he 
wheeled two boxes into a makeshift 
greenroom. “But he does have a doctor- 
ate” — in education, and also a master’s 
in business. One of his many nicknames 
is the Big Aristotle. 

When Paul Holdengraber, the li- 
brary’s resident interviewer, started the 
series, the staff created a tradition: be- 
fore each event, the curators pull ob- 
jects geared to the speaker’s interests. 
George Clinton was shown correspon- 
dence between Timothy Leary and 
Allen Ginsberg about psychedelics and 
jazz. Werner Herzog looked at a reg- 
ister of executions at San Quentin, and 
Patti Smith got to hold the Woolf walk- 
ing stick. 

Lannon placed felt pads on three ta- 
bles. On one of them he set down two 
file cards covered in scribbles. “Doodles 
by Herbert Hoover,” he said. “Shaq has 
a sense of humor.” Lannon also had a 
note from George Washington to a field 
general during the Revolutionary War. 
“It shows the military Washington,” Lan- 
non said. “And Shaq is a lawman.” 
(O’Neal is a reserve police officer in Flor- 
ida.) There were two six-inch cones, 
called clay nails, from the ancient Mes- 
opotamian city of Lagash. “I really just 
picked these for their artifactuality,” Lan- 
non said. Then came a letter to King 
Ferdinand of Spain from Christopher 
Columbus’s son Diego, who wanted 
money to circumnavigate the globe. 
(“Diego operated on a Shaquille O’Neal 
scale, a world scale.”) Lannon opened a 
book of hymns by Isaac Watts and read, 
“ ‘How doth the little busy bee improve 
each shining hour, and gather honey . . . 
from every opening flower.’This is a bit 
like the message oPLittle Shaq.’” Along- 
side the hymns was a red dictionary the 
size of a bottle cap, with a picture of 
Samuel Johnson on its inside cover. 

O’Neal appeared at the door, moun- 
tainous as ever, wearing a checkered blazer 
and a black beret. His entourage traded 
behind him. “Hey, Shaq!” Lannon said, 
gesturing toward the miniature Dr. John- 
son. “Look at this — it’s the world’s small- 
est book.” O’Neal pinched the dictio- 
nary and dropped it into his open palm, 
where it was dwarfed by a crystal- 
encmsted Masonic ring. “Holy shit,” he 
said. Lannon beamed. “How big is this 
place?” O’Neal asked. “Fifty- two million 
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items? This isn’t a library — this is the in- 
side of the Internet!” 

Lannon launched right into the busy- 
bee hymn, but O’Neal was losing inter- 
est. He nodded politely. “I bet they have 
crazy insurance,” he said, adding, “I 
haven’t been in a library since the Inter- 
net was created.” He zeroed in on the 
ancient clay naUs. “Oh, those are woolly- 
mammoth tusks,” he guessed. “How 
much is something like this worth? Say 
I have it in my house.” 

“They’re priceless,” replied Lannon, 
whose head came up to the breast pocket 
of O’Neal’s shirt, which bore a dainty 
monogram (“Shaq,” in cursive). 

O’Neal: “One million? Two million?” 
Lannon turned back to the Hoover 
doodles, to make a final point. “Really, it’s 
a question about what’s worth saving,” 
he said. “Is it important in itself, or is it 
important because of who touched it?” 
O’Neal dismissed the question. “Save 
everything,” he said. 

— -Jonathan Blitzer 



A NOTE TO OUR READER5 

I n 1971, Stanley Elkin, a sorely un- 
derrated novelist of the postwar era, 
published a comic picaresque called “The 
Dick Gibson Show.” It remains the best 
book ever written about radio, exploring 
the breadth of American lunacy and beauty 
through the stories and the experiences 
of an itinerant radio host. Dick Gibson 
makes his living talking through the night 
with Arnold the Memory Expert, a nine- 
year-old millionaire orphan, and every 
manner of huckster and grifter imagin- 
able. He was modelled on broadcasting 
oddballs like Long John Nebel, Joe Pyne, 



and Barry Gray, a night-club sophisticate 
who, as legend has it, got so fed up with 
playing big-band records on the air that 
he held the earpiece of his phone to his 
mike so that he could have an on-air con- 
versation with Woody Herman. When 
Gray started taking calls from listeners, 
he helped reinvent a medium — and un- 
leash a new element in American politics. 

Radio and its digital outgrowth, pod- 
casts, have superseded, in creativity and 
intimacy. Long John Nebel’s greatest 
efforts to sell tall tales about his encoun- 
ters with extraterrestrial beings. Inno- 
vative shows like “This American Life,” 
“Radiolab,” “The Read,” “Savage Love- 
cast,”“Serial,”“HardcoreHistoiy,”“WTF 
with Marc Maron,”“The Naked Scien- 
tists,” and dozens of others have trans- 
formed the medium and media itself. 

The New Yorker has been producing 
and posting podcasts on politics, poetry, 
and fiction for years — and we will go 
on doing so. But, in partnership with 
WNYC, the public-radio flagship sta- 
tion in New York, we are upping the 
ante with a new weekly show called “The 
New Yorker Radio Hour.” 

The program of conversation, debate, 
humor, and reporting will feature writ- 
ers, editors, and artists from The New 
Yorker and will be broadcast on terres- 
trial radio on 93.9 FM and AM 820 
(WNYC) and in listen- anytime form 
on newyorker.com and on wnyc.org. 
Within the next few weeks, we expect 
“The New Yorker Radio Hour” to be 
on dozens of stations around the coun- 
try — and, we hope, many more in the 
weeks and months to come. As Dick 
Gibson might say. Please listen. 

— The Editors 
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THE FINANCIAL PAGE 

THE RI5E AND FALL OF FOR-PROFIT 5CHOOL5 



N ot too long ago, for-profit colleges looked like the fu- 
ture of education. Targeting so-called “nontraditional 
students” — ^who are typically older, often have jobs, and 
don’t necessarily go to school full time — they advertised ag- 
gressively to attract business, claiming to impart market- 
able skills that would lead to good jobs. They invested heav- 
ily in online learning, which enabled them to operate 
nationwide and to keep costs down. The University of Phoe- 
nix, for instance, enrolled hundreds of thousands of students 
across the country, earning billions of dollars a year. Between 
1990 and 2010, the percentage of bachelors’ degrees that 
came from for-profit schools septupled. 

Today, the for-profit-education bub- 
ble is deflating. Regulators have been 
cracking down on the industry’s mis- 
deeds — most notably, lying about job - 
placement rates. In May, Corinthian Col- 
leges, once the second-largest for-profit 
chain in the country, went bankrupt. 

Enrollment at the University of Phoenix 
has fallen by more than half since 2010; 
a few weeks ago, the Department of 
Defense said that it wouldn’t fund troops 
who enrolled there. Other institutions 
have experienced similar declines. 

The fundamental problem is that 
these schools made promises they 
couldn’t keep. For-profit colleges are far 
more expensive than community col- 
leges, their closest peers, but, according 
to a 2013 study by three Harvard professors, their gradu- 
ates have lower earnings and are actually more likely to end 
up unemployed. To make matters worse, these students are 
usually in a lot of debt. Ninety-six per cent of them take out 
loans, and they owe an average of more than forty thousand 
dollars. According to a study by the economists Adam Loo- 
ney and Constantine Yannelis, students at for-profit schools 
are roughly three times as likely to default as students at tra- 
ditional colleges. And the ones who don’t default often use 
deferments to stay afloat: according to the Department of 
Education, seventy-one per cent of the alumni of Ameri- 
can National University hadn’t repaid a dime, even after 
being out of school for five years. 

Dependence on student loans was not incidental to the 
for-profit boom — it was the business model. The schools 
may have been meeting a genuine market need, but, in most 
cases, their profits came not from building a better mouse- 
trap but from gaming the taxpayer-funded financial-aid sys- 
tem. Since the schools weren’t lending money themselves, 
they didn’t have to worry about whether it would be paid 



back. So they had every incentive to encourage students to 
take out as much financial aid as possible, often by giving 
them a distorted picture of what they could expect in the 
future. Corinthians, for instance, was found to have lied 
about job-placement rates nearly a thousand times. And a 
2010 undercover government investigation of fifteen for- 
profit colleges found that aU fifteen “made deceptive or oth- 
erwise questionable statements.” One told an applicant that 
barbers could earn up to two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars a year. Schools also jacked up prices to take advan- 
tage of the system. A 2012 study found that increases in tu- 
ition closely tracked increases in financial aid. 

For-profit colleges have capitalized on our desire to make 
education more inclusive. Students at for-profit schools are 
able to borrow huge sums of money because the government 
does not take creditworthiness into account when making 
most student loans. The goal is noble: everyone should be 
able to go to college. The result, though, is that too many 
people end up with debts they cannot 
repay. Seen this way, the students at for- 
profit schools look a lot like the home- 
owners during the housing bubble. In 
both cases, powerful ideological forces 
pushed people to borrow (“Homeown- 
ership is the path to wealth”; “Educa- 
tion is the key to the future”). In both 
cases, credit was cheap and easy to come 
by. And in both cases the people push- 
ing the loans (mortgage brokers and for- 
profit schools) didn’t have to worry about 
whether those loans were reasonable, 
since they got paid regardless. 

The government is finally making 
it harder for for-profit schools to con- 
tinue to ride the student-loan gravy 
train, requiring them to prove that, on 
average, students’loan payments amount 
to less than eight per cent of their annual income. Schools 
that fail this test four years in a row will have their access to 
federal loans cut off, which would effectively put them out 
of business. The crackdown is long overdue, but there’s an 
important consequence: fewer nontraditional students will 
be able to go to college. Defenders of the for-profit indus- 
try, including Republicans in Congress, have emphasized 
this point in order to forestall tougher regulation. 

But if we really want more people to go to college we 
should put more money into community colleges and pub- 
lic universities, which have been starved of funding in re- 
cent years. We should also rethink our assumption that col- 
lege is always the right answer, regardless of cost. Politicians 
love to invoke education as the solution to our economic 
ills. But they’re often papering over the fact that our econ- 
omy just isn’t creating enough good jobs for ordinary Amer- 
icans. The notion that college will transform your job pros- 
pects is, in many cases, an illusion, and for a while for-profit 
schools turned it into a very lucrative one. 

— -James Surowiecki 
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U.S. CHRONICLES 



DEFENSE OF 
THE TRUE OUE 

Keeping pork pure in North Carolina. 

BY CALVIN TRILLIN 




'‘Were not fanatics, ”Dan Levine, of the Campaign for Real Barbecue, says. 



F or some years, I’m now prepared 
to admit, I somehow labored under 
the impression that Rocky Mount is 
the line of demarcation that separates 
the two principal schools of North Car- 
olina barbecue. Wrong. The line of de- 
marcation is, roughly, Raleigh, sixty 
miles west. The Research Triangle — 
the area encompassing Raleigh, Dur- 
ham, and Chapel HUl — is a sort of de- 
militarized zone, where someone who’s 
been concentrating on the barbecue 
scene, as I was on my most recent visit, 
half expects to see the distinctive blue 
helmets ofUnited Nations peacekeep- 
ers. Rocky Mount is within the east- 
ern North Carolina sphere of influence. 



where barbecue means the whole hog, 
chopped, with a vinegar-based sauce 
that is flavored with pepper. To the 
west of the DMZ lies territory con- 
trolled by the forces of what is variously 
called Piedmont- or Western- or Lex- 
ington-style barbecue — a version that 
uses only pork shoulders, chopped (or, 
sometimes, sliced), with a sauce that 
is also vinegar-based but has been 
turned pinkish by the addition of 
ketchup or tomato sauce. All of that 
should have been obvious even to some- 
body who, being from Kansas City, 
was brought up to assume that barbe- 
cue meant ribs or beef brisket, with a 
thick, tomato-based sauce, and that the 



presence of chopped-up meat at a bar- 
becue joint would be an indication 
that a customer of long standing had 
absent-mindedly shown up without 
his teeth. 

The agent of my enlightenment on 
this issue was John Shelton Reed, the 
William Rand Kenan, Jr., Professor of 
Sociology Emeritus at the University 
of North Carolina, in Chapel HiU, who 
is one of the preeminent sociologists 
of the South. John and I got acquainted 
a decade ago, when the two of us spoke 
at a Southern Foodways Alliance con- 
ference in Oxford, Mississippi — an 
event that some of us stiU refer to as 
the Barbecue Summit. His speech was 
called “Barbecue Sociology: The Meat 
of the Matter.” Sociologists of his era 
often draw conclusions from everyday 
activities — the words that people in 
various places use to address their moth- 
ers, say, or the difference between the 
South and other parts of the country 
when it comes to the practice of cre- 
mation vs. burial. John and I both ad- 
mire the work of the late Wilbur Ze- 
linsky, a cultural geographer, who, in 
1951, located the northern boundary 
of the South by analyzing a horse-mule 
census in the disputed area. (Where 
more plows were pulled by mules than 
by horses the South began.) In his 
scholarly work and in his writing for 
the general public, John has had a spe- 
cial interest in barbecue. He said in his 
summit speech, “I don’t think you can 
really understand the South if you don’t 
understand barbecue — as food, pro- 
cess, and event.” 

In “Holy Smoke: The Big Book 
of North Carolina Barbecue,” which 
John wrote with his wife. Dale Volberg 
Reed, and William McKinney, no less 
a food authority than the late Craig 
Claiborne, whose bona fldes included 
having been raised in Mississippi, is 
quoted as saying that the difference 
between the two main schools of North 
Carolina barbecue is “slight and sub- 
tle.” An untutored traveller might pass 
through the state without noticing 
that difference. Wherever the traveller 
stopped, chopped pork would be avail- 
able in a bun that also contained a layer 
of coleslaw. It would also be available 
on a plate or, sometimes, in a “tray” — a 
small, stiff-paper container of the sort 
that can be seen in supermarket butcher 
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cases wrapped in plastic and holding 
something like ground meat. The bev- 
erage being offered would probably not 
be beer, as it might be in Texas or Mem- 
phis or my home town, but sweet tea, 
often with the pitcher left on the table, 
or a bottled soft drink that tastes like 
a cousin of cherry Coke and is called 
Cheerwine.The dessert selection would 
probably include cobblers and banana 
pudding. In aU parts of the state, the 
hot sauce on the table would be a North 
Carolina product called, improbably, 
Texas Pete. 

Despite these similarities, a devo- 
tee of North Carolina barbecue would 
say that a traveller who missed the 
differences from meal to meal was sim- 
ply not paying attention. In Johns Bar- 
becue Summit speech, he said, “South- 
ern barbecue is the closest thing we 
have in the U.S. to Europe’s wines or 
cheeses; drive a hundred miles and the 
barbecue changes.”He sees that as stem- 
ming from the “fierce localism” that is 
a part of Southern culture. During my 
visit to North Carolina, he showed me 
a map that he sometimes displays while 
giving speeches; it depicts “The Bal- 
kans of Barbecue.” 

The largest areas on the map are, of 
course, the two principal camps, but 
the map also shows, coming up from 
South Carolina, a swath of territory 



/ 



dominated by mustard-based sauce. 
And it shows a couple of areas that 
might be called the Barbecue Barrens. 
Exchanges between the two principal 
camps can indeed sound a bit like age- 
old disputes in the Balkans, or like bas- 
ketball trash talk between a Duke fan 
and a fan of U.N.C. During a contro- 
versy some years ago about whether 
Lexington, which boasts of having more 
barbecue purveyors per capita than any 
other city in America, should have its 
annual celebration designated the offi- 
cial North Carolina barbecue festival, 
Dennis Rogers, a newspaper colum- 
nist who champions the rival Eastern 
style, wrote, “People who would put 
ketchup in the sauce they feed to in- 
nocent children are capable of most 
anything.” 

J ohn and I were on the subject of 
North Carolina-barbecue geogra- 
ptiy because I’d gone to the state to 
look into the Campaign for Real Bar- 
becue — an inquiry that would involve 
some barbecue consumption on both 
sides of Raleigh. He is one of the 
founders of the campaign, which was 
established in 2013 to preserve au- 
thentic North Carolina barbecue as a 
significant element in the culture of 
the South. John, who grew up in East 
Tennessee, sees much in that culture 




that is worth preserving. What he finds 
himself resisting was expressed suc- 
cinctly by the late Southern cartoon- 
ist Doug Marlette in the days when 
Atlanta, in its haste to become what 
its boosters referred to as “The World’s 
Next Great City,” seemed intent on 
sanding off all its Southern bumps 
and edges — not just the ugly residue 
of legally sanctioned racism. Doug 
Marlette called it Bubbacide. John 
seemed to be offering a partial inven- 
tory of what could be wiped out in a 
Bubbacide when he wrote, in a 1991 
essay, “We could say that people who 
eat grits, listen to country music, fol- 
low stock-car racing, support corporal 
punishment in the schools, hunt ’pos- 
sum, go to Baptist churches, and pre- 
fer bourbon to Scotch are likely to be 
Southerners.” 

His partner in the campaign is a 
young man named Dan Levine, who 
(with the occasional help of his friend 
Jonathan Bloom) runs a blog called 
BBQJew.com. The blog’s name sums 
up the dilemma that would face an ob- 
servant Jew who had a taste for smoky 
meat but lived in North Carolina, where 
the single word “barbecue” on a menu 
is understood to mean barbecued pork. 
In North Carolina, which is second 
only to Iowa in pork production, hogs 
greatly outnumber people. The Na- 
hunta Pork Center, which is roughly 
between Raleigh and Rocky Mount, 
claims to have the largest display of 
pork in the eastern United States, and 
I’m prepared to accept that claim. On 
the day that John and Dan and I 
dropped in to look around, it was dis- 
playing, among other porcine edibles, 
pork ears, pork spleen, pork tongues, 
pork feet, pork tails, fatback, hock 
bones, country-cured hams, cracklings, 
smoked sausages, bacon, cured pork 
shoulder, smoked picnics and Boston 
butts (which together make the upper 
part of a shoulder), cooked pork-chit- 
terling loaf, souse (pork skins, pork ears, 
pork hearts, etc.), and Tom Thumbs, 
also known as Dan Doodles, which are 
the large intestines of pigs stuffed with 
sausage and smoked. Pork is the only 
kind of barbecue that the Campaign 
for Real Barbecue considers “region- 
ally appropriate” for North Carolina. 
The icon on a sign that identifies a 
business as a barbecue joint, in the way 




There’s not much I can do about a gopher with cartel connections. 




that a striped pole would indicate a 
barbershop, is a pig — usually a pig that 
looks remarkably cheerful considering 
the fate that has befallen the pigs to 
be found inside. 

Dan seems unfazed by the ubiqui- 
tousness of the cheerful pig, perhaps 
because he has written on BBQJew.com 
that what Moses was seeking in the 
Promised Land was not mUk and honey 
but chopped hog and hush puppies. 
(No specific Biblical passage is cited 
in support of this interpretation.) I’m 
not in a position to criticize Dan’s schol- 
arship, since, in dealing with the pork 
issue in my own speech at the Barbe- 
cue Summit, I mentioned, with a sim- 
ilar absence of citations, the Barbecue 
Easement, promulgated in Missouri by 
the Joplin rebbe, a renowned Talmud- 
ist and pitmaster: any farm animal with- 
out scales that is subjected to slow heat 
from a hardwood fire for more than six 
hours is kosher. 

The name of the Campaign for Real 
Barbecue was inspired by the Cam- 
paign for Real Ale, in the United King- 
dom, which was founded to protest the 
“bland processed beers” that big brew- 
ers were passing off on the British pub- 
lic. The Campaign for Real Ale uses 
fermentation in wooden casks as its 
main criterion for producing an ac- 
ceptable brew. The Campaign for Real 
Barbecue’s main criterion for bestow- 
ing its certification on a barbecue joint 
is that the meat being served has been 
cooked exclusively from the heat of 
hardwood coals. A barbecue establish- 
ment that cooks with gas or electric- 
ity, perhaps adding some wood chips 
to get a bit of smoky flavor, is likely to 
be referred to by one of the campaign 
founders as a gasser — although John 
concedes that the barbecue produced 
in hybrid ovens, even if lacking “some 
of the soul of the operation,” can, on 
occasion, be better than no barbecue 
at all. The tone of the campaign is in 
keeping with the sort of Southern cour- 
tesy that could presumably be wiped 
out, along with possum hunting, in a 
Bubbacidal episode: the pledge posted 
on its Web site, TrueCue.org, says, 
among other things, “I wiU not eat meat 
cooked only with gas or electricity and 
mislabeled ‘barbecue,’ except when 
courtesy requires it.” In Dan Levine’s 
view, “There’s a continuum. We’re not 



fanatics. We just think there’s one right 
way to do things. Otherwise, it’s just 
oven-roasted pork.” 

T he Campaigners recognize that 
an assessment of what is true to 
North Carolina culture has to take 
into account how that culture has 
evolved. The Research Triangle, in 
particular, has brought to the state 
people who are not just from other re- 
gions but also from other countries. 
Dan Levine himself is illustrative of 
demographic changes. The son of ac- 
ademics from New York, he grew up 
in North Carolina because his family 
moved to Chapel Hill when his mother 
joined U.N.C.’s department of Slavic 
languages. The population shift to- 
ward the Sun Belt has brought to 
North Carolina and other parts of 
the South a number of people who 
learn to love barbecue but do not nec- 
essarily have a strong attachment to 
grits and the Southern Baptist Church. 
In Greensboro, eighty miles west of 
the Raleigh demarcation line, where 
John and I went for lunch the day 



after I arrived in the state, we drove 
down a double-lane whose restaurants 
offered us not only fast-food ham- 
burgers but also burritos and samosas 
and banh-mi sandwiches and sushi. 
At the place where we had lunch, Sta- 
mey’s, the waitress who came over to 
say, in a pronounced North Carolina 
accent, “Y’all ready to order?” was 
Asian. Chip Stamey, the proprietor, 
has been hiring Vietnamese and other 
Southeast Asians since some of them 
were brought to Greensboro in a 
church resettlement project after the 
Vietnam War. “They’re good work- 
ers,” he said, when he sat down in our 
booth to chat. Then he added, with a 
smile, “And they don’t want to go home 
for Christmas.” 

Chip was wearing a Stamey’s T-shirt 
that said on the back “85 years and stiU 
smokin’.” Stamey’s has deep North Car- 
olina roots. Chip’s grandfather Warner 
started his career in the courthouse- 
square tents that barbecue men began 
working out of between World Wars 
whenever court was in session in Lex- 
ington — thus beginning what social 
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scientists might call the Piedmont De- 
viation. In order to confirm that the 
ketchup in Piedmont-style sauce (or 
dip, as sauce is called locally) can be 
traced to the taste for sweet-and-sour 
among Germans who migrated from 
Pennsylvania in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Dale Reed did genealogical re- 
search to demonstrate that the names 
of the courthouse-square pioneers, in- 
cluding the Stameys, were either Ger- 
man names or corruptions of what had 
been German names; the Reeds used 
a map depicting the distribution of re- 
ligious denominations to show that 
Lutherans were concentrated in coun- 
ties that became the heart of Western 
barbecue. That all strikes me as barbe- 
cue sociology in the spirit of Zelinsky’s 
horse-mule census. 

We were joined for lunch by my 
cousin Keith Cushman, who has taught 
in the English department of U.N.C.- 
Greensboro since before the first Chi- 
nese restaurant came to town. Appar- 
ently not finding my explanation of 
the Barbecue Easement up to his stan- 
ce 



dards of scholarship, Keith avoids pork. 
When he ordered chicken. Chip Sta- 
mey seemed to be trying to suppress a 
grimace. Chip explained the presence 
of chicken on the menu as “just an ac- 
commodation.” It’s listed as “chicken 
with barbecue sauce” rather than as 
“barbecued chicken,” he said, because 
chicken actually done in the pits with 
the pork shoulders would dry out be- 
fore it got brought over from the smoke- 
house. John agrees that cooking chicken 
over the coals would usually be “a waste 
of good smoke,” and he also agrees that, 
in an increasingly competitive market, 
some accommodations may have to be 
made. Even the Skylight Inn, a leg- 
endary Eastern-style place in Ayden 
that is so traditionalist that its motto 
is “If it’s not cooked with wood it’s not 
Bar-B-Q_,” now serves chicken. John 
remains calm when he sees beef bris- 
ket on a North Carolina barbecue menu, 
as long as the menu also includes meat 
that is regionally appropriate. 

Stamey’s definitely observes tradi- 
tional cooking methods. Its meat is 



cooked with hardwood coals only, in a 
smokehouse so redolent of pork shoul- 
ders on their way to being barbecue 
that I can imagine some entrepre- 
neurial Stamey in future generations 
figuring out how to market the smell. 
Just inside the entrance to the restau- 
rant, there is a framed letter of certi- 
fication from the Campaign for Real 
Barbecue. On the same wall are pic- 
tures of Stamey forebears plying their 
trade in early times in Lexington’s 
courthouse square. John and Dale 
and Dan and I visited that courthouse 
square a couple of days later, after hav- 
ing a few lunches of Piedmont barbe- 
cue in certified places like Cook’s and 
the Lexington Barbecue. A grocery 
store near the square, Conrad 8c Hin- 
kle, stiU has an inventory that resem- 
bles what it might have had when 
some of its customers were the Pied- 
mont-style barbecue pioneers working 
out of tents. Dan Levine bought some 
pimento cheese and two jars each of 
pickled eggs, pickled okra, and pickled 
green tomatoes. John and Dale took 
home pimento cheese, a jar of scup- 
pernong jelly, and ajar of sorghum. 

A nyone who had any doubts that 
- what Dan calls the right way is 
also the hard way would lose them 
in a visit to a smokehouse. The pit- 
master arrives at three or four in the 
morning to start up the pasteboard 
boxes normally used as kindling. (More 
pasteboard boxes, fiattened out, cover 
the meat, in order to keep the heat 
on and the ashes off.) He has to feed 
wood into the firebox continually. He 
has to shovel burning coals out of the 
firebox and spread them under racks 
of pork every fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. This goes on for about ten hours. 
“It ain’t too awfully bad,” Brandon 
Cook, of Cook’s Barbecue, in Lexing- 
ton, said of the routine, as we watched 
him arrange coals under some pork 
shoulders. To me, it looked bad enough 
to make me wonder why so many 
barbecue people, including Cook, 
choose to join the family business. 
Watching your father or your grand- 
father tend a pit for a number of years 
seems like something that would in- 
spire you to go into, say, insurance sales. 

There are other complications for 
those who do it the hard way. They have 
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to maintain a reliable wood supply, which 
can be difficult; they sometimes have to 
hassle with local environmental author- 
ities. At this point, only fifty or sixty 
barbecue places in the state have been 
certified by the campaign as cooking 
exclusively with wood. That’s more than 
John and Dan expected to find, but it 
still accounts for what they estimate is 
only about ten per cent of the barbecue 
purveyors in North Carolina. And the 
trend isn’t moving in their direction. 
They regularly hear of barbecue joints, 
particularly in the eastern part of the 
state, yielding to the temptation to 
switch to the easy (and cheaper) way. 
John and Dan do not have a powerful 
citizens’ movement behind them. Un- 
like the Campaign for Real Ale, which 
claims something like a hundred and 
sixty- five thousand dues-paying mem- 
bers, the Campaign for True Barbecue 
makes do with a list of patrons (mostly 
prominent chefs or writers with an in- 
terest in barbecue), a list of people who 
have taken the pledge, and a few vol- 
unteer inspectors. John and Dan under- 
stand that they’re fighting a rear-guard 
action. 

So why fight it? I asked John one 
day. “Nostalgia, partly,” he said. In his 
darker moments, he sees his beloved 
barbecue joints being replaced by the 
soulless outposts of some franchise op- 
eration he calls the International House 
of Barbecue, which uses “barbecue” to 
mean meat with bottled barbecue sauce 
on it — ^your choice of meat, your choice 
of sauce. Just as the Campaign for Real 
Ale believes in “well run pubs as the 
centres of community life,” John Reed 
believes that the traditional barbecue 
joint is a place in the South where peo- 
ple from aU walks of life and aU races, 
from the sheriffs’ deputies to the con- 
struction workers to the town bankers, 
gather to eat the local specialty at a 
price just about anybody can afford. (A 
barbecue sandwich at Stamey’s goes 
for three dollars and twenty-five cents.) 
A passage in“Holy Smoke”says, “North 
Carolina barbecue is an edible embod- 
iment of Tradition. For many of us, 
barbecue symbolizes Home and Peo- 
ple.” John’s approach strikes me as a 
culinary version of what the architec- 
ture critic Ada Louise Huxtable was 
getting at in a 1968 quote that I ran 
across in the Times: “What preserva- 



tion is really aU about is the retention 
and active relationship of buildings of 
the past to the community’s function- 
ing present. ’’When, after our first lunch 
of the day, in the eastern part of the 
state, we left B’s Barbecue, in Green- 
ville — a small cinder-block building 
with a cheerful-pig sign and a smoke- 
house out back and, at eleven-twenty 
in the morning, a long line that seemed 
to include both blue-coUar workers and 
staff from the nearby medical school — 
John said, “That’s the kind of place I 
like. That’s the kind of atmosphere I 
like. That’s the kind of food I like.” 



Allen 8c Son, just north of Chapel 
±\. HUl, is not far from where Dan 
Levine grew up. When he returned 
home on college vacations, Dan used 
to make a beeline for Allen’s in order 
to repair a serious barbecue depriva- 
tion. He remains a fan. Keith Allen 
chops his own wood and tends his own 
pit, positioning the coals so that their 
contact with drippings from the meat 
win produce precisely the smoky flavor 
he’s looking for. “I’m trying to get the 
taste,” he told us. “Everybody else is 
just trying to get done.” Particularly at 
lunchtime, Allen’s draws the sort of 
crowd John Reed finds comforting — 
blue-coUar workers mixed with U.N.C. 
faculty and students. Safely in the 
DMZ, Allen uses what he wants from 
both directions, cooking shoulders with 




Eastern-style sauce. There are those in 
the state who believe that the barbe- 
cue fancy should, following Keith Al- 
len’s example, forget about the regional 
rivalry and concentrate on promoting 
North Carolina barbecue as a whole. 
When a newspaper reporter put that 
proposition before Jerry Bledsoe, a 
writer who takes the Piedmont side 
during exchanges of voUeys between 
the camps, he said, “I’m totally opposed. 
The feud is as good as the food.” 
Whether or not there is ever a ces- 



sation of hostilities. North Carolina is 
not immune to national food trends. A 
couple of the places we visited informed 
customers that their barbecue was made 
from locally raised pigs that are hormone- 
and antibiotic-free. In the Research Tri- 
angle, it’s possible to eat barbecue in a 
restaurant that wouldn’t seem out of 
place inTribeca. One evening, John and 
Dale and I drove to Durham to eat at 
The Pit, which, in a building that has 
the look of an old warehouse, seems to 
be an effort to do authentic barbecue 
in a trendy setting. It was filled with a 
young crowd — drawn partly, I assumed, 
from nearby Duke University. On one 
of the brick walls, there was an artfiilly 
arranged display of cleavers. Another 
wall was lined with what looked like 
enlargements of some nineteenth- 
century illustrations of pigs. The menu 
had barbecue in both the Eastern and 
the Lexington styles, along with typi- 
cal barbecue sides, like slaw and collard 
greens. But it also had Jowl Bacon Bru- 
schetta and Barbecue Nachos and Fried 
North Carolina Catfish and Barbecued 
Tofu. The Pit has a wine list. It has valet 
parking, although John did not avail 
himself of that service. Since it cooks 
its barbecue exclusively with wood — its 
former pitmaster was Ed Mitchell, one 
of the legends of North Carolina bar- 
becue — The Pit is certified by the Cam- 
paign for Real Barbecue. 

I got the impression that John 
has made his peace with the fact that, 
in present-day North Carolina, the 
places that he and Dan revere are not 
likely to be widely replicated and may 
not remain completely unchanged. At 
lunch in Greensboro, Chip Stamey told 
us that his college-age son has his own 
ideas about how he might operate 
the family business if he becomes its 
fourth-generation proprietor, and I as- 
sume, simply from the son’s age, that 
the changes he has in mind are likely 
to be more in the direction of The Pit 
than of B’s Barbecue. As we walked 
from The Pit to the car, John, reflect- 
ing on the experience, said, “If this is 
what it takes to introduce barbecue to 
the next generation, so be it.” He is, 
after aU, no fanatic. “Things change,” 
he’d said to me when we discussed the 
possibility of barbecue creeping up- 
market. “On the other hand, a wine list 
is wrong.” ♦ 
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DEPT. OF AQUACULTURE 

ANEW LEAF 

Seaweed could be a miracle food — if we can figure out how to make it taste good. 

BY DANA GOODYEAR 




I stared for a while at the placid face 
of Long Island Sound before I could 
make out Bren Smith’s farm. It was a 
warm, calm morning in September. 
Sixty buoys bobbed in rows like the 
capped heads of synchronized swim- 
mers. It wasn’t until Smith cut the en- 
gine of his beat-up boat, Mookie, that 
I knew for sure we had arrived. The 
farm, a three-acre patch of sea off Stony 
Creek, Connecticut, starts six feet un- 
derwater and descends almost to the 
ocean floor. From the buoys hang ropes, 
and from the ropes hang broad, slip- 
pery blades of sugar kelp, which have 
the color and sheen of wet Kodak film. 

At first, the local fishermen thought 
that Smith was growing some kind of 
marine hemp; that seemed cool. When 



they found out it was seaweed, they 
ribbed him relentlessly. Smith, in any 
case, prefers to call his produce “sea 
vegetables.” He also raises mussels, scal- 
lops, clams, and oysters in lantern nets 
shaped like accordions and stacked pyr- 
amids. He puUed up a lantern net fuU 
of twenty thousand black-and-orange 
scallops, two months old, the size of 
MScM’s.The net was covered in murky, 
greenish clumps of seaweed, crawling 
with sea squirts, little crabs, and trans- 
lucent shrimp. “The farm is a reef for 
hundreds of species,” he said, cutting 
off a hank of seaweed — Gracilaria — for 
me to try. It crunched, filling my mouth 
with the taste of lobster juice. “This is 
what you want to see,” he said. “This 
is good, restorative ocean farming.” 



Seaweed, which requires neither fresh 
water nor fertilizer, is one of the world’s 
most sustainable and nutritious crops. 
It absorbs dissolved nitrogen, phospho- 
rous, and carbon dioxide directly from 
the sea — its footprint is negative — and 
proliferates at a terrific rate. Smith’s kelp 
can grow as much as three-quarters of 
an inch a day, maturing from pinhead 
to ten-foot plant in the course of a win- 
ter, between hurricane seasons. It is re- 
silient, built to take a lashing, but if a 
storm wipes out the crop he can just 
start over. Every year, he harvests be- 
tween thirty and sixty tons of it, about 
the same per-acre yield as a potato 
farmer. Plentiful, healthy, and virtuous, 
kelp is the culinary equivalent of an 
electric car. “You’re not just gaining nu- 
trition, you’re also gaining absolution 
from guUt,” Mark Bomford, the direc- 
tor of the Yale Sustainable Food Pro- 
gram, says. “This is your get-out-of- 
anxiety-free card.” 

As industrial land-based agricul- 
ture becomes increasingly untenable — 
environmentally destructive and at 
the same time vulnerable to drought 
and changing weather — ^we are being 
pushed out to sea. Smith says, “The 
question is. Are we going to do it right 
or wrong?” He calls his system, which 
uses the entire water column, a “3-D 
farm,” and he would like to see it be- 
come the dominant form of aquacul- 
ture. He would like to see kelp — a po- 
tential source of human food, biofuel, 
and animal feed — supplant crops like 
corn and soy. In October, his farm de- 
sign, which he has made open-source, 
won a prize given by the Buckminster 
FuUer Institute for innovative solutions 
to urgent global problems. Not long 
before that, he was honored by Bill 
Clinton at the Clinton Global Initia- 
tive meeting in New York, where he 
showed up without realizing that he 
had a twelve-inch fillet knife in his 
backpack. 

But Smith’s ambitions extend be- 
yond reshaping an industry. In his vi- 
sion, kelp farming can rehabilitate the 
ocean’s threatened ecosystems, miti- 
gate the effects of climate change, and 
revive coastal economies. With thirty 
thousand dollars of start-up money 
and a boat, he figures, an out-of-work 
fisherman can make seventy thousand 
dollars a year. “There are no jobs on a 
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dead planet,” he likes to say. Two years 
ago, he started GreenWave, a nonprofit 
through which he trains fishermen to 
be kelp farmers. Smith plans to form 
a twenty-five-farm co-operative re- 
volving around a seafood hub near New 
Haven, with processing equipment, a 
seed bank and hatchery, value-added 
venders making kelp smoothies, and a 
Beyond Fish market, where the only 
fish available will be barramundi, fed 
on seaweed. In the often overwhelm- 
ingly grim conversation about ocean 
health — some scientists predict fish- 
less oceans by 2050 — Smith’s hopeful 
narrative is good for morale, promis- 
ing that we can eat and thrive in an 
ever more populous and warming 
world. “It’s important to know that 
there’s a way to still sustainably work 
within the ocean,” May Boeve, the 
director of the climate-focussed advo- 
cacy group 350.org, says. “It’s not a 
lost cause.” 

All Smith needs to do is to invent 
a new cuisine based on filter feeders 
and seaweed. He is starting with the 
East Coast offices of Google. “I use 
ocean vegetables at the center of the 
plate and garnish the plate with those 
restorative water-cleansing shellfish,” 
Michael Wurster, the culinary direc- 
tor, told me. “My users are conscious 
about what they eat, where it comes 
from, and how it was raised.” For oth- 
ers, though, there are some challenges. 
Sliminess is not a property that most 
Americans appreciate in food. “What 
is that disgusting oobleck?” was the 
comment that greeted the slick heap 
of kelp spaghetti I served to a pre- 
schooler not long ago. Howard Fischer, 
a hedge-fund manager who personally 
invests in regenerative agriculture and 
restricts himself to foods that meet 
those criteria, told me, “People who are 
eating with their minds first will be the 
early adopters, but there are no guar- 
antees here.”When I asked Boeve about 
her taste for kelp, she said, “I need a 
little more time with it. I’m more of a 
bivalve person myself.” 

The morning after taking me to the 
farm. Smith was back in Stony Creek 
to meet a fisherman he was recruit- 
ing to grow kelp for the co-op. Smith, 
who is five feet five, bald-headed, and 
bulk-shouldered, like the lobsters he 
spent his adolescence hauling from the 



sea in traps, was wearing dirty jeans, 
suspenders, and a blue T-shirt that said 
“Kelp Is the New Kale.” He was drink- 
ing water from an old whiskey bottle. 
He has epilepsy, triggered by two things 
he likes and one that he can’t avoid: al- 
cohol, caffeine, and not getting enough 
sleep. Before he was a full-time farmer, 
he drove a lumber tmck and sold pieces 
of the Coney Island boardwalk sten- 
cilled with obscure words like “pet- 
richor” (the smell of rain on dry earth) 
and “limerence” (tingly infatuation) to 
tourists in Union Square. Once, while 
he was working at a table saw, a board 
flew in his face and knocked him out. 
He stiU has a scar running across the 
bridge of his nose. After the accident, 
he found that he had developed an al- 
lergy to shellfish. He has never learned 
to swim. 

The fisherman, David Blaney, had 
driven down from Point Judith, Rhode 
Island, where his family has been farm- 
ing and fishing the coast for three hun- 
dred years. His people used to fertil- 
ize their crops with seaweed, insulate 
their houses with it, and eat it in hard 
times. He is sixty-seven, white-bearded, 
taciturn; around his neck he wore the 
tooth of a mako shark that tried to 
kill him when he caught it while 
long-lining for tuna off the Grand 
Banks. In the course of his career, he 
said, he’d trawled for cod on huge boats 
known as Big Green Dump Trucks 
and, when the cod ran out, for swill 
like butterfish and whiting; then there 
was only squid to catch, then nothing 
much at all. “The past ten years, the 
way fishing’s been. I’ve branched out,” 
Blaney said, stepping onto Smith’s 
boat. “Marine survey, marine safety. 
But I’ve got nephews and kids myself 
who would like to go back to making 
a living from the sea.” 

Smith threaded his boat through 
the Thimbles, a collection of tiny pri- 
vate islands, some big enough for only 
a single house. It was low tide. An os- 
prey sat on top of a long stick that 
served as a mooring. We passed the 
msty barge where Smith proposed to 
his wife, Tamanna Rahman, a gradu- 
ate student in nursing at Yale, last year. 
Smith and Blaney talked shop: to an- 
chor the buoys. Smith recommended 
mafia blocks and mushrooms; Blaney, 
a diver, thought he might secure them 



with giant screws. When they got out 
to the farm. Smith stopped the boat 
and, using a hook, hauled up a line of 
kelp. He explained the process of thin- 
ning out the growth. “It’s just like, you 
know, farming,” he said, abashed be- 
fore a man who had spent his career 
chasing monsters. “The smaller ones 
we sell as baby leaf kelp — it’s real thin, 
sort of translucent, and has a subtler, 
slightly sweeter base.” 

“I’ve got a lot of fishermen looking 
at me like. You’re gonna do what}" 
Blaney said. “The other day in the coffee 
shop, someone referred to me as Cap- 
tain Kelp, and I’m thinking, I don’t 
think I like that.” But, he said, with the 
warmer water driving lobsters from 
southern New England and the glory 
days of fish-hunting over, some of his 
skeptical colleagues might be persuaded 
to follow him. (Two-thirds of Rhode 
Island’s commercial lobstermen have 
left the business in the past decade.) 
He had credibility, he said, by virtue of 
still being alive after decades at sea. 
“Kelp noodles — it’s an economical and 
clean way to produce good protein,” he 
said. “What’s the problem?” 

Blaney pulled off a piece of kelp and 
bit into it. To most fishermen, seaweed 
is a net-fouler, inimical. He chewed 
thoughtfully. “I know this old captain 
who used to say, ‘Now we’re going 
to shake weed till our heads fall off,’ ” 
he said. 

Smith said, “It might be better than 
the fish in the net.” 

I n kelp. Smith has found what he 
calls “ecological redemption.” He 
was born in 1972 in Newfoundland, 
where his American parents had gone 
during the Vietnam War. His father, a 
linguist, wrote one of the first contem- 
porary Inuttut dictionaries. His mother, 
who graduated from the Sorbonne, 
raised him and his sister and later be- 
came the managing editor of the French- 
textbook division at Houghton Mifflin. 
When Smith was in grade school, the 
family moved to Massachusetts; his 
parents divorced, and Smith, then four- 
teen, dropped out of school and moved 
in with his girlfriend and her mother 
in Section 8 housing. He worked as an 
emergency-room janitor on the night 
shift at a hospital, dabbled in selling 
acid and cocaine, and hung out on the 
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docks with Hell’s Angels. “Bren was a 
tough kid who could take care of him- 
self,” Sylvia Madrigal, his mother’s 
partner, wrote to me in an e-mail. (His 
mother died in December.) “The more 
dangerous the task, the hetter.”Talking 
up his “Newfie” roots. Smith found it 
easy to get work on boats. He started 
on a lobster boat out of Lynn, up the 
coast from Boston. It went out every 
day at 3:30 A.M. and re- 
turned at 5 P.M., after 
which he’d bring lobsters 
to his mother’s office and 
sell them at a markup. 

At seventeen. Smith 
says, he went to Alaska, 
where he fished for cod in 
the Bering Sea and in il- 
legal waters off the coast of Russia; the 
cod went to McDonald’s. “We were 
throwing millions of pounds of bycatch 
over because we only had permits for 
a couple of kinds of fish,” he told me. 
“It was like a sea of death around the 
boat. I’m not an environmentalist” — 
he considers conservation alone to be 
an inadequate response to climate 
change, and insensitive to people’s need 
to eat and work — “but I loved the sea, 
and wanted to spend my whole life 
working at sea. It was just clearly not 
sustainable.” When the cod stocks 
crashed and Newfoundland’s job mar- 
ket went with them. Smith saw it as 
the beginning of the end of wild fish. 
He returned to Newfoundland to try 
aquaculture, which promised both a 
solution to a food problem and a fa- 
miliar way of life, but he was quickly 
disillusioned. “It was Iowa pig farming 
at sea,” he said. 

Between fishing gigs. Smith finished 
high school and enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont; he graduated in 
1996 with a degree in English and re- 
ligion. By 2000, he was living in an Air- 
stream in the woods near New Haven, 
trying to feed himself by growing fish 
from pet-store stock in plastic tubs. 
One day, he read in the paper that some 
of the historic shelling leases near the 
Thimble Islands — so-called king’s 
grants, which had gone fallow after an 
oyster die-off in the nineties — would 
be made available. He got one, for fifty 
dollars an acre, and dropped some oys- 
ter cages on the seabed. During the 
next decade, he built a business. Thim- 



ble Island Oyster Company, around 
the allure of artisanaUy produced, eco- 
friendly filter feeders from an idyllic 
spot. He added clams, scallops, and 
mussels, and started a community- 
supported fishery program, with sub- 
scription customers. 

Then came the one-two punch 
of Hurricanes Irene and Sandy, with 
storm surges that buried his entire crop 
in three feet of mud. He 
lost years’ worth of pro- 
duce and half his gear, and 
nearly drowned trying to 
recover the rest. “I decided 
that this was the new nor- 
mal — I was going to exist 
in extreme weather and 
changing water tempera- 
tures,” he said. “I started searching 
around for different species to grow 
and different ways of growing them.” 
He pulled the lantern nets off the sea- 
floor and hung them in the water col- 
umn so they could swing in a storm 
and not get swamped. He drew a line 
around the farm: he would grow only 
species, like his filter feeders, that were 
delicious and restorative. 

That is how he found kelp. Charles 
Yarish, a leading seaweed expert at the 
University of Connecticut who has suc- 
cessfully manipulated the life cycle of 
sugar kelp and studies its bioextractive 
capabilities, agreed to breed the plants 
in his lab. Yarish’s lab is a library of 
species, a series of chilly walk-ins with 
brightly lit shelves of flasks holding 
acid-green tendrils, mossy puffballs, 
scab-red tufts. Smith picks up the seed- 
lings, on thin twine wrapped around 
PVC pipe, and unspools them on his 
underwater lines when the water tem- 
perature drops into the low fifties, usu- 
ally by late fall. There could come a 
day when the water in the Sound is 
too warm for kelp to thrive; Smith will 
adjust. “It wasn’t just adding another 
species,” he told me. “It was the begin- 
ning of adding another ten thousand 
species.” 

One afternoon. Smith invited me 
to the house that he and Rahman re- 
cently bought in Fairhaven, a neigh- 
borhood of New Haven that was once 
known as Clam Town, back when it 
was the nexus of the booming East 
Coast oyster trade. The house, a Vic- 
torian Gothic overlooking the river. 



was built in 1875 by an oyster king- 
pin; there is a shucking room in the 
basement, and Smith and Rahman stiU 
find shells in their garden. Smith took 
off his boots on the back porch before 
entering the kitchen, where Rahman 
was cleaning mussels at the sink. Her 
family is from Bangladesh; she grew 
up in L.A.’s Koreatown, eating the 
kinds of things that Smith puUs off his 
nets. She met Smith at a dinner party 
thrown by one of his customers. “Bren 
tried to woo me with his clams,” she 
said. “I made this amazing Thai dish 
and then an hour later broke out in 
hives. It was my first allergic reaction.” 
They have EpiPens placed strategically 
around their house. 

Soon it was time to eat, at a table 
laden with seaweed and its cohabitants. 
There were bright-green flakes of 
roasted sea lettuce on cucumber, sea- 
soned with salt that Smith harvests 
from the farm. The butter was flecked 
with yeUow-green chunks of kelp, like 
the terrazzo floor in an old bank. Rah- 
man found a tiny slipper shell in her 
mussels; Smith told her she could eat 
it, a bonus delicacy. The main course 
was fra diavolo, but instead of linguine 
it was made with kelp noodles. It tasted 
fresh and briny, like the breath in your 
nose on a windy day at the beach. 
“There’s a learning curve with it,” Rah- 
man said delicately. She is the foodie 
of the family, but it was clear that she 
still had her doubts. 

“We’re picking one of the tough- 
est food types to convince Americans 
to eat,” Smith said. “But we have no 
choice.” In his opinion, there is noth- 
ing inherently delicious about kale, so 
bitter, tough, and leathery; we learned 
to love the stuff because Gwyneth Pal- 
trow told us to and Dan Barber gave 
us recipes. But, much as kale needed 
Barber and his ilk to turn it from a 
T-bone garnish into a way of life, kelp 
will need a chef to make us desire it. 

S eaweed is the unlovely name for 
marine macroalgae, an enormous, 
varied family of more than ten thou- 
sand species. Most are benthic: they 
attach to rocks, seabed, or other sea- 
weeds with a clamplike structure called 
a holdfast. They come in brown, red, 
and green; some iridesce. Mating, they 
use eyespots, release pheromones, or 
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AMAZING IS 
BEING ASKED THE 
RIGHT QUESTIONS 



Kieran Holoran is a living example of 
precision medicine in action. Diagnosed 
with Acute Myeloid Leukemia (AML), 
he was initially given a 30% chance of 
survival, and that only after a risky 
bone marrow transplant. Dr. Gail 
Roboz at NewYork-Presbyterian took a 
different approach. Additional testing 
on Kieran’s marrow uncovered a 
rare mutation in his leukemia cells. 
With this mutation, his chance of 
a cure would be just as high with 
chemotherapy as with a bone marrow 
transplant, and he was able to avoid 
the procedure altogether. As he himself 
puts it, “Dr. Roboz asked the right 
questions. ArK) the answers were there. 
She did it by throwing the playbook out 
the window." 
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extrude slime. Certain species can re- 
produce vegetatively. They can come 
equipped with floats so that their 
leaves — called blades — stay close enough 
to the surface to photosynthesize. In- 
stead of rigid cell walls like those found 
in land plants, seaweeds’ cell walls are 
rich in sugars to help them hend rather 
than break in swells. These sugars — 
known as alginates, carrageenans, and 
agars — thicken, bind, and emulsify 
toothpaste, shampoo, skin cream, and 
countless industrial foods, including 
most ice cream. 

The ocean covers seventy per cent 
of the earth and produces less than two 
per cent of our food. To grow the rest, 
we use almost forty per cent of the 
world’s land and nearly three-quarters 
of our fresh water. “We haven’t begun 
to explore the ocean as a food source,” 
Mike Rust, an aquaculture scientist 
with the National Oceanic and Atmo- 
spheric Administration, told me. “If 
you want a glimpse of the future, the 
best one is Jules Verne’s ‘Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues Under the Sea’” — ^where 
Captain Nemo feeds his crew exclu- 
sively on food harvested from the ocean. 
Nearly half the world’s ocean-farmed 
product is seaweed. Most of the indus- 
try, which is worth some six billion dol- 
lars, is in Asia, where seaweed has long 
been welcome on the plate. “If you were 
to extrapolate one of those Asian sea- 
weed farms, it becomes incredible pretty 
quickly,” Rust said. “You get specula- 
tive numbers, like, you could replace 
all agriculture with less than one per 
cent of the oceans’ surface area.” 

Seaweed can be rich in protein. Vi- 
tamin Bi 2 , and trace minerals. Iodine 
and omega-3 fatty acids, which many 
seaweeds have in abundance, are es- 
sential for brain development; some 
researchers believe seaweed may have 
played a role in the rise of Homo sapi- 
ens. Archeologists have posited a “kelp 
highway,” to describe the coastal mi- 
gration of the early Americans, some 
fourteen thousand years ago. Among 
modern Westerners, it has largely been 
treated as the food of last resort, a hedge 
against starvation that lingers nostal- 
gically in corners of authentic cooking 
after the crisis wanes. An exception to 
this is purple laver (nori, in Japan), 
which the Welsh make into cakes and 
cook in bacon fat, and which the Brit- 



ish food writer Jane Grigson said is “the 
one seaweed we can decently count in 
English or Welsh cooking as a vege- 
table.” Now that our brains are big 
enough to have devised a million ways 
to eat too much, seaweed could come 
to the rescue again. A recent study 
from the University of Newcastle found 
that the alginates in brown seaweed 
may inhibit the uptake of fat. Jamie 
Oliver, the British chef, recently lost 
almost thirty pounds and attributed it 
to seaweed, and to drinking only on 
weekends. 

But seaweed’s most compelling 
property maybe its ability to scrub, ab- 
sorbing excess nitrogen and phospho- 
rous, deposited in the water by agri- 
cultural runoff and wastewater, and 
dissolved carbon dioxide from com- 
busted fossil fuels. (More than a quar- 
ter of the COj released into the atmo- 
sphere is absorbed by the ocean.) Too 
much nitrogen and phosphorous can 
cause algal blooms, which, when they 
go bust, leave deoxygenated dead zones 
where little can survive. Excess car- 
bon contributes to ocean acidification, 
which dissolves coral reefs and harms 
sheU-forming creatures on which many 
of the fish we eat depend. Research on 
aquaculture in Asia has shown that one 
ton of dried kelp can contain as much 
as a third of a ton of carbon. Rust has 
estimated that if we can accelerate sea- 
weed production by fifteen per cent a 
year (the current growth rate is nine 
per cent) by 2050 that biomass will be 
able to remove eighteen per cent of the 
nitrogen and sixty-one per cent of the 
phosphorous contributed to the ocean 
by fertilizers annually, and will take up 
six per cent of the ocean’s emissions- 
related carbon. 

StiU, it would take decades of ag- 
gressive planting to lower atmospheric 
COj below three hundred and fifty 
parts per million, the level that most 
climatologists say is necessary to avert 
planetary disaster. Seaweed might have 
a more meaningful influence in highly 
sensitive areas, such as coastal water- 
ways. In Puget Sound, where the ptero- 
pods — tiny marine snails known as 
sea butterflies — are showing signs of 
dissolution from intensifying acidity 
and dead zones have been spotted, a 
study is under way to measure how 
seaweed cultivation may alter the local 



chemistry. The study wiU also look at 
potential problems associated with sea- 
weeds’ spongelike powers. Hijiki, the 
spiky brown seaweed often served at 
Japanese restaurants, is known to have 
elevated amounts of arsenic; accord- 
ing to Kelp Watch, which was estab- 
lished after the Eukushima nuclear 
disaster to monitor radioactive iso- 
topes in kelp from Mexico to Alaska, 
kelp is a powerful concentrator of ce- 
sium. A primary goal of the research 
in Puget Sound is to propose ways to 
safely direct seaweeds into the human 
food stream. “We need to create a cu- 
linary bow wave for sea vegetables,” 
Betsy Peabody, one of the investiga- 
tors, told me. 

An era of seaweed eating can start 
to seem inevitable — penance for the 
golden days of corn and cars and cows. 
Paul Greenberg, who has written ex- 
tensively about the collapse of fish 
stocks, told Business Insider last year, 
“If I could buy kelp futures, I would.” 
Given the exigencies of feeding the 
planet, it might be preferable to other 
available alternatives. “It’s not worms 
and it’s not bugs, so that’s positive, 
right?” he said to me. “I don’t think 
anyone is going to stick their Anger 
down their throat and SAy,‘ Blech, kelp — 
I don’t want to eat it.’” Cheryl Dahle, 
the founder of Euture of Eish, says, “We 
eat things now we never would have 
imagined eating twenty years ago. We 
eat dogfish. It’s called dogfish, for cry- 
ing out loud! If we can develop a mar- 
ket for snakehead fish — an exotic, in- 
vasive aquarium species — out of the 
Chesapeake, we can create a market 
for kelp.” 

At Oregon State University, research- 
ers have decided that bacon might 
be a more effective marketing vehicle 
than guilt, idealism, or fear. In July, the 
university created a small media frenzy 
when it announced that it had patented 
a strain of dulse that tasted like bacon 
when cooked. It was a bit like announc- 
ing that you’d discovered a variety of or- 
ange that could be squeezed into juice — 
vegan restaurants have been selling 
“D.L.T.s”for years — ^but that didn’t stop 
ABC News from calling dulse “the Holy 
Grail of seafood.” 

“It’s bacon or sex, those are the two 
things that drive the world, as far as I 
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BIRD50NG AFTER A5LEEPLE55 NIGHT 

His “teakettle” sound from somewhere smells like toast. 
What’s early for him for me is very late. 

Now as I see him empty his throat from a post, 

I know for once why the Carolina Wren’s called Great. 

— Gibbons Ruark 



can tell,” Christopher Langdon, the 
marine biologist who grew the dulse, 
told me when I visited him at the 
Hatfield Marine Science Center, in 
Newport, Oregon. He is British, with 
rosy cheeks and a subdued twinkle. 
Twenty years ago, he started cultivat- 
ing dulse in tanks of bubbling seawa- 
ter to see if it would make an effective 
feed for farmed abalone. He observed 
some unusual traits — rapid growth, a 
distinct pompom-like morphology — 
and continued to experiment with nu- 
trients, population density, and turbu- 
lence. The strain that he patented, 
called C3, grows by eighteen per cent 
a day. 

Dulse is a delicate pinkish-red sea- 
weed, sometimes called red kale, which 
the Irish ate during the famine. It is 
stiU wild-harvested in Ireland and the 
United Kingdom. “I’ve had a wonder- 
ful call from someone in Ireland who 
told me he only collects dulse when 
the moon is full,” Langdon said. “He 
had all these recipes — they add dulse 
to potatoes, and that’s apparently one 
of their favorite combinations.” 

A year ago. Chuck Toombs, a bois- 
terous instructor at Oregon State’s busi- 
ness school, stopped by Langdon’s lab. 
When he learned that dried dulse sold 
for sixty dollars a pound at Whole 
Foods, he got inspired. “I kept think- 
ing about it, driving home to Port- 
land,” he told me. “Sixty dollars a 
pound! How much can we grow, and 
what can we make of this stuff? I want 
to sell bales to Costco. ’’Toombs quickly 
ran some numbers and estimated that 
eleven thousand acres of kale were 
planted in the United States last year. 
“Producing indoors under artificial 
light, we think we could produce the 
same amount of dulse in a building 
the size of Home Depot,” he said. He 
recently launched a business selling 



dulse salad dressing at natural-food 
stores. 

Langdon took me to see the tanks — 
turbid vats roiling with tangles of dulse. 
“Here’s the C3,” he said, breaking off 
a piece for me. I took a bite. It was 
ticklish, like escarole, with the tooth- 
feel of a Twizzler; beneath the strong 
salt flavor, it tasted slightly nutty. “Our 
next project is to develop a culture sys- 
tem where you can grow dulse on land, 
without a continuous supply of new 
seawater. The idea is a dulse farm out- 
side London, Berlin, Paris, or Tokyo 
to supply restaurants with fresh dulse 
every day.” 

For the US. market, seaweed snacks 
may prove to be the point of entry — 
and the first battleground with kale. 
According to FoodNavigator, an indus- 
try publication, the category is grow- 
ing by about thirty per cent each year, 
with sales for 2014 as high as five hun- 
dred million dollars, compared with the 
kale-chip business, which is worth two 
hundred million. SeaSnax — organic, 
non-G.M.O. -certified nori sheets 
basted in olive oil and dusted with salt — 
have edged out cheddar bunnies on cer- 
tain West Coast playgrounds. Ocean’s 
Halo seaweed products have made it 
even further: at Whole Foods they’re 
sold in the chips section. The company, 
in Burlingame, California, was founded 
by Mike Shim, a Korean- American 
former Yahoo employee, and Robert 
Mock, a Texan who became addicted 
to the nori sheets his son snacked on 
but wished that they were crunchy, like 
Doritos. With the natural-foods mar- 
ket growing faster than the conven- 
tional one. Shim thinks the seaweed- 
snack business can develop along the 
lines of coconut water, which is now a 
biUion-doUar industry. “We’re only two 
years old and we’re selling millions of 
dollars’ worth of seaweed snacks a year,” 



he says. “We’re really focussing on main- 
streaming seaweed for the American 
consumer.” 

In Portland, at Oregon State’s Food 
Innovation Center, a young chef with 
a large mustache had been assigned to 
create dulse-related products to intro- 
duce to the public. (His previous post 
was at the Nordic Food Lab, an off- 
shoot of Rene Redzepi’s restaurant 
Noma, where he ate a lot of jellyfish, 
wild herbs, and dulse ice cream.) To 
emphasize dulse’s bacon flavor — from 
naturally occurring glutamates — he 
cold-smoked it and then fried it in 
grapeseed oil. “This could be a big part 
of pushing meat to the side of the plate,” 
he said. It was a greasy dark green — 
heat brings out the chlorophyll — and 
intensely salty. Using meat glue to cre- 
ate a slab, he’d managed to get it chewy. 
It wasn’t bacon, but it wasn’t bad. 

B ren Smith believes that seaweed 
can be the cheapest food on the 
planet, the fish sticks of the future. “We 
are going there,” he said. “The question 
is. Win it be cod-liver oil, or will it be 
delicious?” In late August, he had a 
breakthrough: he met Brooks Headley, 
a punk drummer turned pastry chef 
who recently opened Superiority Burger, 
an un-earnest vegetarian burger joint 
in the East Village. 

At the end of the first week of Sep- 
tember, Smith was at the train station 
in New Haven, wearing clean jeans and 
a green hat, swaggering like Popeye. 
He had two Whole Foods bags, each 
containing a box labelled “Sea Greens: 
Baby Kelp Leaf,”looped over his arms, 
and a tray of Dunkin’ Donuts coffee 
balanced in his hands. We were on our 
way to see Headley. “I bet this is the 
first time domestically grown kelp has 
ever been on Metro North,” he said. 

A few days earlier, the Times had 
given Superiority an impassioned re- 
view, comparing it to Momofuku in the 
early days. Tonight, Headley was going 
to serve Smith’s kelp, both the fresh 
product Smith had with him and some 
frozen noodles he’d been working with 
all week. Smith showed me a picture of 
a flve-doUar side that Headley had de- 
signed: a scribble of bright-green kelp 
noodles and roasted carrots in barbecue 
sauce, served with bread crumbs and a 
dash of lemon in a paper boat. “Maybe 
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exactly what kelp needs is a little punk 
rock,” Smith said. “Not hippy vegans.” 
The restaurant is tiny, six seats in 
three hundred square feet, including 
the kitchen. Headley, wearing a black 
knit cap, greeted us among boxes of 
the day’s produce. “When we started 
playing around with the kelp, I didn’t 
expect it to be so sturdy,” he said. “It 
seems like it’s going to wilt into spin- 
ach. But the texture is still there, even 
after it’s seared on the flattop.” He was 
practically bouncing. “I’m so excited,” 
he said. “This is, like, new.” 

Smith said, “The reason the struc- 
ture is so good is that in the winter it’ll 
freeze-thaw- freeze-thaw-freeze.” 

A skinny cook with white-blond 
hair and an Orioles cap said, “It re- 
minded me of pad-Thai noodles.” 
Headley agreed. “There’s also like a 
gummy-bear quality to it. That gelatiny 
snap. Texture and mouthfeel is a huge 
thing for us. We try to do things that 
are gut-level fast- food satisfying with- 
out being meat.” He gave us some kelp 
to try: one extremely long noodle piled 
like cat-mauled knitting yarn, topped 
with a heap of carrots and smothered in 
a re-creation of K.C. Masterpiece. 

Superiority is open from six to ten 
and serves two hundred and forty peo- 
ple — one a minute — every night. Around 
five, a mob started to form outside the 
door. A ten-year-old boy with fair curly 
hair and braces, wearing a December- 
ists T-shirt, pushed his nose against the 
glass. When he finally got in, he was 
giddy with delight. He had made his 
family come from CarroU Gardens to 
try the food. Of course he had ordered 
the kelp. “Everyone in my class thinks 
seaweed is disgusting,” he said. “They’re 
horrified.” He went on, “I’m the adven- 
turous eater in the family. I hate the 
SeaSnax. It’s not like real seaweed. It’s 
over-salted, over-olive-oUed. My sister 
likes anything that tastes normal. Tme 
story: if we put a plate of SeaSnax in 
front of her she’d eat the whole thing.” 
“You used to like them, too,” his 
mother said. 

“I used to like them.” 

“Seaweed’s very mainstream now,” 
his father added. “Well, mainstream in 
Brooklyn.” 

The kelp and carrots sold out in three 
hours. Smith seemed to have found his 
man: a crowd-pleaser with indisputable 



anti-establishment bona fides.“I’ve never 
had any kale in house,” Headley said. 
“I’m actually not a big fan of raw kale.” 

As much as we need seaweed, it may 
Jr\. need us more. Tom Ford is a ma- 
rine biologist and the director of the 
Bay Foundation, which works to re- 
forest the giant kelp in Santa Monica 
Bay, three-quarters of which has van- 
ished since 1950. I met Ford in his 
office, which is a trailer on the campus 
of Foyola Marymount University, where 
he also teaches. Scuba gear hung on 
the walls. 

On his computer he showed me a 
presentation called “Kelp! I Need Some- 
body.”It opened with an aerial shottaken 
two years ago of light-blue, kelpless water 
off Honeymoon Cove, at the southern 
end of the bay. Like others around the 
world, this kelp forest had been devas- 
tated. Around the time of the Second 
World War, industrial harvesters came 
in, seeking alginates, and unwittingly 
took off the growth zone of the plants, 
slowing their recuperation. (The har- 
vesters pulled out in 2006.) Now there 
is the additional stress of sewage and 
storm runoff from a megalopolis. But 
the largest problem is the purple sea ur- 
chin, which loves to eat giant kelp. In 
the eighteen-fifties, with sea otters, the 
urchins’primary predators, hunted nearly 
to extinction for their fur, the purple ur- 
chins began experiencing a population 
boom. The dead kelp forest, these days, 
is called an urchin barren. 

Ford refers to seaweed-sequestered 
carbon as “gourmet carbon,” but not 
because he’s trying to get people to eat 
it. The kelp forest is a potential carbon 
sink — problematic carbon, embodied, 
makes its way up the food chain until 
it reaches an apex predator, such as a 
shark, which when it dies sinks to the 
ocean floor — and it also rebuilds a dec- 
imated ecosystem, providing a place 
for fish to breed and feed, and for mi- 
grating gray whales to hide their young. 
The fishermen get reemployed, and the 
coast is protected from storm surges 
and erosion. Besides, a kelp forest is an 
ecological refuge that can be installed 
in the only real estate that is readily 
available. “Where am I going to plant 
the giant forest in the middle of L.A. 
to sequester carbon?” Ford said. 

For the past two years. Ford and his 



colleagues have been bringing the for- 
est back to life. Their method is simple: 
dive down with a hammer and smash 
most of the urchins they see. It has been 
remarkably effective, and thirty- four 
acres have been restored. One socked-in 
morning this fall. Ford picked me up in 
a tmck to take me to Honeymoon Cove 
so I could see it for myself He is from 
eastern Pennsylvania. The first time he 
saw giant kelp while diving, he was ter- 
rified. “It was the biggest, darkest, shad- 
owiest thing I’d ever seen in the ocean,” 
he said. “Scared the heU out of me.” 

We drove through a neighborhood 
of gracious houses with deep lawns, 
where the for-sale signs were from 
Sotheby’s, and parked by a steep cliff. 
Below us was a rocky beach and the 
Pacific, spit-white at the edge, then 
chalky, then blue. In wetsuits, we picked 
our way down a hundred and fifty feet 
of switchbacked trail. Ford stepped gin- 
gerly; he is afraid of heights. On the 
beach, he walked me to the water’s 
edge, which was piled with gloopy de- 
composing kelp. Flies buzzed all around. 
“This is how most people experience 
kelp,” he said. He picked up a dried- 
out holdfast, like a nest. Inside it was 
a small sea star. 

Diving in the kelp is a biologist’s 
dream. “You can be sixty feet down, 
looking up at these giant columns of 
kelp spreading out on the surface, and 
these golden shafts of light, like light 
through a stained-glass window,” he 
said. “There are hundreds of species 
around you. It’s like flying through the 
forest.” We waded into the water and 
put our flippers and masks on. I ducked 
my head under and gazed. Two years 
ago, it was rocks and urchins. Now kelp 
was everywhere, ochre-colored, thirty 
feet tail, flailing like tube dancers out- 
side a car wash. Three bright-orange 
Garibaldi fish swam past, then a group 
of opaleye, then five kelp bass. I came 
up to the surface and dove down again, 
plugging my nose with one hand and 
using the other to pull myself down 
the length of a plant. The water was 
milky with kelp slough. Southern sea 
palms swooshed and swayed as the 
waves tumbled over them. At the sur- 
face, Ford held up a loose piece of kelp, 
shaggy and decrepit with a small hold- 
fast — it was sporifying. “More spores,” 
he said. “Go, go, go.” ♦ 
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SHOUTS & MURMURS 

BERNE SANDERS GREETS 
TRICK-OR-TREATERS 

BY ETHAN KUPERBERG 



All right, all right, you don’t have to 
shout. You want a treat or you’ll 
trick me. Makes sense. Silly? A little. 
But also? Very aggressive. 

I like aggressive. You’re good peo- 
ple. Hard working. You’ve got fami- 
lies. And the fact that you can’t sim- 
ply earn the treats you deserve, you’ve 



gotta go around begging, I don’t like 
saying this, but here’s the reality: it’s 
an international embarrassment. 

Everyone on the block knows it. 

You? What are you supposed to be? 
A ghost? Very nice. Very cute, with the 
sheet. I dressed up as a ghost a few 
times, too, back in Brooklyn. It’s a fine 
costume. Maybe you’U get a fun-size 
Snickers, if you’re lucky. 

But let me tell you who the real 
ghost is. The American middle class. 
And it’s not just a white blanket with 



some scissor holes in it. It’s actually 
disappearing. And it’s certainly had 
enough tricks, let me teU you. 

By the way. I’ve spent a lot of time 
living in scary-looking houses. I don’t 
give a damn about ghosts. 

What are you? Speak up, I can’t hear 
you. A vampire? Huh. With the black 



suit and the fangs? I thought you were 
some sorta Wall Street guy. My mis- 
take. I apologize. 

But let’s cut the B.S. — nothing’s 
scarier than living in an oligarchy. Not 
even those pointy fingernails. 

What’s that on your mouth there? 
Fake blood? You spent actual Amer- 
ican dollars on fake blood? Listen to 
me. Get some ketchup. Squirt it out 
and wipe it on your mouth. That’s it. 
Cheaper than any fake blood you’ll 
buy at a corporate Halloween chain 



store. You don’t even need name-brand 
ketchup. Now take the money you 
saved on fake blood and invest it in 
a strong national grassroots move- 
ment — we’re not asking for much 
more than thirty dollars. I mean, stand 
up and organize. For God’s sake, 
organize. 

Well, aren’t you a cute little balle- 
rina? 

Let’s not sit on the fence here — 
you’re not going to get all the treats 
you deserve until we start a serious dis- 
cussion about why you are aU walking 
more blocks for less candy than ever 
before. You can wave that pirate sword 
all you want, young man, but I’m tell- 
ing you it’s shortsighted. You won’t fill 
up those pillowcases until you demand 
treats from every house — goddam it, 
from the entire neighborhood. I hear 
that some people in the gated com- 
munity down the road even give out 
full-size 3 Musketeers bars. But only 
if they decide that your costume is good 
enough. Disgraceful. 

Let me ask you kids something. 
What do you really care about? Be- 
cause, let’s be honest, dressing up is 
a distraction from the real issues. Look 
at this block. Who’s giving out the 
candy? A tiny group of individuals. 
And they’re diverting you with their 
decorations — the cobwebs, the skel- 
etons, all that candle-in-a-pumpkin 
hullabaloo. But who’s doing the walk- 
ing? Who’s doing the doorbell-ring- 
ing? Who’s doing the suggestion of 
tricking? Which, might I add, is some- 
thing you all must continue to do in 
such a highly competitive neighbor- 
hood economy. Who’s doing the work? 
You are. 

The unequal distribution of treats 
is the great issue of our time. And I’m 
sick of — 

Hey, stop crying. You, little boy 
dressed as a banana, what’s with the 
tears? Sponge who? You’re a sponge- 
blob with a square dance? I’ve never 
heard of such a thing. I thought you 
were a banana. Look, I’ve got no time 
for made-up nonsense if we’re going 
to save the middle class. And neither 
do any of you. 

As for treats. I’ve got a loaf of bread, 
only one day old. I’ve got a couple of 
Altoids, and if anybody wants they 
can pet my cat. ♦ 
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LETTER FROM OXFORD 

ACCOUNTING FOR TASTE 

How packaging can make food more flavorful. 

BY NICOLA TWILLEY 




S itting in a pub one night a dozen 
years ago, Charles Spence realized 
that he was in the presence of the ideal 
experimental model: the Pringles potato 
chip. Spence, a professor of experimen- 
tal psychology at Oxford University, 
mns the Crossmodal Research Lab there, 
which studies how the brain integrates 
information from the five human senses 
to produce a coherent impression of re- 
ality. Very often, these modes of percep- 
tion influence one another on the way 
to becoming conscious thought. For in- 
stance, scientists have long known that 
whether a strawberry tastes sweet or bland 
depends in no small part on the kinds 
of organic molecule detected by olfac- 
tory receptors in the nose. Spence had 
been wondering whether taste might be 
similarly shaped by sound: Would a po- 
tato chip taste different if the sound of 



its crunch was altered? To explore that 
question, he needed a chip with a reli- 
ably uniform cmnch.The Pringle — that 
thin, homogeneous, stackable parabo- 
loid — ^was perfect. 

Over the next few weeks, Spence in- 
vited twenty research subjects to his base- 
ment lab and sat them in front of a mi- 
crophone in a soundproof booth. There 
they were handed a pair of headphones 
and instructed to bite, one by one, into 
nearly two hundred Pringles original- 
flavor chips. After a single crunch, each 
subject spat out the chip and gave it a 
rating: crisper or less crisp, fresh or less 
ffesh.The subjects could hear each cmnch 
as it looped from the mike into the head- 
phones. But, without letting the par- 
ticipants know, Spence funnelled the 
crunching noises through an amplifier 
and an equalizer, allowing him to boost 



or muffle particular frequencies or the 
over-all volume. About an hour later, re- 
leased from the booth, each subject was 
asked whether he or she thought all the 
chips were the same. 

The chips were identical, of course, 
but nearly all the volunteers reported 
that they were different — that some had 
come from cans that had been sitting 
open awhile and others were fresh. When 
Spence analyzed his results, he saw that 
the Pringles that made a louder, higher- 
pitched cmnch were perceived to be a full 
fifteen per cent fresher than the softer- 
sounding chips. The experiment was the 
first to successfully demonstrate that food 
could be made to taste different through 
the addition or subtraction of sound alone. 
Spence published his results in the Jour- 
nal of Senscrry Studies, in 2004. The paper, 
written with a post-doc, Massimiliano 
Zampini, was titled “The Role of Audi- 
tory Cues in Modulating the Perceived 
Crispness and Staleness of Potato Chips.” 

Within the small group of scientists 
interested in multisensory integration, 
the paper heralded a new direction for 
the field, a shift from teasing out the me- 
chanics of audio-visual interaction to 
what Paul Breslin, an experimental psy- 
chologist at Rutgers University, described 
as “the new frontier” of oral perception. 
Outside the academy, the paper failed to 
generate any interest until 2008, when 
its authors were awarded the Ig Nobel 
Prize for Nutrition. The Ig Nobels are 
intended to “honor achievements that 
make people laugh, and then think,”but 
media coverage of Spence’s win focussed 
mostly on the former, with headlines that 
ranged from “BOFFIN GIVES EATERS 
SOUND ADVICE” to “WHY RESEARCH 
THAT?!” At first glance, the “sonic chip” 
experiment, as Spence fondly refers to 
it, does seem trivial. In reality, it was an 
elegant psychological trick, offering in- 
sight into the way the brain combines 
two separate sensory inputs — the cmnch- 
ing sound and the tactile oral sensation 
of a potato chip — into one multisensory 
perception. Spence lists the honor at the 
top of his curriculum vitae. 

Before the sonic-chip breakthrough, 
Spence had worked almost exclusively 
on how an understanding of the neuro- 
science of audio and visual stimuli could 
help design better warning signals for 
drivers. (One of his insights — ^that sounds 
originating from behind a driver’s head 



Coffee tastes less sweet in a white mug; a chip tastes fresher when its crunch is louder. 
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will direct attention forward more quickly 
than sounds that come from the side — 
has found its way to market with the in- 
troduction of headrest- mounted speak- 
ers in 2015 Volvo FH tmcks.) Afterward, 
Spence’s lab began studying the crunch 
of apples, the fizz of carbonated water, 
and the rustle of potato-chip bags. The 
vast majority of research into human 
sensory perception has been unimodal — 
focussed on understanding how each 
sense operates in isolation. Alongside 
sex, eating is one of the most multisen- 
sory of our activities; scientists have long 
claimed that much of what is perceived 
as flavor is actually filtered through the 
olfactory receptors, with taste buds play- 
ing a much smaller role. Spence goes fur- 
ther, arguing that in most cases at least 
half of our experience of food and drink is 
determined by the forgotten flavor senses 
of vision, sound, and touch. 

Over the past decade, Spence has con- 
ducted a series of experiments that illus- 
trate exactly that. Other researchers have 
joined him in exploring this new terri- 
tory, but “Charles is a pioneer,” Francis 
McGlone, a neuroscientist at Liverpool 
John Moores University, told me. “His 
contribution to the field of cognitive psy- 
chology is seminal.” Breslin said, “He’s 
pushing the frontier in all kinds of ways 
that I wouldn’t have predicted.”In 1997, 
at the age of twenty-eight, Spence was 
invited to set up his own research lab at 
Oxford, and his Ig Nobel is just one in 
a long list of accolades, including a 2003 
award from the European Society for 
Cognitive Psychology, in recognition of 
his “outstanding contribution to cogni- 
tive psychology in Europe.” 

Along the way, Spence 
has found that a strawberry- 
flavored mousse tastes ten 
per cent sweeter when served 
from a white container rather 
than a black one; that coffee 
tastes nearly twice as intense 
but only two-thirds as sweet 
when it is dmnk from a white mug rather 
than a clear glass one; that adding two 
and a half ounces to the weight of a plas- 
tic yogurt container makes the yogurt 
seem about twenty-five per cent more 
filling, and that bittersweet toffee tastes 
ten per cent more bitter if it is eaten while 
you’re listening to low-pitched music. 
This year alone, Spence has submitted 
papers showing that a cookie seems harder 



and cmnchier when served from a sur- 
face that has been sandpapered to a rough 
finish, and that Colombian and British 
shoppers are twice as willing to choose 
a juice whose label features a concave, 
smile-like line rather than a convex, 
frown-like one. 

It does not require an enormous leap 
of imagination to see how these kinds of 
cognitive insights could be incorporated 
into commercial packaging design, and, 
gradually, this is exactly what is happen- 
ing. Americans derive a sizable propor- 
tion of their daily calories from food or 
drinks that are consumed directly from 
the package, and that is only expected to 
rise in tandem with the “snackification” 
of the Western diet. Marketing depart- 
ments and product-design agencies have 
an extra incentive to enlist Spence’s find- 
ings in the cans, packets, tubs, and squeeze 
tubes that populate grocery-store shelves. 
We are accustomed to thinking of food 
and its packaging as distinct phenom- 
ena, but to a brain seeking flavor they 
seem to be one and the same. 

D ad always says, ‘Not the crisps 
again!”’ Spence groaned, when 
I mentioned the Pringles experiment. 
We were walking back to his lab after 
lunch, during which he had criticized 
everything from the color of the rub- 
ber 0-ring on the sparkling-water bot- 
tle to the sound of the Nespresso maker. 
Spence gives his family background the 
credit for his focus on finding practical 
applications for his research. “My parents 
never went to any school,” he said. “They 
always want to know, ‘What’s it for?”’ 
Spence’s mother and fa- 
ther both come from gen- 
erations of showmen who 
travelled around northern 
Britain all year with the fair. 
“My great-grandfather was 
Randall Williams, King 
of Showmen,” Spence said, 
proudly. Williams is a leg- 
endary figure in British fairground his- 
tory, known for his ghost show, a mir- 
ror-based illusion still used today in 
haunted houses, and for being among the 
first people to show moving pictures at 
a fair, in the eighteen-nineties. But 
Spence’s parents wanted a different life 
for their children, and although mem- 
bers of his extended family still work the 
fairgrounds of the North, he’s no longer 



in touch with them. By coincidence, one 
of the streets on our route was closed for 
the annual St. Giles’s Fair, a sensory riot 
of cotton candy, carrousel music, and 
flashing lights. “Too far south,” Spence 
said,before I could ask whether we might 
encounter members of the Spence clan 
manning the bumper cars or the coconut 
shy. “As soon as you become a flattie” — 
fairground slang for non-showmen — 
“that’s it, anyway.” 

Spence favors research avenues that 
present themselves by happenstance and 
experiments that are built around mun- 
dane, domestic objects rather than lab 
rats. “When people ask what sort of re- 
search are you going to do next, I say, ‘I 
haven’t the faintest idea, because it de- 
pends who walks through the door,’ ” 
Spence said. Many of the entrants have 
been major food and beverage compa- 
nies: Spence estimates that seventy-five 
per cent of his work is industry- funded. 
For a decade, he was a beneficiary of 
Unilever’s Cognitive Neuroscience 
Group, a short-lived corporate research 
department, led by Francis McGlone 
from 1995 to 2009. Since then, Spence 
has partnered with chefs such as Ferran 
Adria and Heston Blumenthal, as well 
as with brands, museums, and culinary 
institutes — anyone who can offer him 
the chance to test a new hypothesis or 
attempt to replicate lab findings under 
more realistic conditions. 

Back in the dingy chaos of his lab, 
Spence pointed out a boxful of unla- 
belled beverage cans, of all different sizes 
and shapes. A graduate student had spent 
the morning in the soundproof booth, 
recording the slightly different whoosh 
that each can made as she pulled the tab 
and popped it open. The cans had been 
supplied by Crown Holdings, an Amer- 
ican company that produces one of every 
five beverage cans in the world; the re- 
cordings are to be used in a series of pre- 
trials to determine whether altering the 
particular pitch and tonal quality of a 
can’s opening hiss can make its contents 
seem fizzier or flatter, warmer or colder. 
If the student finds an effect, then the 
experiment will move to in-person test- 
ing, and then, if possible, to a large-scale 
proof under “ecologically valid” condi- 
tions, such as a bar or a restaurant. 

“It’s looking at how auditory aspects 
of packaging can subliminally affect 
our perception of the product,” Cormac 
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“My child has special wants. ’ 



Neeson, the director of external affairs at 
Crown, told me. “And how then, we hope, 
we’d be able to maybe engineer those to 
give people an enhanced, improved ex- 
perience through the packaging.” An all- 
new fizz-enhancing can is at least two 
years away, Neeson estimated, but he 
hopes that some of the study’s initial in- 
sights can be used sooner, to help his cli- 
ents make more brand-appropriate 
choices — such as, say, a more forceful, 
“masculine”-sounding can for an energy 
drink. This draws directly on perhaps the 
most ubiquitous and tangible example of 
Spence’s research into sensory experience. 
In 2006, with funding from Unilever, 
Spence conducted a study to see whether 
altering the volume and pitch of the sound 
from an aerosol can would affect how 
a person perceives the pleasantness or 
forcefiilness of a deodorant. Based on 
Spence’s findings, the company invested 
in a packaging redesign for Axe deodor- 
ant, complete with new nozzle technol- 
ogy. The underarm spray, which is tar- 
geted at young men, now sounds 
noticeably louder than the company’s 
gentler, female-targeted Dove brand. 

“Basically, before it was pss and after 
it was ktsch-h-h-h-h,” Christophe Cauvy 
said. In 2013, Cauvy, then in charge of 
innovation for Europe at the advertising 
agency JWT (he now works inde- 
pendently), hired Spence as head of sen- 
sory marketing. “Charles’s research is im- 
mensely powerful and, I think, undemsed,” 
Cauvy told me. He quickly added,“I don’t 
want to sound too grand and say it’s the 
beginning of a revolution.” 

Cauvy noted that the science of pack- 
aging has long sought to engage all the 
senses. As early as the nineteen-twenties, 
the product designer W. A. Dwiggins 
claimed that not only was the box more 
important than the thing inside it but 
our “digestive organs are trained to 
exude their juices, not at the sight of 
food, but at the sight of a rectangular 
pasteboard prism striped with alternat- 
ing diagonal bands of white and red.” 
Later, Louis Cheskin, one of the great 
marketers of the twentieth century, coined 
the expression “sensation transference” 
to describe how making the hue of a 
7UP can more yellow made the soda in- 
side taste more lemony. By the nineteen- 
fifties, as Vance Packard recounted in 
“The Hidden Persuaders,” his expose of 
the manipulative tricks used by market- 



ers, the height of packaging sophistica- 
tion was “a box that, when the entranced 
shopper picked it up and began finger- 
ing it, would give a soft sales talk, or 
stress the brand name. The talk is on a 
strip that starts broadcasting when a 
shopper’s finger rubs it.” 

Of course, much of this marketing 
science was itself little more than sizzle. 
“Charles is different,” Cauvy told me. 
“Charles uses neuroscience to come up 
with what could be the ultimate sensory 
palette for packaging.” Still, marketers 
and packaging designers have arrived 
at many of Spence’s insights intuitively. 
“What Charles does,” Cauvy continued, 
“is minimize the risk of having the wrong 
intuition prevail.” 

In his office, Spence maintains a 
rogues’ gallery of failed products — he 
had no part in their creation — and he 
gleefully demonstrated their sensory mis- 
cues. Sitting atop the filing cabinet was 
a special-edition white-colored can of 
Coke, introduced in 2011 to raise funds 
for endangered polar bears. It was with- 
drawn when consumers complained that 
Coca-Cola had also changed its secret 



formula. Lor Spence, the can is evidence 
of the power of a package’s color to alter 
the taste of the contents. His lab has re- 
peatedly shown that red, the usual color 
of a Coke can, is associated with sweet- 
ness; in one experiment, participants per- 
ceived salty popcorn as tasting sweet 
when it was served in a red bowl. Next 
to the unlucky can sat an empty packet 
of Cadbury’s discontinued Koko-brand 
milk- chocolate truffles. As Spence has 
demonstrated, subjects associate a hard 
k sound with bitterness, while a softer b 
can make products seem sweeter. While 
the name “Koko” may not have single- 
handedly doomed the brand to failure, 
Spence argued that it might well have 
helped seal its fate. 

In 2012, the snack company Monde- 
lez, the owner of Cadbury’s, made an- 
other misstep. When it changed the 
classic rectangular chunks of Cadbury’s 
Dairy Milk into curved segments, cus- 
tomers complained that the chocolate 
tasted “too sugary” and “sickly.” Spence 
and other researchers have found that 
curved shapes can enhance sweetness. In 
one experiment, diners reported that a 
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cheesecake tasted twenty per cent sweeter 
when it was eaten from a round white 
plate rather than a square one. In any 
case, Spence said, consumers are con- 
stantly, if unwittingly, proving his point 
that taste can he altered through color, 
shape, or sound alone. “These effects do 
exist,” he said. “The only question is 
whether and how we will use them.” 

O n a recent, unseasonably warm Fri- 
day, I met Spence at the Ace Hotel 
in Shoreditch, where a group of senior 
executives from Tesco, the biggest super- 
market chain in the U.K., had gathered 
for a day of forecasting the future. Spence, 
who has the buUd of a former mgby player 
and a preference for coral-colored jeans, 
rocked back and forth on his toes as he 
introduced the group to the concept of 
multisensory design and its implica- 
tions for retail. He described Axe’s aero- 
sol rebrand, the mistaken Coke can, 
and flavor-boosting soundtracks he has 
worked on for Courvoisier and British 
Airways. He ended by focussing on the 
growing number of consumers older than 
seventy, whose senses of taste and smell 
have dulled. “They live in a very differ- 
ent taste world,” Spence said. But, he 
added, older people can still appreciate 
color, shapes, and sounds. “How can we 
optimize the sensory design of food 
for these silver palates?” he asked. 




He noted that other researchers have 
shown that the elderly, when eating to- 
mato soup, must add more than twice as 
much salt as a young person does in order 
to achieve the same taste. Why not mit- 
igate that increased salt consumption, 
and its attendant health hazards, by pre- 
senting the soup in a blue container, a 
color that Spence has shown can make 
food seem significantly saltier? Similarly, 
experts estimate that sixty per cent of 
eighty-year-olds have an impaired sense 
of smell, sharply reducing their enjoy- 
ment — and thus, often, their intake — of 
food. In a live demonstration conducted 
in 2006 with the celebrity chef Heston 
Blumenthal, Spence found that when 
people were served a scoop of bacon- 
and-egg ice cream accompanied by the 
sound of sizzling bacon they described 
the taste of the ice cream as much more 
“bacony”than subjects whose consump- 
tion was accompanied by the clucking 
of chickens. This insight — that the ap- 
propriate soundtrack can intensify the 
flavor of a food — inspired Blumenthal’s 
iconic “Sound of the Sea” dish, for which 
diners at his restaurant, the Fat Duck, in 
Bray, are presented with an iPod loaded 
with a recording of crashing waves and 
screeching guUs to listen to while enjoy- 
ing an artfully presented plate of sea- 
food. The effect could be used similarly, 
Spence said, to design soundtracks that 



replace some of the lost flavor of food 
for the elderly. 

Of course, a food company that uses 
visual or sonic cues to alter consumer ex- 
perience could readily be accused of ma- 
nipulation. In “The Hidden Persuaders,” 
Packard describes sinister marketing men 
trying to hypnotize the helpless house- 
wife with carefully designed packages 
and cartons, as if “waving a flashlight in 
front of her eyes.” In “Packaged Plea- 
sures: How Technology and Marketing 
Revolutionized Desire,” the historians 
Gary S. Cross and Robert N. Proctor 
point out that the evolution of food pack- 
aging is “at once a tale of sensorial en- 
richment and nutritional impoverish- 
ment,” in which products have been 
shaped to maximize sales and profits at 
the expense of health and well-being. 

“It’s not about cheating,” Cauvy in- 
sisted. “This is really about a superior 
experience.” If Spence’s insights help to 
enhance the intensity of the eating ex- 
perience, the argument goes, they will 
provide more enjoyable and more satis- 
fying consumption, rather than simply 
increase it. Spence himself seems agnos- 
tic about the uses to which his research 
is put — he just wants it to be used. 

Spence admits to being driven primar- 
ily by what he describes as the “drug- 
like thrill” of discovery. Nonetheless, he 
also believes that his research might 
change certain things, if not the world, 
for the better. He has met with the U.K. 
government’s Behavioural Insights Team 
to explain how his research might help 
in the fight against obesity by encour- 
aging companies to use sensory season- 
ing to replace some of the salt and sugar 
in packaged foods. This year, he began 
working with a children’s cancer center 
in Spain, to experiment with plating, light- 
ing, and acoustic tweaks that could 
counter the pervasive metallic taste and 
nausea that are common side effects of 
chemotherapy. 

If there’s a criticism of Spence’s work, 
it’s that it is “atheoretical, trivial, and epi- 
phenomenaI,”Neil Martin, a psychologist 
at Regent’s University London, and a spe- 
cialist in human olfaction and taste, told 
me. Spence proceeds by accretion rather 
than by explanation. He publishes at a 
rate that Francis McGlone described as 
pathological, co-authoring between fifty 
and a hundred papers a year, most of which 
describe a seemingly minor association 




without offering any causal mechanism. 
Recently, Spence, partly in response to his 
work’s perceived lack of depth, has started 
to work with philosophers on a series of 
experiments, workshops, and papers that 
aim at reconciling his research into cross- 
modal interaction with their theories of 
consciousness and reality. Eating, after all, 
is not just one of our most multisensory 
activities; it is also one of the most im- 
portant activities for our continued sur- 
vival. The obvious corollary of this, as the 
biologist J. Z. Young wrote, in 1968, is 
that “food is about the most important 
influence in determining the organization 
of the brain and the behavior that the 
brain organization dictates.” 

“These things might seem trivial or es- 
oteric,” Spence said. “But they do exist, 
and most of us share them, so they must 
be pretty fundamental.” Scientists — Spence 
included — do not yet fully understand ex- 
actly why these sensory interactions occur, 
or even where in the brain most take place. 
In a review paper published earlier this 
year, Spence listed the most common ex- 
planations that have been offered. Some 
correspondences may be universal. The 
connection between high-pitched sounds 
and sweet tastes is likely based on their 
shared oral configuration: an infant’s 
tongue moves outward and upward in re- 
sponse to sweet foods, as does an adult’s 
when he is singing falsetto. In other cases, 
the relationship might be culturally de- 
pendent, based on similar words being 
used across sensory modes — edges can 
look and feel sharp, but Cheddar can be 
described that way, too. The account that 
Spence frequently offers in his public lec- 
tures and media appearances is, at heart, 
a statistical one: cross-sensory correspon- 
dences can be attributed to the internal- 
ization of environmental patterns. Sweet, 
ripe fmit is often red; fresh foods usually 
make a louder crunch; and spiky salad 
leaves are frequently more bitter than 
their rounded counterparts. 

Nonetheless, Spence’s own contribu- 
tions as a scientist undoubtedly lie more 
in designing experiments than in ana- 
lyzing the neuroscience behind his find- 
ings. One reason that the senses have al- 
most always been studied in isolation is 
that it is remarkably difficult to disen- 
tangle them sufficiently to observe the 
effect that one might be having on an- 
other. Spence has managed to study them 
together by, as McGlone put it, “slipping 



in through the perceptual windows” cre- 
ated by sensory illusions. 

His Pringles experiment is a telling 
example of this methodology. In design- 
ing it, Spence drew on an audio-tactile 
phenomenon known as the “parchment- 
skin illusion.” Described, in 1998, by the 
Finnish neuroscientist Veikko Jousmaki, 
the illusion can be experienced if you 
write on a chalkboard or rub sandpaper 
on wood, first with earplugs and then 




without. As the brain glues together the 
acoustic input and the tactile input from 
the hand holding the chalk or the sand- 
paper, it gives priority to the informa- 
tion from the ear. As a result, the same 
chalkboard or wood surface feels smoother 
when you wear earplugs to muffle the 
sound. By transposing illusions from one 
sense to another, Spence has begun to 
trace the hidden rules governing the in- 
teractions between them. 

T he evening after the Tesco meet- 
ing, Spence returned to London. 
He was due to give a talk at a beer fes- 
tival behind King’s Cross station. In the 
previous seventy-two hours alone, he 
had spoken about his research with a 
branding agency, a group of Australian 
tourist-board representatives, a creative 
“salon,” two different museums, and a 
social-dining startup, not to mention 
the roomful of supermarket executives. 
Spence’s enthusiasm seemed undimin- 
ished, but he confessed that he was frus- 
trated by the slow pace of corporate 
adoption. As he navigated his way across 
London, using a printout from Google 
Maps (he has no cell phone), he said 
that he had begun to fantasize about 
“chucking it all in” in order to set up an 
experimental restaurant — a space in 
which he could collaborate with chefs 
and designers to bring his vision of 
crossmodal dining to life, while con- 
ducting experiments on the public. A 
handful of lab members had started 
calling themselves the Crossmodalists, 



he said, and were in the process of draft- 
ing a manifesto. 

Spence arrived five minutes before he 
was due onstage. In an unmarked tent 
opposite a long line of porta-potties, 
Spence plugged in his laptop and looked 
out over the empty folding chairs arrayed 
in front of him. Tipsy twentysomethings 
slowly drifted in, until, half an hour after 
the event was scheduled to start, Spence 
decided to begin. The microphone did 
not work, and the event organizers were 
nowhere to be found. Spence plowed on, 
making jokes and calling on his audi- 
ence to guess the difference between 
Krug and cheap Cava from the sound 
that their respective bubbles made when 
bursting. Gradually, the tent filled up, 
and the drunken buzz decreased. Ran- 
dall Williams, King of Showmen, would 
have been proud. 

Having secured the audience’s atten- 
tion, Spence asked people to sample a 
dark Welsh ale: one sip while listening 
to a light, tinkling xylophone composi- 
tion, and the second to the sound of a 
deep, mellifluous organ. When the sec- 
ond piece of music stopped, the audi- 
ence had fallen silent. 

“Wow,” a girl near me in a vintage 
houndstooth dress said. I knew this par- 
ticular trick of Spence’s — I had watched 
him perform it multiple times — ^but it 
stiff worked on me. With only a change 
in the background music, the deep-brown 
beer had gone from creamy and sweet 
to mouth- dryingly bitter. 

As I watched the audience respond, 
it was hard not to conclude that Spence’s 
crossmodal correspondences were more 
than mere illusions. I was struck, too, 
by the contrast between the rest of the 
beer festival, which featured British 
youths in all their drunken glory — danc- 
ing on tables, fighting one another, 
throwing up — and the attention and 
thoughtful discussion that accompanied 
Spence’s presentation. For all his psy- 
chological insights, his real contribution 
may lie in allowing people to appreci- 
ate anew the rich, multisensory experi- 
ence of eating. 

Spence, meanwhile, was moving on 
to his next event, a Skype presentation 
that he was to give to a conference in 
New Zealand in a couple of hours. Un- 
noticed on the stage, he unplugged his 
laptop, finished his beer, and headed off 
to catch the last train to Oxford. ♦ 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 



FREEDOM EROM ERIES 



L ike many of their millennial peers, 
J Kathleen Davis and Andrea Ngu- 
yen eat out a lot. “Nothing fancy,” Davis 
told me one recent evening, as she 
took a sidewalk table next to mine at 
Sweetgreen in Nolita. “We want what 
we eat to be healthy and tasty,” Davis 
said. “Decent prices matter, too.” The 
women were working their way through 
one of the restaurant’s seasonal spe- 
cialties — ^the “wastED” salad, which con- 
sists almost entirely of carrot peels, 
broccoli stalks, roasted bread heels, cab- 
bage cores, and other ingredients that 
are usually tossed out. 

Ten years ago, no American would 
have regarded a bowl of vegetable scraps 
dressed with lime-cilantro or spicy pesto 
vinaigrette as fast food. Many people 
wouldn’t have considered it food at all. 
But millions of diners, fuelled by con- 
cerns about their health and the state 
of the environment — and propelled by 
a general distaste for industrially pro- 
duced and highly processed food — 
have begun to shun the ubiquitous 
chains that have long shaped the Amer- 
ican culinary character. Sweetgreen 
and places like Lyfe Kitchen, Chipo- 
tle, Smashburger, Five Guys, Shake 
Shack, and Dig Inn now occupy the 
rapidly expanding middle ground be- 
tween restaurants with tablecloths and 
the giant fast-food chains. The cate- 
gory, referred to broadly as fast casual 
dining, is growing more quickly than 
any other segment of the market. 

For more than fifty years, eating at 
fast-food restaurants has been an al- 
most clinically impersonal experience: 
the food is rapidly prepared, remark- 
ably cheap, utterly uniform, and served 
immediately. The cheeseburger you get 
at a McDonald’s in Orlando is exactly 
the same as the one you get at a Mc- 
Donald’s in San Francisco, Montreal, 
or Little Rock. Each month, more than 



Can fast food be good for you? 

BY MICHAEL SPECTER 

two hundred million people eat at least 
one meal at one of the hundred and 
sixty thousand fast-food restaurants in 
the United States. McDonald’s alone 
serves twenty-six million people every 
day at its fourteen thousand American 
outlets — more than the population of 
Australia. Millions more visit Burger 
King, Wendy’s, Subway, Pizza Hut, 
Dunkin’ Donuts, In-N-Out Burger, 
as well as the other chains that occupy 
virtually every highway, strip mail, and 
town center in the nation. 

Almost seventy per cent of custom- 
ers at places like McDonald’s, which 
are known in the trade as quick-ser- 
vice restaurants, get their food at a 
drive-through — a process that, accord- 
ing to last year’s Drive-Thru Perfor- 
mance Study, conducted by QSR, an 
industry magazine, takes an average of 
219.97 seconds and costs most people 
about five dollars. I asked the women 
at Sweetgreen if they ever patronized 
McDonald’s or similar restaurants. 
Davis shuddered and said nothing. 
After a brief silence, Nguyen owned 
up to eating at McDonald’s once or 
twice a month, but not for a Big Mac 
or French fries. “They have some sur- 
prisingly good food these days,” she 
said in a confessional whisper. “But I 
would never be seen walking down the 
street with a McDonald’s bag in my 
hand.” I asked why. “Shame,” she re- 
plied. “I don’t know anyone who would 
feel differently.” 

Hers is a commonly voiced senti- 
ment. Speed and convenience matter 
as much as ever to American diners. 
But increasingly people also demand 
the information that places like Sweet- 
green offer. They want to know what they 
are eating and how it was made; they 
prefer to watch as their food is pre- 
pared, see the ingredients, and have a 
sense of where it all came from. And 



they are willing to pay more for what 
they perceive to be healthier fare. Most 
of these restaurants, where meals gen- 
erally cost between eight and fifteen 
dollars, rely on a few ingredients, stress 
the quality of their food, and often treat 
the farms that supply their vegetables 
with the kind of reverence once re- 
served for fine wineries. 

The rise of the healthy fast-food 
chain has been aided by the easing re- 
cession, but it comes largely at the ex- 
pense of traditional competitors. None 
have stmggled more than McDonald’s, 
one of the world’s most recognizable 
brands. In March, the company replaced 
its chief executive with one of his dep- 
uties. Two months later, it ended its 
long-established practice of issuing 
monthly reports on individual store 
sales. And this year, for the first time 
since 1970, McDonald’s will close more 
locations in the U.S. than it opens. 
When I asked Dan Coudreaut,the com- 
pany’s executive chef and vice-president 
of culinary innovation, what mattered 
most to McDonald’s, taste, price, or 
efficiency, he sighed. “Our main job is 
to create value for our shareholders, for 
our company, for our restaurateurs,” he 
said. “We are not a nonprofit organiza- 
tion and we are not married to any one 
area. We are married to being a successful 
business. Society is shifting in a major 
direction, so guess what — ^McDonald’s 
is going to shift, too.” 

The company is trying everything 
it can to win back deserters. Last month, 
in keeping with prevailing desires and 
current nutritional wisdom, McDon- 
ald’s abandoned margarine for butter. 
The company announced recently that 
it would stop selling chickens that have 
been raised with antibiotics that could 
affect human health, and milk from 
cows that had been treated with growth 
hormones. They introduced low-calorie 
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“artisan grilled chicken” sandwiches 
and, this month, began serving break- 
fast all day — fulfilling a request that 
the Egg McMuffin crowd has been 
making for years. McDonald’s has also 
jumped on the seasonal-food band- 
wagon, having sold about thirty-seven 
million Cuties, the brand of clemen- 
tines that come with Happy Meals. 
The company has even begun to in- 
troduce restaurants with digital kiosks, 
where customers can build their own 
dishes on a touch screen, then grab a 
G.P. S. locator, find a seat, and wait until 
the freshly made product is delivered 
by a server who has homed in on the 
signal. 

McDonald’s describes all these 
changes as an attempt to “reassert” itself 
as “a modern, progressive burger com- 
pany.” Nonetheless, daunting questions 
hover over its ambitious agenda, and 
over the entire industry. Can traditional 
restaurant chains, indelibly branded as 
places to eat cheap food fast, switch to 
healthier fare and stay profitable? And 
to what degree can companies like Sweet- 
green thrive by offering a fresher, more 
nutritious alternative? 

F ast food has become a synonym for 
bad food. Yet, the industrial farm 
system that has made it possible for 
McDonald’s and many other chains to 
sell cheeseburgers for a dollar has also 
enabled Americans to spend a smaller 



percentage of their income on food than 
people do in any other country. At the 
start of the First World War, food pur- 
chases consumed half the average pay- 
check; today the figure is six per cent. 
According to federal statistics, an Amer- 
ican in 1919 had to work for two and 
a half hours to earn enough money to 
buy a chicken; these days it would take 
less than fifteen minutes of labor. 

Fast food has transformed Amer- 
ica, but we hardly invented it. The most 
impoverished citizens of ancient Rome, 
unable to store supplies or afford cook- 
ing oU, often ate at booths that served 
what we would now call pizza. Accord- 
ing to a twelfth- century account of life 
in Fondon, travellers who were un- 
willing “to wait fasting till fresh food is 
bought and cooked” could “hasten to 
the river bank, and there all things de- 
sirable are already to their hand.” And 
in 1802 Thomas Jefferson, the nation’s 
third President and its first foodie, 
asked the White House chef, Honore 
Julien, to prepare “potatoes served in the 
French manner.”The potatoes, “deep- 
fried while raw, in small cuttings,” have 
been on our dinner tables ever since. 
It wasn’t until the middle of the twen- 
tieth century, however, that, beguiled 
by the open road, and the drive-through 
window, the United States truly be- 
came what Eric Schlosser described in 
his 2001 book: a “fast-food nation.” 

In less than a century, our ability to 



produce cheap calories on a massive 
scale, long considered the signature 
triumph of American agriculture, has 
become a genuine threat to the na- 
tion’s health. We wouldn’t be able to 
eat fifty billion hamburgers a year, and 
at least as many orders of French fries, 
unless thousands of the farms that pro- 
vided the meat and potatoes were also 
factories. Along the way, the term “fast 
food” has come to describe so many 
options that its meaning has vanished. 
Sweetgreen serves meals you can pur- 
chase in three minutes and eat in five; 
that’s fast food. But it consists of sal- 
ads and fresh soups, not processed meat, 
fattening sodas, or fries. The latter is 
the kind of fast food that people as- 
sociate with McDonald’s; it’s also what 
millions of Americans eat at home 
every day. 

For years, public health officials and 
food scientists have noted that, as long 
as gallons of sugary soda and vats of 
French fries are cheap and readily avail- 
able, poor eating habits will be hard to 
change. “In 2012, companies produced 
enough regular soda to supply every 
single person in America, regardless of 
age, with nearly thirty gallons,” Mar- 
ion Nestle wrote in her recently pub- 
lished book “Soda Politics.” Nestle, 
who is the Paulette Goddard Professor 
of Nutrition, Food Studies, and Public 
Health at New York University, esti- 
mates that five per cent of young chil- 
dren, sixteen per cent of adolescents, 
and twenty per cent of young adults 
consume more than five hundred cal- 
ories a day from soda. Most of those 
calories are sugars. 

People throughout the world are 
getting fatter. The World Health Or- 
ganization refers to the epidemic as 
“globe sity.” Yet nowhere is the trend as 
pronounced as it is in this country. In 
the United States, per-capita calorie 
consumption rose from 2,109 calories 
a day in 1970 to 2,568 calories in 2010, 
according to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. That’s equivalent to adding two 
slices of Domino’s pizza to the daily diet 
of every American. The average man 
today weighs a hundred and ninety- 
five pounds, thirty pounds more than 
in 1960. Seventy-eight million people 
were considered obese in 2012, twice 
the rate of forty years ago. 

There are many causes of obesity 





and of chronic illnesses such as diabetes 
and heart disease. But scores of studies 
have demonstrated that they are all at 
least partly related to the food we eat. 
By 1952, the American Heart Associ- 
ation had already identified obesity as 
a cardiac risk factor that can be less- 
ened with exercise and a proper diet. 
Nearly every year since, at least one 
federal agency or private organization 
has issued a similar report. 

There is also a biological compo- 
nent to our addiction to fast food. Be- 
cause our brains evolved at a time when 
food was scarce, we are biologically pre- 
disposed to consume a diet that is high 
in calories, sugar, and fat. And that is 
exactly what Happy Meals, and most 
processed food sold in American su- 
permarkets, offer. When you eat a Big 
Mac, your blood sugar soars. Your brain 
then releases a flood of chemicals, such 
as dopamine, that induce pleasure and 
contribute to a tendency to eat com- 
pulsively. At high enough levels, the 
salt and sugar in food can be addictive; 
you crave them like a drug. 

“The data is so overwhelming the 
field has to accept it,” Nora Volkow, 
the director of the National Institute 
on Dmg Abuse, said recently. “We are 
finding tremendous overlap between 
drugs in the brain and food in the 
brain.” Excessive salt causes dehydration, 
and almost all hamburgers, whether 
they are from places like McDonald’s or 
more upscale outlets like Shake Shack, 
contain very high levels of sodium. The 
salt can make people think they are hun- 
gry again soon after eating, when in fact 
they’re simply thirsty. “The human 
body has evolved a sophisticated reg- 
ulatory system to protect against weight 
loss but not against weight gain,” Kelly 
Brownell, dean of the Sanford School 
of Public Policy at Duke University 
and an expert on obesity, told me re- 
cently. “Our bodies perceive a diet as 
a form of starvation, and your metab- 
olism win slow accordingly. ’’That made 
sense in the Pleistocene Era, when it 
was essential to find, consume, and store 
calories for as long as possible, but it 
does not make sense in our essentially 
sedentary society. 

“When you combine our biological 
predilections with the economic forces 
that prevail today, you can understand 
why people love Big Macs and Whop- 



pers, ’’Marion Nestle said. “They are 
what our brain prefers. Evolution is not 
going to change that equation in the 
near term.” 

Nestle, along with most of her col- 
leagues, argues that the fast food con- 
sumed at restaurants, often lacking key 
nutrients and laden with fat, contrib- 
utes significantly to poor health. “The 
single most important problem with 
food in this country is that it is vastly 
overproduced, and the single most im- 
portant nutritional problem is obesity,” 
Nestle said. “These issues are clearly re- 
lated, and cheap food is a factor in both. 
Food companies compete fiercely for 
our food dollars and do everything they 
can to induce us to eat their products 
and to eat more food, regardless of the 
effects on waistlines and health.” 

A few weeks ago, I drove from Chi- 
cago to the suburb of Oak Brook, 
where McDonald’s has its global head- 
quarters. While passing the exit for the 
Hinsdale ToUway Oasis, I noticed that 
it offered travellers a choice of eating 
at Panda Express, Subway, 7-Eleven, 
Dairy Queen, Starbucks, KFC, Taco 
Bell, or McDonald’s. I hadn’t eaten 
breakfast, but I kept moving and soon 



passed the corporate-headquarters build- 
ing, on McDonald Plaza; eventually I 
turned onto Kroc Drive and followed 
it to Ronald Lane, where I parked near 
the main administration building. Until 
a few days earlier, when I purchased a 
Big Mac at the airport before board- 
ing my flight to Chicago, I hadn’t eaten 
at McDonald’s in years. 

The main building, made of red brick, 
has a giant atrium and an airy three- 
story wall of windows. Many of the cor- 
ridors are labelled with street signs: Big 
Mac Boulevard, for instance, and McNug- 
get Row. In a capitalist echo of the say- 
ings of Chairman Mao, walls are adorned 
with inspirational quotes from Ray Kroc, 
the company’s founder: “It’s not real until 
it’s in the restaurants” was one. Kroc also 
said, “I believe in God, family, and Mc- 
Donald’s — and in the office that order is 
reversed” and “We’re not in the hamburger 
business. We’re in show business.” I was 
soon ushered into a sort of kitchen ante- 
room with a large Formica counter. Dan 
Coudreaut and Lynn Yu, the director of 
nutrition on Coudreaut ’s Menu Inno- 
vation Team, were already there. Cou- 
dreaut, an earnest man with spiky brown 
hair and a hardworking smile, has been 
with the chain for more than a decade. His 
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previous job was at the Four Seasons. 

Coudreaut is the guardian of Mc- 
Donald’s menu, which in many respects 
makes him the most influential chef 
in the world. When he decides to add 
or alter a dish, ripples are felt through- 
out the American food system. I asked 
him about the company’s switch from 
margarine to butter. “Butter tastes bet- 
ter, and it is more in line with where 
our society’s mind-set is moving,” Cou- 
dreaut said. “I can understand butter 
on a muffin; I can’t understand liquid 
margarine, which has flfteen or six- 
teen ingredients.” The shift to butter 
means that McDonald’s will increase 
its dairy use by flve or six hundred mil- 
lion pounds of milk each year — enough 
to have produced all of last year’s do- 
mestic butter exports. The impact on 
the dairy industry will be enormous, 
and because McDonald’s is doing it 
similar chains are certain to follow. 

Like most professional chefs, Cou- 
dreaut used words like “healthy” and 



“natural” to describe his menu. But cu- 
linary terms mean different things to 
different people, and there is no stan- 
dard deflnition of the word “natural.” 
For that reason, the term is hard to 
avoid in American supermarkets, where 
it is often stamped on products that 
aren’t particularly nutritious. Healthy 
food itself is a vague concept, often 
deflned by what it is not: food that 
contains too much fat, salt, or sugar, or 
food that lacks vitamins, flbre, nutri- 
ents, and minerals. Whole-grain prod- 
ucts and vegetables are healthy food; 
so is lean meat. Nothing on the menu 
at McDonald’s poses a danger to the 
health of someone who eats there only 
once a month. But who does that? Peo- 
ple spend nearly half their food bud- 
get on meals prepared away from home, 
and in the process they tend to consume 
more fat, more salt, a greater number 
of calories, and fewer nutrients. 

As I spoke to Coudreaut and Yu, a 
woman walked through a door I hadn’t 



previously noticed and presented me 
with a beta version of the company’s 
new Egg McMuffin, which was re- 
leased this month. The Egg McMuffin 
is particularly important to the chain, 
which sells more breakfast food than 
any other restaurant in America. It con- 
sists of a slice of Canadian bacon and 
American cheese on top of an egg, lay- 
ered between the two halves of an En- 
glish muffin. I had never eaten one. 
Coudreaut was beaming. “TeU me,” he 
said. “Is this junk food or is this a beau- 
tiful egg on a good muffin?” 

Eortunately, my mouth was fuU and 
I didn’t have to give my answer: both. 
The sandwich was bland, but the egg 
was real, not reconstituted from liquid, 
and the calories in an Egg McMuffin — 
three hundred — are not excessive. But 
the sandwich, which included an ingre- 
dient McDonald’s describes as “melty 
American cheese,” carries almost a third 
of the daily recommended allowance 
of saturated fat and twenty per cent of 
the sodium. 

“The architecture of the McDonald’s 
Egg McMuffin has not changed,” Cou- 
dreaut said. “What made it a wonder- 
ful sandwich back in the seventies, when 
they first came out, has not changed.” 
Then, rising from his seat and waving 
has hands with excitement, he said, 
“This English muffin is going back to 
what we had. Elufly nooks and cran- 
nies. And real butter. Look at the nat- 
ural juice from the Canadian bacon.” 
He pointed to another dish that had 
just arrived, a salad with the new “ar- 
tisan grilled chicken,” and said, “No 
artificial flavors or preservatives or phos- 
phate. It’s basically pantrylike ingredi- 
ents you would expect to use at home. 
A little bit of lemon. Herbs. Clean flavor. 
Not a lot of stuff going on.” 

That is where he lost me. The Egg 
McMuffin seemed more like a compro- 
mise than an innovation, with butter as 
its main attraction. Would it appeal to 
consumers who have fled McDonald’s 
in search of what they hope will be a 
healthier experience? Probably not. In 
one recent study, food scientists surveyed 
19,417 dishes at major chains.They found 
that new lower-calorie options had lit- 
tle impact on the number of calories cus- 
tomers consumed. Chains maybe intro- 
ducing new and more healthful items, 
but that’s not the food most people go 




there to eat. The Big Mac, Quarter 
Pounder with cheese, and French fries 
remain the holy trinity of the Golden 
Arches, and there isn’t a healthy hite in 
any of them. Coudreaut must he aware 
that hy shifting its mission McDonald’s 
risks losing not only younger customers 
hut also its core clients. 

Coudreaut and Yu continued to march 
me through McDonald’s many nutri- 
tional initiatives. There were smoothies 
with fewer calories, buttermilk fried 
chicken, and, across the room, a giant 
basket of lettuce and kale. Yogurt was 
everywhere. I asked Chef Dan, as every- 
one calls him, if he thought most Mc- 
Donald’s food could be regarded as good 
for the people who eat it. His voice tight- 
ened. “I believe strongly as a chef there 
is no forbidden food,” he said. “Look at 
that grilled chicken. No artificial colors 
or flavors. Minimally processed. No pre- 
servatives. Technically, under a U.S.D.A. 
banner we could call it all natural. But 
we wouldn’t call it natural. We call it ar- 
tisan chicken.” 

He continued: “That is where our 
guests want us to go rather than lower 
calories, lower salt, lower this, lower 
that. People would like to believe and 
to trust that the ingredients they are 
eating in their food are real in the tru- 
est sense. ’’Then why, I asked, have sales 
continued to slide? Public opinion 
seems to differ sharply from the vision 
he was presenting. “We do have a prob- 
lem,” he conceded. “Obviously. When 
we say one-hundred-per-cent pure beef, 
no fillers, no additives, people still 
don’t believe it. And I don’t know how 
to get my arms around that. It is 
very frustrating.” 

I had spent much of the previous day 
eating a different kind of fast food, 
at a chain called Lyfe Kitchen. “I see 
this place becoming the McDonald’s 
of the future,” Michael Donahue, the 
fifty-eight-year-old co-founder and 
chief brand officer, told me as we en- 
tered one of its outlets on Chicago’s 
Near North Side. “The good Mc- 
Donald’s. The healthy, inviting, sus- 
tainable McDonald’s. The place we aU 
want to eat. The place with very little 
salt or butter or cream or fat. Nothing 
processed. Nothing added.” 

The first Lyfe Kitchen opened in 
Palo Alto four years ago. The company 



has since opened seventeen more, and 
plans to have sixty within a couple of 
years. Like Sweetgreen, Lyfe spends 
liberally on the physical surroundings of 
its restaurants, which are modern and 
spare. Customers can sit at reclaimed- 
wood tables on chairs made from re- 
cycled water bottles. It feels like the 
type of restaurant one might find in a 
high-end Finnish department store. 
Many of Lyfe’s buildings 
are even Well certified, which 
means they meet particu- 
larly high standards for air 
quality, water, and light. 

Donahue refers to Lyfe’s 
approach as “fast fine dining.” 

There are no paper plates; 
customers eat on china. 

Servers deliver the food, and each diner 
receives a G.P.S. tracking device that 
the waiters can find when the order is 
ready. There are cocktails, wine, and 
craft beer, which, because of the added 
cost, is unusual in this kind of restau- 
rant. There are three menus: E, for I 
eat everything; V, for vegan and vege- 
tarian; and G, for gluten free. The food 
is baked, grilled, steamed, or boiled, but 
never fried. At Lyfe you can order any- 
thing from a Vegan Crispy ScaUopini 
and Shishito Pepper Sandwich to fish 
tacos. The menu is enormous, and enor- 
mously varied. Lyfe Kitchen is slightly 
more expensive than its competitors, 
although most meals cost less than 
twenty dollars, and a thrifty customer 
can get away for ten. 

As we talked, Donahue referred 
often to McDonald’s, where he spent 
two decades as the chief communica- 
tions officer. He started Lyfe Kitchen 
in 2010 with another McDonald’s ref- 
ugee, Mike Roberts, the former chief 
operating officer. (Roberts left his po- 
sition at Lyfe early this year, after the 
Carlisle Corporation became a major 
investor.) At Lyfe there are no dishes 
with more than six hundred calories or 
a thousand milligrams of sodium. One 
can eat quickly, but the restaurant has 
electrical outlets at every table, and the 
owners encourage people to stay as long 
as they like. 

They were determined to offer dishes 
with a balanced distribution of nutri- 
ents and far less salt, sugar, and fat than 
is common in fast-food meals. The 
trends suggested that customers would 



be waiting for them. At least since 2013, 
as the economy began to improve, re- 
peated surveys, conducted by groups 
as diverse as the American Medical 
Association and McDonald’s itself, have 
reported that the nation’s eating hab- 
its were undergoing a major transfor- 
mation. In one such survey, by Deloitte, 
more than three-quarters of respon- 
dents said they had healthy eating hab- 
its; at least half said that 
portion sizes at fast-food 
restaurants were too large; 
and eighty-three per cent 
believed that the typical 
fast-food menu didn’t offer 
enough healthy choices. In 
another study, carried out 
last year by the industry re- 
search company Technomic, seventy- 
three per cent of people between the 
ages of twenty-two and thirty-seven 
said they would be more likely to buy 
food described as “local.” 

Donahue adheres to the “if you build 
it they will come” school of healthy 
dining. “Please don’t describe Lyfe 
Kitchen as a health-food place,” Don- 
ahue said. “I am not worried about the 
people who think seriously about what 
they eat. If they are not already here, 
they will get here. But we need to attract 
the people who have always assumed 
that healthy food has to taste like straw. 
If they try it, we have them.” 

We were standing in front of the 
main counter, next to what looked like 
an oversized bookcase but was actually 
an herb garden. Four foot-deep troughs 
had been filled with basil, marjoram, 
cilantro, dfil, fennel, chicory, chives, and 
other, more exotic herbs and greens. 
The original menu was created in part 
by Oprah Winfrey’s former personal 
chef. Art Smith. He also inspired the 
herbal display case, which dominates 
the entrance of every Lyfe restaurant. 
Donahue said that when he started the 
restaurant he knew far more about salt, 
sugar, and fat than about anything with 
roots or seeds. “These are the ingredi- 
ents that chefs will use for future food,” 
he continued, petting a sprig of basil. 
“And they will take the place of sugar 
and salt, and you will not sacrifice 
taste. We tested that stuff for nearly a 
year and a half, hundreds of products. 
Everyone was locked and loaded on 
taste. We knew that if we didn’t have 
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that nothing else was going to matter, 
because people would just walk away.” 

Donahue and Roberts planned to 
open at least a thousand restaurants. 
But they soon ran up against an insur- 
mountable obstacle: the American 
agricultural system, which is set up to 
distribute many calories at a low cost. 
That works for chains like McDon- 
ald’s, which sell food cheaply and focus 
more on value than on quality. Large 
chains freeze their food and often ship 
it from one end of the country to an- 
other. When I asked Erik Hess, the 
McDonald’s senior vice-president in 
charge of customer experience, whether 
his customers cared more about what 
they spend at McDonald’s or what they 
ate, he replied: “Spend. ’’The big chains 
and the newer alternatives have clash- 
ing world views and different prob- 
lems: McDonald’s can’t afford to sell 
only fresh local, seasonal products, and 
Lyfe Kitchen can’t afford not to. 

At the new chains, customers care 
deeply about what they put in their 
mouths. But high-quality products 
require expensive ingredients. Lyfe 
Kitchen offers a grass-fed steak for 
twenty dollars; raising cattle on grass 
can take a year longer than raising live- 
stock the conventional way, which 
makes the animals much more expen- 
sive to feed. McDonald’s buys seven 
hundred million pounds of beef a year. 
No small group, no matter how pop- 
ular, can compete with their prices, par- 
ticularly if it stresses the quality of its 
ingredients. For places like Lyfe Kitchen 
and Sweetgreen, it’s never easy to guar- 
antee fresh produce, sell only humanely 
raised meat, and offer a wide variety of 
dishes, none of which exceed six or 
eight hundred calories. To offer those 
choices on a national scale will require 
an agricultural system that rewards re- 
gional farming networks. 

Today, though, taxpayers heavily 
subsidize corn and soybeans, two crops 
that feed livestock and help create the 
processed food that public health offi- 
cials have warned us for years to stop 
eating. Few federal incentives exist for 
farmers to grow a more varied selec- 
tion of vegetables or to motivate con- 
sumers to eat them. And at least half of 
our calories come from food that is 
subsidized by the government, a figure 
that has held steady for years. 



“A value meal at these places is a big 
burger, some fries, and a sugary bever- 
age,” Kelly Brownell said. “Every time 
you buy one of those meals. Uncle Sam 
is standing there with his wallet open. 
The grain that feeds the cows is sub- 
sidized. The oil used to cook the fries 
is subsidized, and the high-fructose 
corn syrup used in sodas is subsidized, 
too. But if you walk in the next day and 
order a salad, a piece of fruit, and some 
tea you will be on your own. Uncle Sam 
will not be there to help you.” 

W ithout new funding priorities, 
most farmers will find it hard 
to focus on crops that would improve 
the nation’s health. Marion Gross re- 
alizes that, and she is caught in the 
bind. Gross, a charismatic woman with 
an electric smile, is in charge of Mc- 
Donald’s vast American supply chain. 
Gross knows that the company can’t 
stay its current course but worries that 
“too much pandering” will scare away 
its steadfast base. She suggested that 
one way to remain relevant would be 
to promote the company’s ability to 
provide fresh food. “We don’t have to 
store things forever,” she said. “We have 
twenty-six million customers visiting 
us every day. We need to make that 
case.” But she added that it was not 
easy to anticipate demand cycles when 
you are buying two billion eggs a year. 

“The word ‘nimble’ is not in our 
DNA,” she said, smiling. “So when we 
shift products we have to think deeply 




about what we are doing.” This year, 
McDonald’s faced a whoUy unexpected 
challenge. American chicken flocks were 
decimated by the worst outbreak of 
avian influenza in the country’s history. 
Tens of millions of egg-laying hens 
were slaughtered. Prices soared. “And 
it could not have happened at a worse 
time,” Gross said. “Because of this aU- 
day breakfast thing. ’’The company had 
widely advertised its switch to serving 
aU-day breakfast, but an enterprise that 



buys that many eggs needs a steady sup- 
ply to do so. 

Earlier this year, McDonald’s an- 
nounced that it would no longer sell 
chickens that had been raised on human 
antibiotics. The decision had been ex- 
pected and, clearly, it was made to ap- 
peal to the same people who have 
started to eat at places like Chipotle 
and Shake Shack. But the effect was 
powerful nonetheless. Costco, which 
sells millions of rotisserie chickens, fol- 
lowed suit within days. Soon after the 
announcement, Tyson Foods, the coun- 
try’s largest processor of chicken and 
a major supplier to McDonald’s, also 
announced that it would stop using 
human antibiotics to raise chickens 
in its U.S. operations by September of 
2017. In theory, McDonald’s has the 
power to fundamentally alter the food 
system; for instance, along with other 
large chains, the company could truly 
embrace nutritious dishes — making 
them the default meal rather than 
something you can find if you look 
hard enough. When Walmart and 
Costco, for example, became two of 
the nation’s biggest purveyors of or- 
ganic produce, they sent a signal to 
thousands of farmers that there would 
be a large market for their produce. 

But McDonald’s can’t really change 
and stiU be McDonald’s. In the United 
States today, you can sell meals for a 
doUar or you can sell nutritious meals. 
Doing both on a large scale is not pos- 
sible. Besides, millions of Americans rely 
on the kind of cheap food they get at 
chain restaurants. It may not meet a 
nutritional ideal, but they often have 
no choice. 

Late this summer, the Cleveland 
Clinic removed McDonald’s from its 
food court. “We want to demonstrate 
that we can walk the talk by being a 
healthier organization,” the hospital 
spokeswoman, Eileen Shell, told the 
Plain Dealer. The decision was part of a 
much broader wellness campaign, and 
many people congratulated the clinic 
on its commitment to health. But com- 
ments poured into the newspaper, some 
angry, some distressed. “It is so expen- 
sive for family members staying with 
their loved ones in the hospital,” one 
person wrote. “McDonald’s was one 
place to get food inexpensively. Is the 
Clinic going to come up with a value 
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meal to replace them? And are they 
going to keep the cafeteria open late 
to replace McDonald’s late service?” 

T he first time I ate at Lyfe Kitchen, 
I had a Quinoa Cmnch Bowl, with 
avocado, arugula, and edamame hum- 
mus. The dish was richly flavorful and, 
for $8.99, a bargain. Gail Taggart, one 
of the owners of the Chicago restaurants, 
suggested I taste a vegan chocolate- 
chip cookie. I don’t like chocolate chips 
or see the point of vegan cookies, but 
she insisted. That cookie was the best 
hundred and fifty-six calories I con- 
sumed that week. I had no idea you 
could make tasty cookies without but- 
ter or eggs. 

Taggart told me that for the company 
to prosper it has to remain nutritionally 
above reproach. Many of the restaurants 
that benefit from changing attitudes 
about food and health, however, fail to 
meet that standard. There isn’t a sin- 
gle heart-healthy item on the Shake 
Shack menu. Chipotie, with nineteen 
hundred locations, is the most success- 



ful of the new chains. The company 
has admirable goals, but, more often 
than not, meals from Chipotie are high 
in both saturated fat and calories, and 
often exceed the recommended daily 
allowance of sodium. 

“I once went to Chipotie,” Brian 
Wansink, the director of Cornell Uni- 
versity’s Food and Brand Laboratory, 
told me. “It makes much of its slogan, 
‘Food with Integrity,’ but my wife won’t 
let me go back. We take our three girls 
to Taco Bell and buy five tacos for the 
price that one of us could eat at Chi- 
potie.” That’s one of the reasons that 
places like McDonald’s and Taco BeU 
still attract millions of regular custom- 
ers. “The caloric values are not so differ- 
ent,” Wansink said. “Chipotie has a 
health halo” — a term Wansink and a 
colleague coined several years ago to de- 
scribe the general aura of eating at places 
that advertise themselves as healthy. 
“They are organic and use the word sus- 
tainable a lot. That’s not a bad thing, 
but it doesn’t make the food healthier.” 

Wansink has also served as the ex- 



ecutive director of the U.S.D.A.’s Cen- 
ter for Nutrition Policy and Promo- 
tion. (In addition, he is a member of 
McDonald’s Global Advisory Coun- 
cil, which makes nutritional recom- 
mendations to the company’s leader- 
ship.) His book “Mindless Eating” 
demonstrated the gulf between what 
we think we are eating and what we 
actually eat. “We have these notions of 
sustainability and what will make us 
healthy or fat,” he said. “And I under- 
stand that. But the data rarely follow 
the prevailing view.” 

M cDonald’s is a business. Lyfe 
Kitchen is an enlightened busi- 
ness. Sweetgreen, which was started in 
2007 by three Georgetown graduates, 
aims to be a movement, selling a set of 
values in addition to its food. There 
are currently thirty-three Sweetgreen 
restaurants, and there are plans for many 
more. In nearly every city where the 
company has restaurants, it sponsors a 
program to educate fourth- and fifth- 
grade students about the basics of nu- 
trition and the value of relying on sea- 
sonal produce. So far, Sweetgreen in 
Schools has reached four thousand stu- 
dents, most of whom come from lower- 
income families. 

As a restaurant, Sweetgreen offers 
less variation than Lyfe Kitchen, but 
the food is nutritious and satisfying. 
There is no Chipotle-style assembly 
line, because the owners want to cre- 
ate a more intimate atmosphere. One 
server makes each customer’s salad. 
“We don’t have sandwiches, we don’t 
have breakfast, we don’t have coffee,” 
Nicolas Jammet, a co-founder, told me 
when I joined him and his colleagues 
for lunch recently at the Nolita restau- 
rant. “We tried to do fewer things so 
we could stay focussed on what mat- 
ters most.” Refreshingly in the world 
of strident foodies, Jammet and his col- 
leagues manage to be ambitious with- 
out being sanctimonious. I remarked 
that it would be hard to consider their 
salads, which can be seven hundred cal- 
ories or more, diet fare. “Our salads are 
meant to be whole meals,” he replied. 
“We want them to be satiating and 
fulfilling.” 

Sweetgreen’s ultimate goal is auda- 
cious but simple: to “raise a generation 
that understands the difference between 






cheap fast food and healthy fast food,” 
Nathaniel Ru, another co-founder, said. 
“Eventually, we bring the students into 
the restaurant for the last class. It’s very 
important to us because we think ed- 
ucation is a huge piece of making this 
change.” 

Ru went on, “People need to un- 
derstand what their food is, but we 
also want to make it enjoyable and fun. 
We want to bridge the gap between 
health and convenience and be the 
ones on a more mainstream level to 
do that. We don’t want a restaurant to 
be telling the world what they should 
eat. We are only going to expand where 
it makes sense and when the resources 
are in place to guarantee diners a good 
experience.” 

That sounds like what the owner of 
any such chain would say. But Ru and 
his partners have invested heavily in 
these education programs. “They are 
changing the entire landscape of con- 
venience dining,” Marion Nestle, the 
nutrition expert from N.Y.U., told me. 
“Both educationally and as a place to 
eat. I dare anyone to have dinner at one 
of those restaurants and then choose 
to go back to their Big Macs.” 

Sweetgreen has raised nearly a hun- 
dred million dollars; Danny Meyer, the 
restaurateur and Shake Shack founder, 
was an early investor. He is an old friend 
of Jammet’s parents. (They ran La Car- 
avelle, a famous New York restaurant 
that closed in 2004.) Another major 
investor is AOL’s Steve Case. Case has 
been particularly eager to marry the 
culinary experience to technology. 
Sweetgreen’s mobile apps are efficient: 
you can order on your phone, walk to 
the counter, wave the phone at the 
register, and be gone in a minute. The 
founders are also savvy at cultivating 
cool. They sponsor an annual music 
festival, and last year they joined with 
Kendrick Lamar to create a special 
“Beets Don’t Kale My Vibe”salad.Ten 
per cent of the profits from that salad 
are donated to LoodCorps, which ed- 
ucates children about agriculture and 
nutrition. 

When Sweetgreen enters a new ter- 
ritory, the team seeks out farmers before 
finding a landlord. The arrangement is 
essential: the menu varies every few 
months depending on the city, the sea- 
son, and the farmers. Meals at Sweet- 



green usually cost between ten and twelve 
dollars, and a customer can be in and out 
in twenty minutes. 

Like other fast casual chains, Sweet- 
green can grow only if the farm system 
it relies on grows, too. In many parts 
of the country, that shift is already under 
way. The menus of expensive restau- 
rants increasingly feature local ingre- 
dients. Larmers’ markets, once a rarity, 
have become a routine place to shop 
for food, including items like chard and 
Brussels sprouts, which until recently 
were considered more laughable than 
edible. 

Nonetheless, fatty, salty meals remain 
far cheaper to produce, distribute, and 
buy than healthier alternatives. Lor that 
to change, America’s agricultural prior- 



ities will need to fall in line with its health 
priorities. “It is hard to strike a balance 
where everyone is winning, "Jamrnet said. 
“So that we make enough money, our 
customers don’t pay too much, we are 
able to pay our employees and the farm- 
ers a reasonable wage.” 

When I asked if they could see 
themselves in thousands of locations 
one day, the ambivalence in their eyes 
was obvious. “At the end of the day, 
we’re happy when people eat here and 
come back as often as they want,” Ru 
said. “But they’re not going to eat here 
twenty-one times a week. We just want 
to make sure that this food appeals to 
them, whether they eat it here, at home, 
or at another place. All they need to do 
is think about it, and we have won.” ♦ 
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ANNALS OF GASTRONOMY 



WHO'S TO JUDGE? 

How the World’s 50 Best Restaurants are chosen. 

BY LAUREN COLLINS 



I n the colonnaded courtyard of the 
Antiguo Colegio de San Ildefonso, 
a former Jesuit hoarding school in Mex- 
ico City, under a grove of magnolia trees 
hung with punched-tin stars, more 
than five hundred people had gathered 
to learn which restaurants would he pro- 
claimed the fifty hest in Latin Amer- 
ica. The party was meant to he attended 
with a drink in one hand, a phone in 
the other. There were a multitude of 
hars: wine hy Robert Mondavi, tequila 
hy Casa Dragones, rum hy Zacapa, 
champagne hy Veuve Clicquot. The 
Modelo stand was manned hy a team 
of studs in suspenders. Water somme- 
liers — ^white tie, white gloves, wearing 
tasting cups on silver chains — circulated 
with magnums of San Pellegrino. In- 
side the program, the event’s organiz- 
ers, the World’s 50 Best Restaurants, 
had enclosed a card. It listed Twitter, 
Facehook, and Instagram information 
and a hashtag,#LatAm50Best.The pass- 
word for the 50 Best Wi-Fi network was 
Mexico2015, which had the advantage 
of being both dryly factual and sound- 
ing like a tourist-board come-on. 

The guests were drawn mainly from 
three constituencies: chefs, journalists, 
and businesspeople — a triad that thrived 
as interdependently as corn, beans, and 
squash. The chefs ran the restaurants, 
which the journalists wrote about, pro- 
moting the businesspeople’s interests, so 
that they plowed more money into the 
chefs’ projects, which yielded fodder for 
the journalists. Onstage, the host was 
announcing the winners in descending 
order. (Seeking to extend the brand, in 
2013 the World’s 50 Best Restaurants 
launched separate lists for Asia and Latin 
7\merica.) Everyone talked through the 
presentation, but the furious network- 
ing only heightened the excitement. 

“It’s very difficult to get on the list, 
and it’s very difficult to get off,” an event 
planner said to a restaurant consultant. 
“You have to work like crazy,” a chef 



told a reporter. “You have to do new 
things aU the time, you have to focus on 
the food, you have to talk to the press.” 

The lights went down, and a video 
extolling the gastronomy of Mexico 
began. 

“We believe that Pern has made more 
efforts,” a government official at one of 
the tables remarked, of the PR. offen- 
sive. “Now, in Mexico, we have a policy 
for culinary diplomacy.” 

Rodolfo Guzman, a chef from Chile, 
ascended the stage to collect the Chefs’ 
Choice Award. At Borago, his restau- 
rant in Santiago, he uses mostly indig- 
enous ingredients, relying on more than 
two hundred foragers and small pro- 
ducers to supply the raw materials for 
dishes such as venison tartare with maqui 
berries and a soup of Patagonian rain- 
water served on a bed of moss. Guz- 
man had the dreamy, doomed look of a 
duellist (or, as more than one woman in 
the audience pointed out, of Johnny 
Depp). Unlike his peers, who pumped 
fists and garlanded themselves in saffron- 
colored raw-silk scarves furnished by 
LesConcierges, “the premier provider 
of global lifestyle services and solutions,” 
he seemed abashed to be standing on a 
podium, under a giant projection of his 
own head shot. 

“Fantastic!”Jeffrey Merrihue, a mar- 
keting expert and “semi-pro” epicure, 
who had eaten in forty-one of the 
World’s 50 Best Restaurants, yelled to 
his wife, who had been to twenty-eight. 
“Where I was having lunch today, he 
was eating by himself, so I sent him the 
most expensive fucking glass of red wine 
in the whole restaurant and went over 
and had dessert with him!” He posted 
a picture to his social-media feeds, which 
also featured a shot of his young son “in 
a hotel bathrobe after falling into a fish 
pond at a 1 Michelin star restaurant in 
Warwick, England.” 

Juan Pablo Ballesteros Canales was 
teetering on a stool. Ballesteros is the 



great-grandson of Dionisio MoUinedo 
Hernandez, who, in 1912, founded Cafe 
de Tacuba, one of Mexico City’s classic 
restaurants. In 2013, Ballesteros opened 
Limosneros, a high-end but straight- 
forwardly Mexican restaurant in a co- 
lonial building in the city’s centra historico. 
He had poured everything into making 
Limosneros worthy of his heritage, re- 
storing the building’s stone walls and 
brick ceilings, seeking out Huichol em- 
broideries to hang on the walls, design- 
ing light fixtures that resembled guaca- 
mole pestles. 

He drank a single malt from a snif- 
ter, grimacing. “We plan to be open for 
a hundred years!” he said, and looked 
around. “Is this real? No, it’s not real, 
it s gossip. 

He scythed a hand through the air — 
as if to say, “And I mean all of it” — and 
continued, “Mexico’s got such richness 
that nobody ever expresses. What amount 
of subjectivity should you put on that 
tortilla?” 

He took another sip. “They’re busi- 
nessmen. They blow-jobbed their way 
through this. Pseudo critics — are they 
allowed to judge? 

“I know the fisherman, I know the 
guy who killed the pig, I know the cow- 
slayer who tastes every dish before it’s 
on any menu. What I’m saying is, there 
are really great restaurants, but it’s all 
el dedazo" he continued, using a Span- 
ish word that refers, in Mexico, to “the 
big finger” that manipulates the politi- 
cal system. 

he first World’s 50 Best Restau- 
rants list appeared in 2002, in Res- 
taurant, a British trade magazine. (Wil- 
liam Reed Business Media, its parent 
company, also publishes such titles as 
Convenience Store and The Grocer.) “We 
were a bunch of youngish, stroppy food 
fans,” Chris MaUlard, an editor at the 
time, recalled. “We played terrible indie 
music loudly in the office, which was 
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on Carnaby Street, lunched anywhere 
from the local pub to the occasional 
more upmarket restaurant that would 
grudgingly give us a free meal, and we 
were very much not members of the 
traditional culinary establishment.” 
The idea,MaiUard thinks, was hashed 
out in the Shaston Arms, a London pub 
that does not serve food. 

“Why are all restaurant guides awful?” 
somebody said. 

“How difficult can it be?” 

“Why don’t we do our own?” 

“I know, let’s do one for the entire 
world!” 

The project was intended as a one- 
time stunt. It nonetheless had some feel- 
ing behind it. At a moment when low- 
cost airlines had rendered Portugal as 
accessible as Portsmouth, MaiUard and 
his colleagues considered the idea of 
restricting the conversation to a single 
geographical area (in the manner of the 
Michelin guide) an anachronism. They 
were also put off by Michelin’s gray- 
faced sensibility, its predilection for 
“daunting cheffy masterpieces in near- 
silent rooms,” as MaiUard has said. Where 
would you want to go, they asked them- 
selves, if you weren’t French, rich, or old? 
“We put the list together by calling con- 
tacts and friends all over the world and 



eliciting recommendations, then added 
in our own suggestions, and ordered it 
in a rather slapdash manner,” MaiUard 
recalled. “Which aU sounds a bit loose 
and random, but, in its first year, the list 
wasn’t intended to be at all definitive.” 

ElBuUi, a three-Michelin-star restau- 
rant, came in first. But many of the win- 
ners — a Canadian B.Y.O.B. farmhouse, 
an open-air meat buffet in Kenya — 
embodied a more capacious notion of 
merit. Some of them had average food 
in an exceptional setting. Or they were 
flaky but did one great dish. In the guise 
of authoritativeness, the editors were 
making an argument: that fun mattered; 
that apricot- colored napkins folded 
into bishops’ hats didn’t, that inspiration 
could trump technique; that pleasure was 
as worthwhile a pursuit as perfection; 
that the Ambrosia Burger at Nepenthe 
(No. 34), a cafe on a cliff in Big Sur, 
could hold its own — at least, as an ex- 
perience — ^with the gargouillou at Michel 
Bras (No. 40). Their selection was provoc- 
ative, if not totally persuasive. Their 
twelfth-favorite restaurant in the world 
was Tangerine, a Casbah-themed Phil- 
adelphia restaurant that closed in 2009. 

The editors figured the list was a 
good excuse for a party. They sent out 
invitations, anticipating a tepid response; 



almost all of the honorees accepted. The 
first World’s 50 Best Restaurants awards 
ceremony was held at a Mayfair restau- 
rant called Hush, started by the actor 
Roger Moore’s son Geoffrey. The chefs 
had to buy their own drinks. But the 
event presented them with an oppor- 
tunity to let loose in the company of 
peers, a rarity in a profession whose 
working hours coincide precisely with 
those during which most people like to 
go out. MaiUard told me, “Roger him- 
self — James Bond! — turned up to m.c., 
and the evening went surprisingly weU. 
The highlight was when Albert Adria, 
of elBuUi, made an acceptance speech 
entirely in Catalan. Roger translated it 
as A.ctuaUy, I preferred Sean Connery.’ ” 
The party became, for the chefs, a 
treasured annual debauch. “They’d move 
around London in packs,” Jay Rayner, 
the restaurant critic of the Observer, re- 
caUed. “They’d eat at each other’s restau- 
rants. There would be a lunch after, 
where everyone was very hung over.” 
The awards — and the pre-parties and 
after parties that surrounded them, Uke 
inaugural baUs — ^were an early stop on 
the symposium circuit to which mod- 
ern chefs devote so much effort. (Next 
year, the awards wiU be held outside of 
London for the first time, in New York.) 
They were an incubator of aUiances, the 
war where the stories formed. The food 
writer Andrea Petrini remembers the 
ItaUan chef Davide Scabin going miss- 
ing in action one night and resurfacing 
the next afternoon, having attended a 
party in “a huge country house, Uke the 
one in ‘Eyes Wide Shut. ’’’The Danish 
prodigy Rene Redzepi passed his phone 
around, pressing his wife’s sonogram on 
anyone who would look. 

Because the chefs came, the list mat- 
tered, and because the list mattered the 
chefs came. It was a question of repu- 
tation, but also of profit. Even if the ma- 
jority of the world’s restaurants have no 
interest in — or chance of — getting on 
the Ust, for the most ambitious ones in- 
clusion can be the difference between 
obscurity and renown. Joannes Riviere, 
the chef and owner of Cuisine Wat Dam- 
nak, which is situated in a traditional 
Khmer house in Siem Reap, Cambodia, 
appeared on the Asia list for the first 
time this year, at No. 50. Riviere told 
me that his low-season turnover had 
increased by fifty per cent since the 
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announcement. “June is our slowest 
month, and, on the slowest nights, we 
usually do fifteen guests,” he said. “This 
year, we never had fewer than thirty.” 
Redzepi, of Noma — ^which, to this day, 
has only two Michelin stars — has been 
open about the fact that the 50 Best 
helped to turn around his business. Ac- 
cording to Bloomberg, the day after Noma 
captured the No. 1 slot, in 2010, a hun- 
dred thousand people tried to book a 
table. Three years later, when El Celler 
de Can Roca, in Girona, Spain, out- 
ranked Noma for the first time, its Web 
site received two and a half million hits 
in twenty- four hours. The waiting list 
ballooned to a year. 

“The World’s 50 Best Restaurants 
awards are the dish du jour, leaving the 
French culinary guides looking like cold 
potatoes,” the London Sunday Times 
proclaimed last year, asserting that the 
50 Best had become the food indus- 
try’s mightiest arbiter. Even accounting 
for national chauvinism, there is no 
doubt that the 50 Best has gone from 
a lark to a behemoth. Its main sponsors 
are San Pellegrino and Acqua Panna. 
Chefs play to the list, mindful of its 
aesthetic preferences and its method- 
ological weaknesses. 

At Eleven Madison Park, as John 
Colapinto wrote in this magazine, Dan- 
iel Humm and Will Guidara devised 
an entire program of changes motivated 
in part by the perception that “the San 
Pellegrino voters reward restaurants with 
a strong sense of place, and of theatre.” 
They included a three-card-monte des- 
sert and — further belaboring the loca- 
vore trend — a cheese-and-beer course 
that emerged from an old-fashioned 
Central Park picnic basket. Ned Frame, 
who worked as a captain there, told me 
that employees were encouraged to par- 
ticipate in something called the Own- 
ership Program, under which they were 
made responsible for a certain aspect — 
say, silverware or coffee — of the restau- 
rant’s experience. Part of the program 
was a series of talks called “Notes from 
the Kitchen,” some installments of which 
covered the 50 Best list. Frame and sev- 
eral colleagues were assigned to research 
each of the top ten winners and to pre- 
sent their findings to the entire staff. 

“I have friends who are smart, inter- 
esting guys who lose their shit over get- 
ting No. l,”the chef David Chang told 



me. Last year, he recalled, he balked at 
attending the awards ceremony, in Lon- 
don. “Eric Ripert” — of Le Bernar- 
din — “told me, ‘I think you should go.’ ” 
Chang said, “I can criticize it all I want, 
but it’s so powerful.” 

The Web site Daily Meal recently 
ran an article that, citing a debate on 
Twitter, questioned the credibility of the 
50 Best awards: “The Oscars of the Food 
World or a Complete Schmozzle?”They 
are probably both, in that they are in- 
dispensable to the industry — in terms 
of both its bottom line and its self-re- 
gard — even as they command less re- 
spect than attention. “It’s a silly, silly 
list,” Frank Bruni, the former Times 
restaurant critic, said. “But you need 
someone to collapse the universe for 
you. As surely as the nineteen-fifties 
housewife turned to Consumer Reports 
to figure out whether to get a Maytag 
or an Electrolux, the 2015 gourmand is 
turning to San Pellegrino.” The 50 Best, 
which is as much about a sort of com- 
petitive hedonism as it is about connois- 
seurship, is the restaurant guide its era 
demands — edible clickbait, a Baedeker’s 
for bucket-listers. If the wine industry 



has become Parkerized, then the restau- 
rant world might be said to have been 
PeUegrinoed. 

U nlike Michelin, which employs a 
brigade of full-time inspectors, the 
50 Best relies on volunteers, a group of 
“restaurant-industry experts .” The mem- 
bers of the Diners Club World’s 50 Best 
Restaurants Academy, as it is called, are 
divided into twenty-seven regions. Each 
region has a chairperson, who appoints 
thirty-six voters (he or she being one of 
them), of whom roughly a third are chefs 
and restaurateurs, a third food journal- 
ists, and a third “well-travelled gastro- 
nomes.” Each voter has seven votes, sub- 
mitted in order of preference for restaurants 
at which he has eaten in the previous 
eighteen months. At least three of the 
votes must go to restaurants outside his 
region. There are not too many other 
rules, but voters can’t select restaurants in 
which they have a financial stake, and, 
with the exception of the regional chairs, 
they are supposed to remain anonymous. 

“Given that this list is based on per- 
sonal experiences it can never be defini- 
tive,” the 50 Best Web site declares. “But 




What do you have that justifies its calories? 



we believe it is an honorable survey of 
current tastes and a credible indicator 
of the best places to eat around the 
globe.” (For some years, the 50 Best list 
has actually included a hundred restau- 
rants.) Still, the voting system creates 
confusion. The organizers decline to 
release the numbers on which they base 
the ranking, but, curiously, until this 
year there had never been a tie. Vari- 
ous rankings contradict one another: 
according to Asia’s 50 Best, Bangkok’s 
Gaggan is the best restaurant in Asia, 
but the World’s 50 Best considers it 
less good than Tokyo’s Narisawa. The 
regions are intended to insure that the 
most populous countries don’t over- 
whelm the vote, but they are appor- 
tioned according to no particular for- 
mula. (William Drew, the group editor 
of the World’s 50 Best, said that the 
regions are redravm every year, accord- 
ing to such factors as culinary history, 
population size, G.D.P., and standard 
of living, but he admitted that “ulti- 
mately it’s a qualitative judgment.”) 
After Lima hosted the Latin Ameri- 
ca’s 50 Best awards, in 2013 and 2014, 
with the Peruvian tourism commission 
as a sponsor. South America was split 
from two regions into three, leading 
to accusations of gerrymandering and 
FIFA-like favoritism. (Drew denies 
them.) Last year, the 50 Best hired De- 
loitte to certify the voting results. But, 
despite the administrators’ recent efforts, 
their reluctance, or inability, to close 
some notorious loopholes has given 
the voting process the reputation of, as 
the Australian recently wrote, “a lob- 
bying exercise worthy of a House of 
Cards plot.” Allan Jenkins, the editor 
of the Observer Food Monthly, said, “I 
don’t think it’s anything nefarious. I 
think they’ve been ambushed by their 
success. They’re basically driving a 
juggernaut now and the brakes are a 
bit shit.” 

On one level, the suspicion surround- 
ing the 50 Best is conceptual. People 
simply find its premise to be flawed. 
Helen Rosner, of the Web site Eater, 
told me, “Even if you set out to do this 
with absolutely impeccable integrity, it 
is astonishingly unrealistic, given the 
scale of humanity and our life span and 
our gastronomic limitations, for anyone 
to make any kind of informed objective 
linear ranking in a certain time frame 



of the best restaurants in the world.” 
This is, in some ways, a problem of no- 
menclature. The list might more accu- 
rately be called The World’s Hottest 50 
Restaurants, or 50 Restaurants We En- 
joyed During the Past Eighteen Months. 
The presence of a superlative strikes lit- 
eralists as either dishonest or deluded — 
a beauty pageant masquerading as a 
spelling bee. Even if you could assess aU 
the restaurants in the world, other crit- 
ics ask, how could you presume to com- 
pare a bistro, a tapas bar, an izakaya, 
a creperie? 

The organization does not reimburse 
jurors for their meals. (The simple bril- 
liance of the 50 Best business model is 
that, in the manner of a news aggrega- 
tor, it monetizes things for which other 
people bear the cost.) Nor does it insist 
that the jurors themselves pay. Freebies 
are O.K. “We tmst our voters to make 
a judgment call as to whether a restau- 
rant is fantastic, whether or not they 
paid,” William Drew told me. We were 
sitting in a bakery in Mexico City. Drew, 
an affable Englishman in a blazer and 
jeans, was drinking an Americano. I had 
a cookie. He was calmly insistent that 
special treatment didn’t influence the 
list’s results. It is true that the food world 
is, by nature, hospitable. In some cases, 
the rejection of an extra course or a 
topped-off wineglass might cause more 
offense than it would be worth, and could 
also prompt the loss of anonymity for a 
voter. I asked Drew if he had ever thought 
about giving the jurors a budget, if only 
to eliminate the impression that they 
were susceptible to being bought. “It 
doesn’t make economic sense,” he said. 
“We’re not about sending a small group 
of elite inspectors around the world. It’s 
about people’s existing views.” Besides, 
he continued, even if 50 Best voters were 
comped meals, no one knew that they 
were 50 Best voters. “Freebies are al- 
lowed because you have to remain anon- 
ymous,” he said. 

“What happens if voters violate the 
rules?” I asked. 

“Their votes are discounted or they’re 
taken off the voting panel.” 

“Has that ever happened?” 

“It has.” 

“How many times?” 

“I wouldn’t like to say.” 

The World’s 50 Best isn’t the Illu- 
minati — a restaurateur who wanted to 



find out the identities of its members 
could get a decent idea, with a little effort. 
(Many of the people quoted in this story 
are former or current judges.) Some ju- 
rors are more guarded than others. In 
Singapore, one had “Panelist for SP 
World 50 Best” printed on her business 
card. Leisa Tyler, who was the chairman 
for Southeast Asia (South), asked the 
juror, Evelyn Chen, to delete the refer- 
ence. According to Tyler, Chen contin- 
ued handing out the cards at restaurants, 
and Tyler removed her from the panel. 
(Chen says that she used the business 
card during a period when the 50 Best 
made the jurors’ identities public. Both 
she and Drew maintain that she changed 
the card as soon as she was asked to.) 
In 2014, when Tyler stepped down from 
the 50 Best, Chen was tapped to replace 
her as regional chairman. 

The French food critic Francois 
Simon has described the 50 Best as a 
sort of childlike racket — “a world order 
of Care Bears, and this under the cyn- 
ical gaze of a sparkling water. ’’The or- 
ganization is cuddly enough with its 
sponsors, particularly San Pellegrino, 
so that, in the popular imagination, 
they are indistinguishable. (Imagine if 
the Lakers were known simply as the 
Staples.) Drew assured me that “there 
is no conspiracy with the sponsors.” Yet 
the belief persists. The chef Thierry 
Marx told French GQ, “The 50 Best, 
I don’t care. The one time I talked to 
them, they told me, ‘You, you support 
Badoit,you don’t have a chance of get- 
ting on the list.’” Intrigued by the idea 
of rival water gangs, I called around to 
many of the 50 Best. Some serve Pel- 
legrino; some don’t. The idea that the 
aquatic-industrial complex controls the 
list was easily disproved. Yet I sensed, 
even among restaurants that have bene- 
fitted handsomely from the 50 Best’s 
attentions, an embarrassment about the 
relationship between the organization 
and its sponsors. Noma’s representative 
replied seventeen minutes after I wrote 
to him: “I can confirm we do not serve 
Pellegrino water at Noma — nor have 
we ever done.” 

I t’s not actually that easy to eat enough 
world-class meals to make a mean- 
ingful assessment of them. According 
to several voters, just coming up with 
seven names to put on the ballot can 
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SHOWCASE BY PARI DUKOVIC 




New York’s sodium-vapor street lamps cast a soft, yellowish glow. The city is slowly replacing these with 
light-emitting diodes, which will bum more brightly, f less mellifluously, and will save fourteen million dollars 
a year in energy and maintenance costs. By 201 7, if everything goes according to plan, all the old bulbs — including 
the one above, photographed recently in Tompkins Square Park — will have gone the way of the pay phone. 









5UPERCELL 

I’m waiting for this shrub to sew itself back in its soil. 

Hearing its roots rip when I transplanted it made me ill 
(though a cress or a lettuce remains my most favorite food). 

A wind tore it up again, or it was undermined by flood. 

Through the sorghum flelds between Victoria and Lavaca, 
a supercell, spurting electricity, smothered the ton of lava, 
mounted in the sky, that characterizes sunset there. 

But the tapestried sorghum flelds created an atmosphere 

that defled the monotony I associate with agriculture. 

Planting, for me, means flowers, fltting embouchure 
for birds; or aloes, answering to a sculptural imperative 

to induce repose, and not just keep us. Lord, alive. 

This hardy Duranta attracts hummingbirds awia'butterflies. 

May it thrive, and sew itself in as the soil dries. 

Between Victoria and Lavaca, in my mind’s eye 
I saw a thousand Comanche in cumulonimbi 
racing thirty hundred stolen horses over the prairie 
to the sea. When the sorghum fleld, that tapestry, 

was little more than “Chocolate Swale” (a sign stuck in the silt, 
nee swamp), official history passed the bolus of guilt 
back and forth, from the Comanche, who kept back captives, 
to the Texans, who (in what may have been an interpretive 

blunder) slaughtered the chiefs, back to the Comanche, 
who torched their captives in revenge and went on “an orgy 
of horse-thieving. ’’While at night Comanche jump 

on Texas with a thump, the dream of one Buffalo Hump 
results in enough calico and ribbon to get lost in 
(as I sew myself into this clay) riding back to Austin. 

Too late. Juliet Constance managed to get her hem wet 
but they seized her and stripped her down to the whalebone corset 
— flummoxed. While the townspeople watched from dinghies offshore, 
on that hand-over-hand surf, helpless, they later swore 

her whalebone corset wouldn’t budge. They saw the town burning, 
the warehouses looted; and in the smoke’s going and returning, 
Comanche donning the top hats and pigeon-tailed coats. 

Adorned with all the brass buttons a merchant ship could float. 



be a stretch: even if you go to one ex- 
ceptional restaurant a month for eigh- 
teen months, you wind up having to 
vote, by default, for nearly half of them. 
“It’s more like an attendance report,” 
Frank Bruni said. “The judges invari- 
ably vote for places they’ve gone, be- 
cause, whatever they happened to think 
of those places, they can’t vote for places 
they haven’t been.” Both chefs and jour- 
nalists feel obliged to say yes when 
they’re asked to join the academy, wor- 
rying that if they don’t they won’t make 
the list or get access. But jurors who 
don’t have the time or money to dine 
widely in a given period can find them- 
selves in an awkward position. William 
Drew said that, starting this year, the 
50 Best has required voters to click 
on an attestation — “Can you guaran- 
tee that you’ve been to this restaurant 
in the past eighteen months?” — and 
to specify the date of their visit, but, as 
a fraud-busting measure, this seems 
only slightly more effective than exact- 
ing a birthdate from visitors to liquor 
Web sites. 

Ultraviolet by Paul Pairet appeared 
on the 2015 list at No. 24. Billing it- 
self as “the first restaurant of its kind 
attempting to unite food with multi- 
sensorial technologies in order to cre- 
ate a fuUy immersive dining experi- 
ence,” it opened in Shanghai, in May 
of 2012, to tremendous buzz. It is a 
spectacular-sounding place: “Mr. Pairet’s 
play on fish and chips (a single, bat- 
tered caper berry stuffed with anchovy 
paste and paired with a Scottish beer),” 
the Times wrote, “emerges in a dreary 
storm with images of raindrops on the 
walls and the sounds of thunder, be- 
fore a British ffag is illuminated on the 
table and the Beatles’‘Ob-La-Di, Ob- 
La-Da’begins to play.”The caper berry 
is one of twenty courses. The restau- 
rant serves dinner five days a week to 
a single table of ten diners. In eigh- 
teen months, then, it has entertained 
at most thirty-six hundred people. In 
order to appear on the list at No. 24, 
Ultraviolet would have to have gar- 
nered at least seventy-five votes, mean- 
ing that a 50 Best judge would have 
had to eat there practically one night 
out of every five. 

Savvy restaurateurs might try to find 
a way around the geography problem: 
if voters can’t get to their restaurants. 



why not bring their restaurants to vot- 
ers? Chefs cook for judges on their 
home turf during conventions and pop- 
ups and guest residencies; they swing 
through city after city when they have 
a cookbook to promote. Over the years. 



a plugged-in food person will have eaten 
a cumulative meal of even the most far- 
fiung restaurant’s food. 

Voting based on hearsay or hype or 
“a dining experience that does not take 
place at the restaurant itself,” which 
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and twirling their parasols and festooning each his horse 
with rihhon, the Comanche rode off. In the cumulonimhus 
of their dust, they took our hihelot Juliet. 

Buffalo Hump, meet Whalebone Corset! 

For a gold watch her young husband perished. El Dorado: 
where there’s pyrite in the piranha, gilt in the sweet potato. 

Gold in the sorghum tassels, gold in the sargassum weed 
strewing the shore where they put Juliet on a stolen steed. 

Gold when wet, that is; rust-brown when dry; furring the coast, 
drying at different rates in the sun, so gold and mst co-roast. 

It seemed a herd of buffalo was barbered by some god at first. 
But in these alien bouquets tossed from the largest sea on earth, 
and bounded by no lands, live animals find harbor. 

Exquisite minnow worlds of crabs, shrimp — sheer automata — 

crawfish cling to the tangle and grape (cf “sargasso”). 

I’ve seen the gulls in their tuxedo’d appetite clothed go 
pecking there. Meanwhile, into an upended frisbee’d 

world my kids shake the bundles of sargassum seaweed, 
collecting their own marine menagerie for observation. 

The liverish waves play on, sunlight doled out in rations 

from grape-stained clouds to whiten froth exploding in our ears. 
A sulfurous wind blows in, then as suddenly disappears. 

The deep-blue, upended frisbee looks like nothing less 
than a saucer of primal soup from Genesis, 

the first meal of the first day. By the seventh all Creation and we 
were invited to the feast of ourselves, into perpetuity. 

She was saved a second time, that Juliet, 

when a crop of arrows foundered on her whalebone corset. 

Saved, then, with nothing more than a sunburn. And still 
nothing more than a stone commemorating Linnville 
between new tract housing and the littoral. 

Calico of wildflowers sewing themselves to the soil, 
and a man licking his arrowhead, that his DNA be 
shot through the heart that pins her to the ponderosa tree. 

— AngeMlinko 



the 50 Best prohibits, is not exactly 
hanging chads. But the effect of cro- 
nyism — both individual and institu- 
tional — is homogenizing. The restau- 
rants in the upper reaches of the list 
tend to fall into a certain mode. They 



are all the same place, Giles Coren once 
conjectured in the London Times “ovAy 
the face changes, like Doctor Who.” 
Just as there is Oscar bait, there is 50 
Best bait. “It’s opening up in Beijing,” 
David Chang said, imagining the arche- 



typal 50 Best restaurant. “It’s a Chi- 
nese restaurant by a guy who worked 
for Adria, Redzepi, and KeUer. He cooks 
over fire. Everything is a story of his 
terroir. He has his own farm and hand- 
dives for his own sea urchins.” Hear- 
ing about 50 Best winners, and having 
eaten at a few of them, I started to 
think of them as icebreaker restau- 
rants — places that create moments, that 
give you prompts. This can be exhila- 
rating, or it can be infantilizing. It is 
the dining experience as Cards Against 
Humanity. 

This year’s list includes three restau- 
rants with female chefs — Helena Rizzo, 
who shares the kitchen at Mani, in Sao 
Paulo, with her husband; Pia Leon, who 
also works with her husband, at Cen- 
tral, in Lima; and Elena Arzak, who 
mns Arzak, in San Sebastian, with her 
father. There’s Thomas Keller, but no 
Alice Waters (she did get a lifetime- 
achievement award, in 2007); Inaki Aiz- 
pitarte is represented, but April Bloom- 
field is not. To remedy the perpetual 
gender imbalance, the 50 Best in 2011 
introduced the Veuve Clicquot World’s 
Best Female Chef Award, which, this 
year, went to Helene Darroze. “Darroze 
is so weU known in the restaurant world 
that she inspired the character of Co- 
lette in the 2007 film Ratatouille," the 
citation read. “Although the character’s 
aggressive kitchen style is far from a 
reflection of Darroze, the big heart she 
reveals towards the end of the movie is 
more fitting.” At the 2014 ceremony, 
where the British chef Fergus Hender- 
son received a lifetime-achievement 
award, his wife, Margot, also a chef, told 
the Financial Times that the 50 Best 
tended to reward a type of cooking that 
is “very male.” 

The 50 Best aims to be the anti- 
Michelin, but it can be equally Euro- 
centric. Only eighteen restaurants in the 
top fifty are not in Europe or America, 
and, of those, all but a handful of the 
chefs have worked in Europe. “Fine, 
you’re using local ingredients, but you’re 
still French-trained, doing service a la 
russe, referring to things as ‘a riff on panna 
cotta,”’ Helen Rosner said. “It erases the 
culinary traditions that are inherent to 
other places. The food of China and of 
South Africa has value, and it doesn’t 
need to be shoved into the extremely 
restrictive corsetry of a European-style 
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tasting menu.” The entire continent of 
Africa warrants one entry, and it is run 
by a British-born white man. 

I n 201 3 , Tourism Australia was look- 
ing for ways to publicize the coun- 
try’s gastronomy. “What consistently 
came up in the surveys we did was that 
when people had been to Australia 
they rated our food and wine as good 
as anywhere in the world, ’’John O’Sul- 
livan, the agency’s managing director, 
recalled. “But if they hadn’t been they 
rated it only seventh or eighth.” O’Sul- 
livan and his colleagues batted around 
ideas. Eventually, they came up with 
an ambitious project: Invite the World 
to Dinner. 

At first, they intended the event to 
be for consumers. “Then we sort of 
realized that if we really wanted to 
spread the word the best way was to 
get the people who could address that 
issue and actually write and tell the 
story of Australia’s food and wine offer- 
ing,” O’Sullivan recalled. (Countries 
such as Sweden, Mexico, and Peru 
have had success with similar initia- 
tives.) So the tourist board invited 
eighty-six international “cultural in- 
fiuencers” to Australia. When I asked 
how many of them had been 50 Best 
voters, O’Sullivan’s office replied, 
“There was likely quite a high num- 
ber of judges in our midst,” adding 
that the heads of France, the U.K. and 
Ireland, Japan, India, Brazil, Southeast 
Asia, and Australia and New Zea- 
land — a quarter of the re- 
gional chairs — had at- 
tended. The tourist board, 
with partner airlines, flew 
the guests business class. 

It put them up in the best 
hotels. “What we also said 
to them was, ‘Tell us what 
you want to do when you 
get here,”’ O’Sullivan said. “A. A. GiU 
wanted to go kangaroo shooting — ob- 
viously, we couldn’t do that, but there 
were all types of requests.” 

The centerpiece of the junket was a 
six-hour dinner party, prepared by the 
Australian chefs Neil Perry, Peter Gil- 
more, and Ben Shewry (of Attica, at 
No. 32, the only Australian restaurant 
in the top fifty). On November 14,2014, 
the guests were instructed to meet at 
Franklin Wharf, in Hobart, where they 



were greeted with wild angasi oysters 
and sparkling wine. They were loaded 
onto jet boats and spirited up the Der- 
went River to the Glenorchy Art and 
Sculpture Park. There, on a pavilion 
that jutted over the water, they hud- 
dled around fire pits constructed from 
river pebbles. The chefs barbecued lob- 
sters; Aboriginal musicians played 
didgeridoos. There was more: charcoal- 
grUled Tasmanian abalone, whiting in 
paperbark, wallaby consomme. The 
party then proceeded by ferry to the 
Museum of Old and New Art, where, 
around long tables, the guests sat down 
to a six-course meal. 

“It was surreal, because it was kind 
of like your wedding day, when you 
get that advice to stand back in a cor- 
ner of a room and just watch what’s 
going on around you for a few minutes,” 
O’Sullivan said. “I think the estimated 
reach of this room — ^when you put in 
all the followers, viewers, digital sub- 
scribers — ^was around five hundred mil- 
lion people.” When the 2015 World’s 
50 Best awards were announced, the 
following June, Australia’s presence on 
the full list doubled, with Attica re- 
maining at No. 32 and Quay (Gil- 
more’s restaurant, previously No. 60), 
Sepia (Martin Benn), and Brae (Dan 
Hunter), holding, respectively, the 
No. 58, No. 84, and No. 87 positions. 
Sepia received the One to Watch Award, 
according to O’Sullivan, “as a direct 
result of Invite the World to Dinner.” 
(William Drew told me, “I can cate- 
gorically state that Sepia 
did not win the One to 
Watch Award as a direct 
result of Invite the World 
to Dinner.”) The press re- 
lease noted, “Eric Ripert 
was so taken with the 
restaurant on a recent visit 
to Australia that he was 
moved to invite Benn and his team to 
Ee Bernardin to do their thing, thereby 
sharing the excitement of his discovery 
with New York.” 

I n May, before this year’s list was to 
be unveiled, in London, a Web site 
went live. “We, the culinary connois- 
seurs of aU countries and creeds: cooks, 
critics or simply lovers of Good Food, 
urge you to stop giving your spon- 
sorship and support to this opaque. 




obsequious ranking, where nationalism 
trumps quality, sexism trumps diversity 
and the spotlight is on the Celebrity 
Chef instead of the health and satis- 
faction of the customer,” a petition, 
available in six languages, declared. The 
founders of the site were three French- 
women — a journalist, a RR. consultant, 
and a food blogger. They had enlisted 
an impressive roster of food-world 
figures as signatories, including the chefs 
Georges Blanc, Francis MaUmann (then 
No. 40 in Latin America), and Joel Ro- 
buchon (then No. 31 in the world). 
They were calling themselves Occupy 
50 Best. 

Two weeks later, they received an 
e-maUed letter from a lawyer, ordering 
them to cease and desist from using the 
50 Best logo. “The e-mail also said that 
the site’s Internet server in France, OVH, 
had been notified that Occupy 50 Best 
was using the 50 Best logo without per- 
mission,” the Times reported. “OVH 
took down the site, but restored it about 
an hour later, after Occupy 50 Best 
changed the logos and took to Face- 
book and Twitter, asserting that its rights 
to free speech were being violated.” (Wil- 
liam Drew told me, “We respect the 
right of Occupy 50 Best to express its 
free opinions, even if we don’t agree with 
its aims or views.”) 

“We just wanted to mess with them 
a little bit,” Zoe Reyners, the P.R. con- 
sultant, told me, when I met with her 
recently in Paris. “I was annoyed by this 
group of the food world. It’s like a lit- 
tle mafia.” 

Reyners and I were eating dinner at 
Jaja, a laid-back restaurant in the Marais: 
“free seating,” open kitchen, urns full of 
pussy willows. We talked for hours, but 
I was never able to get a solid grip on 
the genesis of the movement. Reyners 
said that she and her friends had dreamed 
it up in a bar. Later, she said that the 
idea had originated with some journal- 
ists and chefs she knew, who didn’t want 
their names used for fear of professional 
retaliation. She told awesome tales of 
travelling to Georgia on a whim, meet- 
ing the President, and later becoming a 
counsellor at the country’s U.S. Em- 
bassy at the age of twenty-four, which 
sounded far-fetched until she reached 
into her handbag and pulled out a Geor- 
gian diplomatic passport. 

Whatever the origins of Occupy 50 
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Best, it embodies a fear that best- 
restaurantism is a game as unwinna- 
ble and rigged as the credit-default- 
swap market. In this view, the 50 Best 
is the food world’s great vampire squid. 
Its ascendance represents the triumph 
of free markets over protectionist sys- 
tems, marketers over technocrats, En- 
gland over France. Unsurprisingly, the 
French have been the 50 Best’s most 
vocal and furious critics. Feeling that 
their patrimony is being devalued, 
they’ve chosen to raise fists rather than 
to organize junkets. “Brussels for the 
economy, Fondon for gastronomy,” 
Perico Fegasse, the food and wine ed- 
itor of Marianne, wrote, condemning 
the 50 Best as a globalizing force that 
threatens French sovereignty. “It’s all 
a little bit Madoff,” the French diplo- 
mat Philippe Faure told French GQ. 
“The Anglo-Saxons are showing that 
they’re willfully robbing us of laurels. 
We’re going to fight them, to show 
them that we’re not just a bunch of 
old geezers!” 

Faure was the editor of “20 Mea- 
sures for 2020,” a committee report that 
the French government published this 
spring. The rapporteurs were the chefs 
Alain Ducasse and Guy Savoy. The 
paper was technically a blueprint for 
helping French food and wine to “re- 
enchant the world,” but really it was a 
war plan for combatting the World’s 
50 Best, which, the authors asserted in 
the third paragraph, was “clearly in- 
fiuenced by the corporations that sub- 
sidize it.”They continued,“In the course 
of our discussions, the ranking ‘World’s 
50 Best’ has been the object of contro- 
versy. For some, it was scarcely impor- 
tant; for others, biased; and for everyone, 
finally, like a public-relations operation. 
But if it solely concerns marketing, it 
is effective marketing. A growing pro- 
portion of the public refers to it, whether 
we like it or not.”The report suggested 
that France should invest in social net- 
works and online promotion; it should 
encourage Michelin to cover more ter- 
ritories; it should throw a glitzy annual 
ceremony around the French guides’ 
publication. “Faced with ‘50 Best,”’ the 
authors advised, “France should com- 
municate in a keen and concerted man- 
ner the ethical and conceptual weak- 
nesses of this ranking.” 

Faurent Fabius, the foreign minis- 



ter, recently appointed Faure to be 
France’s “gastrodiplomat,” a new posi- 
tion. When I spoke to Faure in Octo- 
ber, he had reined in his rhetoric, but 
he couldn’t help remarking, of the 50 
Best, “There is absolutely no clarity at 
all — it’s bullshit.” He had recently met 
with Zoe Reyners. “I find it very inter- 
esting, but it’s not us,” he said, of Oc- 
cupy 50 Best. Faure was working fever- 
ishly on a project called Fa Fiste: a 
“serious and honest” international restau- 
rant guide, compiled according to a 
complicated-sounding algorithm that 
he likened to tennis’s A.TR rankings. 
It will launch just before Christmas. “I 
think we have a better product,” Faure 
said. “Give us two or three years, and 
we should rather easily win this battle.” 

T he best restaurant I ever went to, 
anyway, was somewhere between 
Beirut and its northern suburbs. It was 
unprepossessing: a hut of a building on 
an unmarked road. We descended into 
its cool, darkened interior, where there 
wasn’t much happening, and past some 
stainless-steel coolers, from which we 



were told to choose a fish. There was 
muUet, pandora, grouper. We took a red 
snapper. We walked through the back 
door, which gave onto a terrace: canvas 
umbrellas, wooden chairs, cobalt-colored 
paper tablecloths cinched with metal 
clips. The restaurant overlooked a 
boulder-studded cove with a narrow- 
necked inlet that led to the Mediterra- 
nean. Someone had arrived in an inflat- 
able boat. A group of a dozen or so 
men — bronzed, luxuriantly thickset, 
wearing pink trunks and gold chains — 
were in the midst of what appeared to 
be a marathon lunch at two plastic ta- 
bles set ankle-deep in the sea, which 
was warm and green. 

The snapper came raw, sliced open 
and cross-hatched. We pulled chunks 
from the grid, like puzzle pieces, and 
dipped them in soy sauce. A waiter 
wearing a mariniere and a sailor’s cap 
brought Almaza beer in mugs with salt 
on the rim. We ate hummus, then we 
swam. We ate sabbidej mtabbal — squid 
cooked in its ink — and swam again. I 
have no idea what the restaurant was 
called, but I can taste it. ♦ 
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ILLUSTRATION BY EDEL RODRIGUEZ 




W e watched him come in, how his 
steps faltered at the threshold of 
the classroom, how he just stood there, 
his first mistake, giving us enough time 
to size him up, not enough time for him 
to figure out who we were, what strat- 
egy might win us over. 

He coughed, as if that could mask 
his heavy breathing, almost a sigh, and 
then, with false resolution, he walked in 
and sat down behind the desk. 

He sat down where Garda used to 
sit, just like that, as if he had the right 
to do so. 

He smiled at us, another mistake, 
and then: “Maybe we should introduce 
ourselves,” he said. Ourselves? Was he 
referring to himself, pretentiously using 
the plural for his own person? Or did 
he include us? Was it an invitation to 
the twelve of us, seated symmetrically 
in front of him? 

We said nothing. 

Not that we’d reached a tacit agree- 
ment or anything of the sort. In fact we 
hadn’t exchanged a word since we’d heard 
about Garda. But Garda had told us 
how to behave in this sort of situation; 
Garda had said the longer you keep a 
secret, the deeper, the richer the secret 
grows, and those words had to be throb- 
bing through our heads. He’d spoken 
about the silence of indigenous peoples, 
playing dumb, how they came to un- 
derstand that no invader could ever re- 
ally get the upper hand, no matter how 
fierce his face or strong his weapon or 
cunning his tricks if he didn’t know their 
language. Remember that, Garda said, 
smuggle yourselves inside the minds of 
people who are being subjected to an 
authority that they have not freely cho- 
sen, and remember what they’ve learned: 
you cannot really capture anybody until 
you have heard his voice. If you don’t 
want to be bottled up by your enemy, 
you know what to do. 

So we just waited. 

“I suppose I should start,” the man 
said then — that was what he said next. 
“Break the ice, so to speak,” and here 
his smUe turned into an inane grin. He 
made a snapping gesture that was sup- 
posed to exude confidence, but only 
made him even more pathetic; he 
snapped his fingers in a military way 
toward the window and the storm that 
was raging beyond it. “Though,” he 
added, trying to make himself sound 



jovial and clever, “given the weather, ice 
may not be the most appropriate image. 
And as for breaking, well, you kids have 
done an excessive amount of that al- 
ready, right?” 

We stUl said nothing. 

If he had studied with Garda, he’d 
have known immediately what to do: 
ferret out the weakest link, the one 
among us, male or female, who would 
crack and crumble under pressure, ask 
that young man, that young lady, an os- 
tensibly innocuous question — “And your 
name is?” or “So how about you tell me 
where you left off?” or “Are you one of 
the group that absolutely needs to grad- 
uate next month?” — any question, as 
long as he zeroed in on her, goaded her 
to answer in order to avoid his eyes meet- 
ing her eyes, our eyes on him as he 
brought her under his thumb. Yes, if 
he’d taken a glimmer of a lesson with 
Garda, he’d have known what to do, 
what Garda had warned us against, the 
methods used by those in command to 
divide and repress, to insure that we 
feared him more than we loved one an- 
other, more than we had loved Garda 
and always would. 

Instead, this outsider proceeded to 
apologize. Never, ever apologize if you 
haven’t done anything wrong. No. 4 of 
Garda’s golden rules. Keep your sorrys 
and your excuse mes and yovx please for- 
give mes, above all keep yovx please, please 
forgive mes for the one moment in life 
when you’ll really need them, need those 
words. And you will be in dire need of 
entreaties like these, Garda said, nod- 
ding his white mane of hair, oh you will 
be praying for those words, blessing 
yourself for not having wasted them on 
something spurious and unworthy. You’re 
adolescent pups, you think you’re going 
to live forever just as I once did, perish 
the thought now, given what is happen- 
ing out there, given what might happen 
in here soon, my young friends, but let 
me assure you that each one of you will 
someday be standing in front of — no, 
correction (Garda corrected himself 
often, cheerfully), correction, Garda 
said, you will someday be kneeling, 
kneeling down in front of a pair of ac- 
cusing eyes, threatening feet, feet that 
might kick you or feet that might do 
something worse. At times what we 
should dread most are feet that will run 
away, that will run away and leave us 



everlastingly alone. Loneliness is what 
should terrify you most, more than a 
slap or a kick or hunger even. And that’s 
when those shocA?., please, please forgive 
me, will be aU that separates you from 
the pit and swamp of the deepest de- 
spair. So don’t squander them on mat- 
ters of no consequence. The world is 
cursed because people do not apologize 
for their sins or crimes or merely their 
cowardice, but it’s even more cursed be- 
cause people apologize much too 
much — they use their regrets as a way 
of not really probing what they have 
done, as permission to persevere in their 
blindness, absolving themselves with- 
out having atoned or understood. You, 
my young friends, will not make that 
mistake, Garda promised us. You will 
know when to keep quiet. 

But this substitute teacher — the only 
one who had dared to take the job after 
all the other staff members had refused, 
their own quiet way of protesting, forc- 
ing the Headmaster of the Academy, 
that bastard, to tackle the impossible 
task of replacing Garda, forcing him to 
interview and contract and bring in some 
stupid instructor from who knows what 
other abominable establishment — this 
fellow, this upstart, he may have been 
sitting in Garcia’s chair as if he had 
earned that spot, but he had not heard 
Garda’s advice. This man had started 
to blame himself before he opened his 
mouth, just by the way he’d hesitated at 
the threshold, just by the way he’d failed 
to hide his sigh. 

“I know this must be hard for you,” 
he said. “I’m just as sorry as you are for 
what’s — ^but no, that’s not what I’m here 
for. I’m sure you’ll agree that there are 
certain subjects that are best left un- 
touched. And agree, as well, that when 
a crisis arises we need to face it together, 
in a spirit of cooperation, put our best 
foot forward, keep our head when all 
about us are losing theirs.” 

He paused to gauge what effect his 
platitudes had on our potential bond- 
ing with him. When we continued in 
our submerged silence, he hastened to 
fill the void. Never do that, Garda had 
scolded one of us when, after fifteen 
eternal minutes of silence at the start 
of his initial class, all those months ago, 
he’d come into the room, this very room, 
slammed his books and papers onto 
the desk and simply clasped his hands 
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gently together and opened his lips only 
to let the barest wisp of air out and then 
hack in, speaking only when one of us 
asked some sort of question, perhaps it 
was even me who couldn’t stand it any 
longer, despite the warnings we had 
been given by the kids lucky enough, 
troubled enough, to have been person- 
ally selected by Garda for his legend- 
ary classes. And Garda very softly, al- 
most inaudibly, berated her or him or 
me or whoever it was: So you couldn’t 
tolerate fifteen minutes of silence, eh? 
Couldn’t just wait, let time slow down? 
No, you had to hurry up the minutes, 
gobble them up as if they were candy 
A paltry fifteen minutes. You couldn’t 
take that. Now tell me, my pretty ones, 
how are you going to take eternity? How 
are you going to be able to face death? 
That’s the only question that matters, 
Garda said, the only one that defines 
us, so best to get ready. And fifteen min- 
utes is not a half-bad way of preparing. 

This substitute would have flunked 
Garda’s first test and probably his sec- 
ond and third ones as well. And yet he 
presumed that we would nurse him 
along, finish what Garda had started. 

“I’m here to help,” the new man said 
now, smiling benignly — but we knew 
what smiles like those meant, we’d been 
well trained not to be seduced by any- 
body’s charm. When they praise you or 
suck up to you or proclaim the lie that 
you are the best, worthier than anyone 
else on this earth, beware. Always an- 
swer these accolades courteously, be com- 
passionate toward those who have yet 
to be enlightened, but do not let their 
easy smiles or their fraudulent adula- 
tion lull you into complacency. Never 
give a damn what anyone thinks of you, 
Garda had said. Never be afraid to be 
different or rebellious, branded as trou- 
blemakers. Have you heard that one be- 
fore — don’t cause trouble? As if caus- 
ing trouble were not normal and 
natural and noble when things aren’t 
right. Or if they call you ugly, just plain 
ugly — like me, Garda said. Being born 
ugly and growing up ugly gave me 
strength, perhaps even wisdom, though 
lately I’ve come to wonder if I’m that 
wise. And then Garda added, seem- 
ingly out of nowhere: Remember that 
he who loves more in a relationship al- 
ways ends up screwed. 

Garda looked out the window — it 



was early autumn then and the trees 
were bursting with leaves of light as if 
winter would never come, as if dogs 
would never bark at tanks roaring by — 
and a flicker of pain or sorrow stole 
across his face, and he turned back to 
us as if welcoming commentary, he had 
told us never to let any comment he 
made go by without doubting it if we 
felt the need, and he was not disap- 
pointed when somebody asked, this 
time I am sure it was not me, “Does 
that mean we should never love in- 
tensely, give ourselves entirely to an- 
other human being?” 

Another human being, Garda an- 
swered, now perfectly composed, a cause, 
a revolution, someone or something be- 
yond us and above us and better than 
us — oh, I never meant that we should 
not surrender to forces more beautiful 
than our own small selves. Only that we 
must be aware, not be deluded about 
the sacrifices and losses that such a sur- 
render may entail, be ready to pay the 
price. Think, think before you leap — 
and then leap, follow your heart. A 
thought that does not have emotion is 
empty; an emotion without action is 
bogus. But do not let others know ev- 
erything you think, never surrender that, 
no matter how passionate you may be, 
how anxious for love. Always keep a lit- 
tle something back that is only yours, 
entirely, completely yours. 

“And I can’t help you,” the substi- 
tute now plodded on, “unless you afford 
me some information, more than I have 
found in the class notes I have been 
given access to by the proper authori- 
ties.” Most urgent, he said, measuring 
his syllables and trying to measure how 
we were receiving them, “are the tests, 
these — ^what should I call them? — pa- 
pers, responses, essays, I don’t know 
quite what they are meant to . . .the 
topic given to you by my colleague, 
by . . .’’And here he seemed on the verge 
of stuttering Garda’s name but did not. 
He had ventured to suggest that he was 
a colleague even though he had never 
crossed Garda’s path, only idiots would 
believe they had been chums. What 
next? Would he claim that they were 
disciples of the same master, had stud- 
ied together just as we were studying 
now? It was clear he’d never set eyes on 
Garda, just as he’d never set eyes on 
any of us, only on what we had writ- 



ten a month ago, which he now ex- 
tracted from a shiny black satchel and 
waved in front of the class. 

“The tests,” he repeated, “here’s the 
problem we have, you and me, all of us. 
They’re only half-corrected and even 
those haven’t been . . . they have defi- 
nitely not been graded. Thus we’re not 
sure, the Headmaster and the adminis- 
tration, I mean — they want me to sort 
things out. Correct them aU over again, 
so that there’s only one standard, if I 
make myself clear. Because you do need 
to graduate. And a job, reimburse your 
parents and guardians for the expense 
and distress that they . . . Of the twelve 
registered in this remedial class, seven 
are seniors and can’t afford to flunk it, 
not this close to the end of the semes- 
ter. Nor should the five others be sub- 
jected to that sort of irresolution ei- 
ther — ^yes, irresolution is the right word, 
come to think of it. So let’s start by fo- 
cussing on the seven who need to grad- 
uate. How’s that for a plan?” 

We didn’t answer, not the seven se- 
niors or the five others who would be 
left behind, a year in this stifling insti- 
tution stfll ahead of them. We didn’t an- 
swer — let him figure it out. That was 
what he was being paid for, that’s what 
they were using Garda’s meagre salary 
to pay for. 

The substitute didn’t seem to get our 
message. “It wouldn’t do, I hope you 
agree — and if you don’t, if you insist 
on... Well, misbehavior has conse- 
quences. At this point, you must have 
learned that, that there can be forgive- 
ness, yes, but only if there are signs of 
repentance. Otherwise, no mercy.” He 
stopped. Maybe the Headmaster had 
told him that intimidation had not 
worked with this particular band of ad- 
olescents, that only Garda had shown 
signs of success with us and that Garda 
had never threatened anyone, never 
thought fear was the answer. At any rate, 
the substitute’s tone softened. “But hey, 
hey, all I’m trying to do here is be fair, 
because it can’t be right to have one set of 
tests corrected and commented on by one 
instructor according to one standard, 
and the others by somebody entirely 
different, employing different criteria. 
It just won’t do, nobody would be able 
to proclaim who had come out on top 
and who — ^well, someone’s got to lose, 
that’s life, a stmggle to survive, and there 
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has got to be some kind of hierarchy.” 

He was criticizing Garda, of course, 
condemning him for his sheer disregard 
of the guidelines, his contempt for any 
form of competition. I’U give you aU the 
best grade, each and every one of you, 
Garda had said the first time he re- 
turned an essay — a brief response to the 
question “Is there anyway in which mis- 
fortune can be welcomed or is it always 
to be abhorred?” It’s that, my young 
ones — everyone equally rewarded, or 
throw darts at names on a wall with a 
blindfold on and let the darts, each rep- 
resenting a different grade, determine 
who does better. I won’t collaborate, 
Garda said, in their attempt to get you 
to eat one another, to fight one another 
now so you can keep on fighting one 
another out there. I just won’t. So I’ll 
let you decide. What’s it to be, darts in 
an absurd and arbitrary and cruel uni- 
verse or all for one and aU for aU? 

AU for aU,just Uke now, quietly wait- 
ing for the next move. 

“So,” the substitute said suddenly. It 
was clear that he did not feel guilty for 
having usurped Garda’s place, that he 
presumed he was doing us a favor by 
shouldering the burden. It was clear that 
he did not feel that he in any way de- 
served this misfortune, the discomfort 
of twelve recalcitrant students who sat 
in front of him as if they were made of 
stone, as if he were made of stone. “So,” 
he repeated, “this theme. Why is indiffer- 
ence worse than murderi I’U confess that 
it is not easy to correct your answers, as 
I do not agree, I cannot agree, with the 
premise. Nor have I been aided by the 
fact that no bibliography was indicated 
beforehand on the syUabus, no notes as 
to what was expected of the pupUs, and, 
most puzzling, only the same words 
scrawled at the end of each paper that 
has been read: Would it be better never to 
have been born} No other clue, nothing 
but those final words as a comment.” 

We could have explained that Garda 
had uttered those very words the last 
time we had seen him, a month ago, 
when he had sprung that assignment 
on us, and we had asked for some clar- 
ification of the question he proposed 
we answer during the next two hours 
of class, if he might perhaps offer his 
students some hint as to why indiffer- 
ence might be worse than murder. Have 
you ever asked yourself. Would it be bet- 



ter never to have been born? That’s what 
Garda said. In case something goes 
wrong, he had said, because, believe me, 
something will always go wrong in life, 
you can count on it, that’s when you 
have to ask yourselves, would it be bet- 
ter never to have been born? Is there a 
situation you can imagine for yourself — 
deserved or undeserved does not mat- 
ter, misfortune is not the mistress of 
your destiny — is there a situation when 
you’d say that, pray that you had never 




seen the light of day, had had no mother? 
Betrayed that badly that you’d say that? 

One of us had then raised a hand, 
encouraged as usual to challenge Garcia, 
not to be in thrall to his age or his po- 
sition or his knowledge or his notori- 
ety — don’t tell me everything you’re 
thinking but don’t hold back if you 
don’t understand. I’ll have fucking failed 
if you are not independent of my in- 
fluence by the time this class ends, if 
you can’t swim into the turbulence on 
your own — and he nodded at the raised 
hand and the query came: “How is this 
related to indifference and responsibil- 
ity and murder?” 

And he smiled — oh, how the whole 
room lit up when he smiled — he smiled 
and reminded us that he had not men- 
tioned responsibility as part of the as- 
signment but that word seemed partic- 
ularly appropriate given what could go 
wrong in life, what was sure to go wrong 
in life. As for asking oneself if it would 
have been better not to have been born, 
well, once you have an answer to that 
question, no matter how preliminary 
and precarious it might be, once you’ve 
put yourself in that cellar, in that dark- 
ness where the question would become 
imperative and could not be postponed, 
once someone is standing over you with 
utter indifference, watching you suffer 
with utter indifference, then, my young 
ones, if you survive you’ll be ready, re- 
ally ready to celebrate life as a perpet- 
ual resurrection. 

And that’s how we knew, how we 



now know yet again as we observe the 
substitute try to drag a reaction out of 
us, that’s how we confirm that some- 
thing has gone wrong for Garda. We’d 
suspected it as soon as the Headmaster, 
that bastard, had come into our class- 
room three weeks before and told us that 
Garda was not able to teach that day 
because of circumstances that were best 
left unspoken, and that the authorities 
were actively seeking a solution. We didn’t 
ask any questions. We left things unspo- 
ken, not because of what the Headmas- 
ter had said but because Garda had coun- 
selled us to say nothing that could put 
us in danger if ever there was an emer- 
gency, and one week later he was still 
not there and the twelve of us waited in 
this cold classroom without moving an 
inch or looking at one another or breath- 
ing a word that might reveal what we 
really felt, how we were wondering if 
one of us was responsible for his absence, 
whether one of us, he or she or me, had 
revealed something to the hostile world 
outside that had put Garcia in harm’s 
way, the whole two hours in absolute si- 
lence, and at the end of that period we 
had informed one another merely by the 
way we stood up that the following week 
we’d be here once more, and that was 
what we did, we reconvened a week later, 
hoping against hope that Garda would 
walk through the door, but only the 
Headmaster crawled through it to prom- 
ise that by the following session we would 
have a substitute. And that was when 
we were sure that Garda had to have 
been stmck down somewhere, on some 
road, with a bird in a nearby tree watch- 
ing the snow cover his body, or perhaps 
in a room who knows where while some- 
one, someone born of a human mother 
once upon a time, approached Garda, 
looking at him as if he were a piece of 
meat. We knew that if Garda had not 
come, if he’d left us by ourselves, it had 
to mean that he was dead, that only death 
could have stopped him from being here 
to discuss whether we could imagine 
being betrayed so badly that it would be 
better not to have been born. 

We remain absolutely silent and 
wait. ♦ 
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DEPRESSION MODERN 

The existential risk-taking of “The Leftovers. ” 

BY EMILY NUSSBAUM 



T he second season of “The Left- 
overs,” on HBO, begins with a 
mostly silent eight-minute sequence, 
set in a prehistoric era. We hear a 
crackle, then see red-and-black flames 
and bodies sleeping around a fire; 
among them is a pregnant woman, 
nearly naked. She rises, stumbles from 
her cave, then squats and pisses be- 
neath the moon — only to be startled 
by a terrifying rumble, an earthquake 
that buries her home. When she gives 
birth, we see everything: the flood of 
amniotic fluid, the head crowning, teeth 
biting the umbilical cord. For weeks, 
she struggles to survive, until Anally 
she dies in agony, bitten by a snake that 
she pulled off her child. Another woman 
rescues the baby, her face hovering like 
the moon. Only then does the camera 
glide down the river, to where teen-age 
girls splash and laugh. We are suddenly 
in the present, with no idea how we 
got there. 

It takes serious brass to start your 
new season this way: the main char- 
acters don’t even show up until mid- 
way through the hour. With no cap- 
tions or dialogue, and no clear link to 
the first season’s story, it’s a gambit 
that might easily veer into self-indul- 
gence, or come off as second-rate Ter- 
rence Malick. Instead, almost magi- 
cally, the sequence is ravishing and 
poetic, sensual and philosophical, di- 
lating the show’s vision outward like 
a telescope’s lens. That’s the way it so 
often has been with this peculiar, di- 
visive, deeply affecting television se- 



ries, Damon Lindelof’s first since 
“Lost.” Lindelof, the co-creator, and 
his team (which includes Tom Per- 
rotta, the other co-creator, who wrote 
the novel on which the show is based; 
the religious scholar Reza Aslan, a 
consultant; and directors such as Mimi 
Leder) persist in dramatizing the 
grandest of philosophical notions and 
addressing existential mysteries — ^like 
the origins of maternal love and loss — 
without shame, thus giving the audi- 
ence permission to react to them in 
equally vulnerable ways. They’re will- 
ing to risk the ridiculous in search of 
something profound. 

At heart, “The Leftovers” is about 
grief, an emotion that is particularly 
hard to dramatize, if only because it 
can be so burdensome and static. The 
show, like the novel, is set a few years 
after the Departure, a mysterious event 
in which, with no warning, two per 
cent of the world’s population disap- 
pears. Celebrities go; so do babies. Some 
people lose their whole family, others 
don’t know anyone who has “departed.” 
The entire cast of “Perfect Strangers” 
blinks out (though, in a rare moment 
of hilarity, Mark Linn-Baker turns out 
to have faked his death). Conspiracy 
theories fly, people lose their religion 
or become fundamentalists — and no 
one knows how to feel. The show’s cen- 
tral family, the Garveys, who live in 
Mapleton, New York, appear to have 
lost no one, yet they’re emotionally 
shattered. Among other things, the 
mother, Laurie (an amazing Amy 



Brenneman, her features furrowed with 
disgust), joins a cult called the Guilty 
Remnant, whose members dress in 
white, chain-smoke, and do not speak. 
They stalk the bereaved, refusing to let 
anyone move on from the tragedy. Her 
estranged husband, Kevin (Justin The- 
roux), the chief of police, has flashes of 
violent instability; their teen-age chil- 
dren drift away, confused and alarmed. 

That’s the plot, but the series is often 
as much about images (a girl locked in 
a refrigerator, a dog that won’t stop 
barking) and feelings (fury, suicidal 
alienation) as about events; it dives into 
melancholy and the underwater inten- 
sity of the grieving mind without any 
of the usual relief of caperlike break- 
throughs. Other cable dramas, how- 
ever ambitious, fuel themselves on the 
familiar story satisfactions of brilliant 
iconoclasts taking risks: cops, mobsters, 
surgeons, spies. “The Leftovers” is struc- 
tured more like explorations of domes- 
tic intimacy such as “Friday Night 
Lights,” but marinated in anguish and 
rendered surreal. The Departure itself 
is a simple but highly effective meta- 
phor. In the real world, of course, peo- 
ple disappear all the time: the most or- 
dinary death can feel totally bizarre 
and inexplicable, dividing the bereaved 
as often as it brings them closer. But 
“The Leftovers” is more expansive than 
that, evoking, at various moments. New 
York after 9/11, and also Sandy Hook, 
Charleston, Indonesia, Haiti, and every 
other red-stringed pin on our pre-apoc- 
alyptic map of trauma. At its eeriest, 
the show manages to feel both inti- 
mate and world-historical: it’s a fable 
about a social catastrophe threaded into 
the story of a lacerating midlife divorce. 

The first season of “The Leftovers” 
rose and fell in waves: a few elements 
(like a plot about the Garveys’ son, who 
becomes a soldier in a separate cult) felt 
contrived, while others (especially the 
violent clashes between the Guilty Rem- 
nant and the bereaved residents ofMa- 
pleton) were so raw that the show could 
feel hard to watch. But halfway through 
Season 1 “The Leftovers” spiked into 
greatness, with a small masterpiece of 
an episode. In “Guest,” a seemingly 
minor character named Nora Durst 
(Carrie Coon) , a Mapleton resident who 
has the frightening distinction of hav- 
ing lost her entire family — a husband 
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and two young children — stepped to 
the story’s center. In one hour, we learned 
everything about her: what she does for 
work (collects “survivor” questionnaires 
for an organization searching for pat- 
terns), what she does at home (obses- 
sively replaces cereal boxes, as if her fam- 
ily were still alive), and what she does 
for catharsis (hires a prostitute to shoot 
her in the chest while she’s wearing a 
bulletproof vest). She travels to New 
York for a conference, where her identity 
gets stripped away in bizarre fashion. 
But, as with that prehistoric opener, the 
revelations are delivered through mon- 
tages, which drag, then speed up, reveal- 
ing without overexplaining, grounded 
in Coon’s brilliantly unsentimental, 
largely silent performance. When the 
episode was over, I was weeping, which 
happens a lot with “The Leftovers.” It 
may be the whole point. 

T he season used up the plot of Per- 
rotta’s book, then added a final, 
fiery confrontation between the town 
and the Guilty Remnant. The second 
season of “The Leftovers” feels almost 
like a reboot, as we suddenly land in a 
new town. Miracle, Texas, and in the 
home of a new family, the Murphys, 
a couple played by Kevin Carroll and 
the excellent Regina King, whose 
daughter, Evie (Jasmin Savoy Brown), 
was one of the girls swimming in that 
river. Miracle, formerly known as Jar- 
den, is a global anomaly: no one in the 
town “departed.” As a result, the area 
has become a kind of spiritual theme 
park, hawking souvenirs to pilgrims. 
A self-styled prophet lives on an ele- 
vated platform in the center of town. 
A man sacrifices a goat in the middle 
of a diner. Soon, Kevin Garvey and 
Nora Durst — who are now a couple, 
with an adopted baby, and are accom- 
panied by Kevin’s teen-age daughter — 
move next door to the Murphys. The 
initial three episodes keep shifting the 
story’s perspective: in the first one, we 
get the Murphys’ side of the story, then 
we get Kevin and Nora’s; and the third 
pivots to Laurie Garvey, who has left 
the Guilty Remnant and is running 
recovery meetings for former mem- 
bers. The fourth returns to Miracle, 
where Evie seems to have disappeared, 
a troubling sign that the town is not 
a safe place after all. 



When Laurie is not de-programming 
cult members, she’s trying to write a 
memoir, and her meeting with a pub- 
lisher has echoes of Lindelof speaking 
back to the viewers who criticized the 
finale of “Lost,” the hit ABC show 
that he co-created. The publisher in- 
sists on greater “clarity” in Laurie’s 
writing, more explanation of the rules 
of her old cult: why the smoking, why 
the silence, what does the Guilty Rem- 
nant believe} Laurie glares, spitting her 
answer: “They believe the world ended.” 
What more does he need to know? 
With its mystery that will never be 
solved, “The Leftovers” occasionally 
has a quality of repetition compulsion, 
as if Lindelof were working out old 
traumas in fresh forms. (Even that 
cavewoman prequel bears some resem- 
blance to “Across the Sea,” a divisive 
episode of “Lost.”) But, if so, it’s a ther- 
apeutic project that lends the show a 
certain wildness. “The Leftovers” isn’t 
easy; it can be ugly and draining. But 
it steers straight into the spiritual skid 
that “Lost” took in its final season, then 
cuts a path to something original. 

Unlike so many cliff-hanging ex- 
emplars of modern television, “The 
Leftovers” can’t be binge-watched; it 
needs the space between episodes for 
recovery. But it is part of a growing set 
of TV experiments, which have begun 
to feel like a parallel track to the past 
decade’s celebrated dramas about mas- 
culinity and power. These jagged, med- 
itative projects risk pretension and em- 
brace inconsistency; unsurprisingly, 
they often attract small audiences. They 
include “High Maintenance” episodes 
like “Qasim,” in which a fanatical life- 
logger reveals his obsessive rituals; cer- 
tain experimental episodes of “Louie,” 
which loves to blur the boundaries of 
what’s real and what’s surreal; the 
French zombie drama “The Returned,” 
a dreamlike poem about our despera- 
tion for our loved ones to return; the 
meditative “Rectify,” about a man re- 
leased from prison; and the fantasti- 
cally grim “White Bear,” an episode 
of “Black Mirror” about voyeurism and 
justice. These are stories that respect the 
incoherence of the subconscious. They 
are less about narrative and more about 
the power of the uncanny image — the 
symbol that reverberates but refuses to 
spin its secrets. ♦ 
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SCENES FROM 
A MARRIAGE 



Lauren Groff’s “Fates and Furies.” 

BY JAMES WOOD 




F ormally, Lauren Groff’s new novel, 
“Fates and Furies” (Riverhead), re- 
sembles a bed that long marital use has 
unevenly depressed: it tells the story of 
an apparently successful marriage from 
two different perspectives, the husband’s 
and then the wife’s, and it explores the 
fierce asymmetry of the two tellings. 
Essentially, the man’s view of things (a 
section titled “Fates”) is happy, open, 
naively victorious, and complacent; the 
woman’s (“Furies”) is secretive, dam- 
aged, less happy, and, accordingly, much 
less complacent. The story’s form not 
only promises a stereoscopic account of 
the mythological monad that is mar- 
riage but holds the tempting possibil- 



ity that the angrier second version might 
modify the easier first one, forcing it out 
of untruth with corrective revelation. 

Lotto (short for Lancelot) and 
MathUde meet at a party, near the end 
of their time as Vassar undergraduates. 
The attraction is intense, and they get 
quickly married, just before graduation. 
The relationship is puzzling to Lotto’s 
friends: he is a college god, blessed with 
charm, intelligence, and riches, strap- 
ping and handsome (six feet six), a ris- 
ing young actor. MathUde is mysteri- 
ous. She seems to have no legible past, 
no obvious context. She had no friends 
at college, and is thought of as an “ice 
queen” or worse. She is glamorous, but 



people can’t decide whether she’s beau- 
tifiU or “interesting- looking. ’’Temper- 
amentally, the two seem opposed. Lotto 
thinks her “the purest person he’d ever 
met,” and later likens her to a saint. This 
is a characteristically patriarchal gesture: 
MathUde seems to ask for little, and 
subsumes whatever desire for a career 
she may have had to his larger claims. 
But Lotto’s praise of her purity also has 
to do with the holy hygiene, the devoted 
erasure of Mathilde’s self-presentation. 
One morning, we are told, “it struck 
him hard that she had no famUy at aU”: 

The little she spoke of childhood was 
shadowed with abuse. He’d imagined it viv- 
idly: poverty, beat-up trailer, spiteful — she 
implied worse — uncle. Her most vivid memo- 
ries of her childhood were of the television 
that was never turned off. Salvation of school, 
scholarship, modeling for spare change. They 

had begun to accrete stories between them 

How she’d been discovered for modeling by a 
gargoyle of a man on a train. It must have 
taken an immense force of will for Mathilde 
to turn her past, so sad and dark, blank be- 
hind her. Now she had only him. 

This is as far as Lotto’s curiosity ever 
takes him, and it is aU we hear, in the 
novel’s first section, about Mathilde’s 
origins. To Lotto (and to the reader, 
who sees Mathilde through Lotto’s 
eyes in this part), she is a successful 
American tabula rasa: her real life 
began, conveniently enough for him, 
when she met her husband. 

The couple move to New York (it is 
the early nineteen-nineties). They are 
poor (he has been cut off from the fam- 
ily wealth, a penalty for his spousal 
choice) but happy, heroically bohemian, 
erotically enchanted with each other. 
During his twenties. Lotto struggles to 
make it as an actor, while Mathilde works 
at an art gallery, earning the regular 
money. Though naturally ebullient. 
Lotto, whose father used to say that he 
would become President or an astronaut, 
suffers from depression, and starts drink- 
ing. A reversal of fortune occurs on New 
Year’s Eve, 1999, when, in a kind of 
drunken trance. Lotto stays up all night 
and in five hours writes a play, “The 
Springs,” about his tempestuous family 
background. Mathilde wakes him to teU 
him that she has read it, that he has 
found his true talent, and that she has 
already started editing the manuscript. 
Lotto, lucky man, appears to remember 
nothing of his dusky labor. “The Springs” 
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Groff’s language is precise, lyrical, rich, at once worldly and epically transfiguring. 
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launches the literary career of Lancelot 
Satterwhite, who goes on to write a series 
of celebrated plays, emerging as one of 
the most distinguished dramatists of his 
day Mathilde quits the art gallery, and 
they move to the country, where she 
keeps house and manages Lotto’s busi- 
ness interests. Thanks to his wife. Lotto 
never again scrubs a toilet or pays a bill, 
and smugly boasts — in public, on a lit- 
erary panel — that his wife “gave up her 
job years ago to make mine run more 
smoothly. She loves to cook and clean 
and edit my work, it makes her happy 
to do these things.” 

Groff is an original writer, whose 
books are daringly nonconformist; she 
has a sharp gift for mimesis, yet she also 
tends naturally toward imagining semi- 
autonomous worlds. Admirably, she 
writes inside and outside history at once, 
refusing to play safe by merely contour- 
ing the known. “Arcadia,” her previous 
novel, convincingly tells the life story of 
a boy who grows up in the early nine- 
teen-seventies, in a commune in upstate 
New York. It follows his development 
all the way to 2018 , as he leaves the com- 
munity of his childhood and joins the 
larger world. The enclosed, utopian space 
of Arcadia, with its cubic leaders and its 
ragged freedoms, is brilliantly brought 
to life, the details absorbed by the rest- 



less, compound eye of an impressionable 
child. Likewise, “Fates and Furies” re- 
fuses to be a conventional domestic novel. 
Playing with the Greek commands of 
her title, Groff enlarges (and also re- 
duces) her protagonists. They are sen- 
tenced by fate and charged with fury; 
they are heroic and doomed, modern 
and ancient, comic and tragic, dramatic 
and diminished. This tone, essentially 
mock-heroic, is extremely difficult to 
maintain, and it can’t be said that “Fates 
and Furies” finally succeeds in that main- 
tenance. But the first part of the novel, 
at least, which glorifies and lays bare its 
golden hero, Lancelot Satterwhite, is 
consistently surprising and vital. The or- 
namented names tell us something at 
once: Lancelot may have been born in 
Florida, may be the wealthy heir of a 
water-bottling company named Ham- 
lin Springs, but, with that name and a 
father called Gawain, he isn’t going to 
resemble many contemporary Floridi- 
ans. Lotto’s life will be closer to some 
epic chanson than to the gray grammar 
of novelistic realism. His father dies when 
Lotto is young; it is his atrocious mother, 
Antoinette — never more than an oper- 
atic villain — who cuts off his inheri- 
tance when she discovers that he has 
married the inappropriate and enigmatic 
Mathilde. But Lotto triumphs anyway. 




Groff sows her text with bracketed 
authorial interventions, in which she 
plays the role of omniscient Greek cho- 
rus, reminding us that she is measuring 
the thread for her invented spools. Lot- 
to’s progress is regularly interrupted in 
this way. When he begins what will be 
a vigorous erotic career, our choms mur- 
murs, within square brackets, “[Lust! Old 
story renewed in young flesh.]” When 
he considers suicide but resists the no- 
tion, the author approves: “[True. It was 
not his time.]” Elsewhere, a minor char- 
acter is awarded a Nabokovian flash- 
forward: “[Her death would be soon 
and sudden. Ski tumble; embolism.]” 
Richer and more interesting is Groff’s 
unbracketed language, which is thriU- 
ingly good — precise, lyrical, rich, both 
worldly and epicaUy transfiguring. Young 
Lotto, seen cycling from a distance, is 
a “mantis on his bicycle”; a dog’s erec- 
tion is “a tube of lipstick all the way 
extended.” The sound of a swimming 
pool — “the pool suckled at its gutters.” 
A lake is “poxed by the touch of scat- 
tered rain.” A bus, lowering itself to let 
people down, “knelt the passengers off 
like a carnival elephant.” Bubbles “flea- 
jump” out of the top of a champagne 
glass. There are many more examples, 
on page after page. The prose is not only 
beautiful and vigorously alert; it insists 
on its own heroic registration, and lifts 
this story of a modern marriage out of 
the mundane. Even Lotto andMathilde’s 
sex is grand and yet wittily figured: “his 
wife posting atop him like a prize eques- 
trienne.” Groff mobilizes these stylistic 
talents to convey that tricky double sense 
of characters who (for all we know) may 
or may not be heroic but are certainly 
heroic in their own estimation. 

S o it is an enormous shame that the 
novel’s second half squanders in quick 
moments what was slowly accumulated 
in the first half’s careful pages. Review- 
ers get coy around narrative secrets: spoil- 
ers make them tongue-tied. You might 
imagine, from this novel’s shy reviews, 
that the second half of “Fates and Fu- 
ries” functions as a kind of necessary re- 
ality check, in which the wife supplants 
the epic male vision with a more accu- 
rate and un-illusioned perspective. That 
is wanly true. Mathilde reflects on her 
invisibility as the wife of a famous writer, 
on Lotto’s egotistical complacency, on 




“Owing to an unforeseen dip in the fiefdonis population, 
we regret that we must once again raise taxes. ” 



how she quietly rewrote half of his plays 
(“she would silently steal in at night and 
refine what he had written”). But these 
references seem halfhearted and novel- 
istically gestural — we have to take on 
faith the assertion that Mathilde, like 
one of the mice in Beatrix Potter’s “The 
Tailor of Gloucester,” mended her hus- 
band’s work at nighttime, because the 
claim is never more plausibly or solidly 
rendered. The energy of the novel’s sec- 
ond half is not, in fact, torqued toward 
a furious corrective analysis of the mar- 
ried state. (Or even toward an unfurious 
one, which would doubtless be as inter- 
esting.) Disappointingly, this part of the 
book becomes a lurid fairy tale whose 
heroine is not so much furious as a Fury, 
not so much disillusioned as a Devil. 

Beware: I’m unafraid to host a big 
spoiler party — a novel that can be truly 
“spoiled” by the summary of its plot is 
a novel that was already spoiled by that 
plot. At the end of the first section. Lotto 
dies. He is forty-six, the age of his fa- 
ther’s death. In Part 2, we turn to the 
story of glamorous and inaccessible 
Mathilde — ^who, we learn, was born in 
France, as Aurelie, her mother a fishwife 
in Nantes, her father a stonemason. 
When she is four, she effectively kills 
her brother (by smilingly encouraging 
him to fall down the stairs), and is ban- 
ished by her parents: sent first to a chilly 
grandmother in Paris (where she sleeps 
in a closet for six years) and then, at the 
age of eleven, to a nasty uncle in Penn- 
sylvania. This uncle informs her that he 
won’t often be at home, and that his 
driver will look after her needs. Alone, 
Aurelie learns English by watching TV 
and changes her name to Mathilde: “Like 
that, all at once, Mathilde grew up over 
Aurelie ’s skin.” AH the rooms in the house 
are locked, save for her bedroom. But 
one day the uncle accidentally leaves 
open a small room under the stairs, where 
Mathilde discovers a beautiful painting 
that turns out to be a stolen van Eyck. 
Later, Mathilde will — in short order — 
pay for her education at Vassar by pros- 
tituting herself to a wealthy art dealer; 
pay for the first performance of “The 
Springs” by blackmailing her uncle; get 
pregnant by Lotto and arrange an abor- 
tion (because she is convinced that her 
children will have fangs and claws). And 
there’s more: after her husband’s death, 
Mathilde will sleep with a handsome 



actor named Land, who will turn out to 
be Lotto’s son, conceived by his first girl- 
friend, in Florida, when she was seven- 
teen and Lotto was only fifteen. 

The point of this cruel outing is not 
merely to illuminate the heaped incred- 
ibilities (which awkwardly subsist within 
a broadly realist register); or only to sug- 
gest that Groff is flailing here, reaching 
for whatever motifs she can stuff into 
the vessel — Greek tragedy, “Bluebeard’s 
Castle” (locked rooms), “The Secret Gar- 
den” (horrid banished daughters), “Rum- 
pelstUtskin” (erotic contracts). I find these 
melodramatic accelerations — “Like that, 
all at once, Mathilde grew up over Aure- 
lie’s skin” — humanly untruthful (is that 
how it happens, like that, all at once?) 
and thus a kind of vandalism of the novel 
form. But tastes in unreality differ. The 
acute problem is not so much improb- 
ability as eccentricity. Mathilde never 
told Lotto about any of it (she “made a 
promise that he would never know the 
scope of her darkness”) — not the dead 
brother, or the French childhood, or the 
rewriting of his plays, or the abortion. 
The extremity of Mathilde’s suffering 
makes her repression of it less interest- 
ing than a more ordinary version of such 
self-control (she doesn’t really have a 
self, so its repression just makes her a 
double negative); and Lotto’s short- 
sighted complacency is also suddenly 
less interesting, because less culpable (we 
can’t usefully judge him for not know- 
ing what was strenuously kept from him) . 

Thus the novel hobbles its power 
to speak of marriage in general. Indeed, 
far from telling us something sugges- 
tive about the desires, different and 
shared, of two genders, the rapidities 
and savageries of the second half run 
the risk of drowning gender in the pur- 
est essence of fable: the man belongs 
to the Fates, the woman (or “devil girl,” 
as she is called) to the Furies; if it was 
the man’s fate to have married a Fury — 
so this narrative logic seems to go — it 
is the woman’s fate to be a Fury. 

The “revelation” of the novel’s sec- 
ond half, far from binding the form in 
meaning, is the thread that fatally un- 
ravels it. Narrative secrets are not the 
same as human mysteries, a lesson that 
novelists seem fated to forget, again 
and again; the former quickly confess 
themselves, and fall silent, while the 
true mysteries go on speaking. ♦ 
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BOSTON BOYS 

The poetry of John Wieners and John Updike. 

BY DAN CHIASSON 




T he poet John Wieners lived, from 
the early nineteen-seventies until 
his death, in 2002, at the age of sixty- 
eight, at 44 Joy Street, in Boston, on 
the hack slope of Beacon HiU, where 
disembowelled couches and gooseneck 
lamps are abandoned curbside on the 
first of every month. A few blocks over, 
and a world away, Robert Lowell spent 
his childhood at 91 Revere Street; up 
the hiU was the site of the house where 
Henry Adams had grown up “under 
the shadow of the Boston statehouse.” 
Wieners was part of a small enclave of 
dropouts and artists in that part of Bos- 
ton, now replaced by medical students 
and first-year associates. New York 
poets ran a thriving mid-century avant- 
garde, led by Frank O’Hara; San Fran- 
cisco had the Beats. Wieners dipped 
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into both scenes and returned to Bos- 
ton, the backwater where he was born. 
“The detergent of bourgeois Boston 
cleans everything,” Elizabeth Hard- 
wick wrote, in “Boston: The Lost Ideal,” 
one of the great literary disses of a major 
city. “If there were a Bohemia, its mem- 
bers would indeed live on Beacon HiU.” 
I was one of the non-bohemians who 
lived on the HUl in the nineteen-nineties, 
and I kept a keen eye out for Wieners, 
who was by then a folkloric creature, 
like the yeti or the headless horseman. 
Pictures of him from that era do not 
convince me that I never glimpsed him: 
he looks familiarly lost, genericaUy griz- 
zled, just like the homeless men who 
foraged under the Charles Street T sta- 
tion and got into wild, operatic quarrels 
while Wieners lingered “opposite the 



elevated railroad/ tracks/ at Cambridge 
street 8c Charles / when every hope burns 
to stinking inconsequence.” 

Whenever Wieners was asked what 
sort of poet he was, he replied, “A Bos- 
ton poet.” It was a polemical response, 
since “Boston poet” suggested people like 
Lowell and his students in the Boston 
University Creative Writing Program, 
Sylvia Plath and Anne Sexton: genteel, 
attractive, straight, unstmng, the so-caUed 
confessional poets, who sojourned at the 
McLean psychiatric hospital, in Belmont, 
among what LoweU caUed the “Mayflower 
screwballs.” Lowell wrote that he and 
Hardwick, along with their daughter, 
Harriet, “hog a whole house” on Marl- 
borough Street: it was “nothing if not 
pretentious,” as he told his friend Eliz- 
abeth Bishop. Wieners, who commuted 
from his parents’ home, in Milton, Mas- 
sachusetts, to Boston College, was to- 
tally unfamiliar with the city’s elite in- 
stitutions; he was a stranger to Harvard, 
even though he frequented the Grolier 
Poetry Book Shop, situated right on its 
hem. He was bisexual, unruly, squalid, 
on and off heroin and other drugs for 
much of his life; the “tracks” he men- 
tions in those lines about Cambridge 
Street aren’t merely railroad ties. The 
confessional poets were messes you 
couldn’t take your eyes off. Wieners was 
all but invisible. 

The power of Wieners’s poems, as 
the new collection “Supplication: Se- 
lected Poems of John Wieners” (Wave 
Books), edited by Joshua Beckman, 
Robert Dewhurst, and CAConrad, 
demonstrates, is partly anthropological, 
which is not a failing; poetry has a spe- 
cial way — a brilliant way — of doing an- 
thropology. It takes in the social world 
through the senses and processes it 
through the emotions. Add passing time 
to the mix, and you have the peculiar 
elegiac immediacy of Wieners’s work, 
which calls to mind a Boston already on 
its way out when Wieners was chroni- 
cling it: seedy gay bars full of “potato 
chips and boys,” where “James the bar- 
tender sweeps /bottles off the bar,” or, 
gorgeously, a “Howard Johnson’s/beyond 
the blue horizon. ’’The voice of the poems 
is solitary, pining for the “mad weirdos 
and high -jinx” of New York, while 
cruising the barren Esplanade by the 
Charles River, where, Wieners writes, 
“I was fucked / on the overpass by a 
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Wieners was a bard of Boston s decay, on the hunt for urban transcendence. 
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student/while hundreds of cars raced 
by/below, unknowing of our ecstasy.” He 
is like O’Hara with the lights dimmed, 
the music shut off, and all his friends 
(O’Hara among them) living in New 
York. It makes him permanently desper- 
ate for transcendence. He is the bard of 
feeling marooned in Boston. 

The poems are unbelievably dirty, 
in both senses of the word, and often 
in the two senses simultaneously. But 
poems about blow jobs in bathrooms 
and alleyways are not simply about sex; 
they survey an alternate urban geog- 
raphy with its own subversive vistas 
and attractions, from the Esplanade 
to the Public Garden after dark. These 
city poems are part scavenger hunt and 
part missing-persons report, as various 
lovers drift vividly in and mysteriously 
out of sight. In “Billie,” a mystical “god” 
shows up and, like Zeus absconding 
with Ganymede, takes Wieners’s “girl” 
and his heart along with him: 

They disappeared beside the sea 
at Revere Beach as 
I aint seen them since. 

If you find anyone 
answering their description 
please let me know. I need them 

to carry the weight of my life 
The old gods are gone. What lives on 
in my heart 

is their flesh 
like a wound, 
a tomb, a bomb. 

The poem’s “description” is, of course, 
emotional and interior. This isn’t a fo- 
rensics sketch; it’s a lyric poem. Prayers 
and personal ads are answered only when 
a person draws himself, his own needs 
and prerogatives, so movingly that he 
conjures an “answering” presence where 
none existed. This is also what poems 
do, always leveraging old losses to reap 
the next harvest of fresh and unfore- 
seen gains. The poems about ex- lovers 
feel as though they were used to attract 
new recruits, but the tang of heartbreak, 
the anticipation of loss, colors even Wie- 
ners’s happy poems. In his hands, poems 
are at once “wound,”“tomb,” and “bomb” — 
sites of injury, elegy, and threat. 

His many poems about sex, his cele- 
brations of heroin, peyote, and cocaine, 
and his reverence — in poems that make 
gritty and real the heart’s imperatives — 



for an idealized poetry so different from 
the facts on the ground make Wieners 
(born a Catholic, and, like many lapsed 
Catholics, prone to beliefs that fill in the 
blank) a devotional poet. The world is 
materialized spirit; poetry is, in Wie- 
ners’s view, “the most magical of all the 
arts,” because it creates a “life-style for 
its practitioners, that safeguards and sup- 
ports them.” It is an odd and utterly cir- 
cular defense of poetry, a little like say- 
ing that the primary virtue of medicine 
is that it gives doctors something to do, 
or that ballet was invented because bal- 
let dancers needed it. But, for poetry, the 
definition actually works: we routinely 
ascribe to poets an innate capacity for 
insight and imaginative transport, best 
but not exclusively expressed by the ac- 
tual poems they write. Poetry is “magic,” 
too, because, Wieners wrote, “things 
change in proximate location” to its “aura” 
or “romantic glow”; we are enchanted as 
by a “children’s story.” I don’t see it this 
way, but I am moved that Wieners, a 
strange and suffering man, seemed to 
believe it. It is hard to imagine anything 
other than poetry keeping him alive for 
so long. His afterlife exists in the form 
of these poems, a mental Boston, eerily 
lit by neon and street lights, through 
which the rest of us wander. 

N o two human beings seem more 
different than Wieners and John 
Updike, a contemporary and a fellow- 
denizen of greater Boston, and yet the 
parcelling of the world into overlap- 
ping zones of propriety and perversity, 
and the use of poetry as a means of 
travelling between those regions, unite 
them. It is a common judgment of Up- 
dike that he seems to have written 
poems with one hand tied behind his 
back, while golfing and having sex with 
someone’s wife at the same time. There’s 
no reason to add to the slander and 
vitriol that get heaped upon Updike’s 
poems, mainly by upstart brats like me, 
every time an edition of them appears. 
Maybe it’s being middle-aged myself, 
or my memory of seeing the great man 
walking alone on the beach, not long 
before he died, looking serene, even 
beatific, but Updike’s “Selected Poems” 
(Knopf), edited by Christopher Car- 
duff, strikes me as a book that anybody 
who loves Updike, or poetry, or Cape 
Ann — or, for that matter, golf or sex — 



should read. That should cover more 
or less everybody. 

Perhaps because poetry’s readership 
is smaller than fiction’s, or because one 
can always hide behind the screen of 
forms and personae (or shame someone 
who peers behind the screen), Updike’s 
poems seem, if anything, more intimate 
than his sometimes uncomfortably 
confiding fiction, as though even the 
very light disguises of his most reveal- 
ing books — “Couples,” or the late novel 
“In the Beauty of the Lilies,” for exam- 
ple — ^were shed. I suspect that Updike 
liked the paradox of writing so nakedly 
in a style nevertheless quilted with ex- 
quisite verbiage. If you’ve decided that 
poetry is really life steeped or fermented 
in language, you have to find examples 
of life ever plainer, uglier, more prone to 
being skipped by literature. But the ad- 
ditive of Updike’s style works in only 
one way, upping the quotient of mellow 
beauty or manageable melancholy wher- 
ever we go, from Vermont to Waikiki, 
and whatever is described, whether for- 
sythia or Frankie Laine. His poems 
sometimes feel like adjuncts of his sto- 
ries, evincing a fiction writer’s delight in 
details that exist outside the crewelwork 
of storytelling; crumbs, one-offs, out- 
takes. A poem can suspend in its own 
substance moments in time that, in a 
short story or a novel, would be jetti- 
soned unless they strengthened the over- 
all narrative web. 

Updike’s poems are not trifles; he 
could be surprisingly formally ambi- 
tious, even experimental. The problem 
is that all of his poems about strain, 
discomfort, and regret cheer him, and 
we don’t associate cheer with great 
poetry. The poems often feel like the 
by-products of the happy diversion they 
provided their author while he was 
writing them, an effect most striking 
when it seems least intended. “Mid- 
point” is his poem of Whitmanesque 
capaciousness, weaving quotations 
from Whitman into a fabric made of 
heterodox elements — typographical 
spasms, grainy photographs. The poem 
doesn’t work; the farther Updike strays 
from his native styles and subjects, the 
more we suspect that style — in this 
case, difficult, modernist collage — ^was 
something he put on with irritating ease. 
His best poems are mild evocations 
of local eccentricity, seasonal anomie. 
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domestic frisson. You never need to 
imagine their contexts, which tend to 
get spelled out plainly in the titles. 
“Topsfield Fair” is about the Topsfield 
Fair; “Living with a Wife” is about liv- 
ing with a wife. And he didn’t much 
change his tone when moving from 
descriptions of poultry to descriptions 
of women. Animals are “sad to be them- 
selves”: the prize steer is “humble in 
his stall,” and the turkey is “a turkey 
even to his wattle.” They are our “fel- 
lows in mortality,”which means they’ve 
been declawed, domesticated. So, too, 
the husband who muses upon his wife’s 
“underwear set to soak/ in the bowl 
where I brush my teeth.” 

Updike’s poems level our intrinsic 
ranking of occasions. “The Beautiful 
Bowel Movement” and “Fellatio” and 
“Rats” and the Phi Beta Kappa poem, 
“Apologies to Harvard,” are not so 
different from one another, while bowel 
movements, fellatio, rats, and Harvard 
in fact are. Everywhere, the ingenious 
adjective turns up to alter its noun, 
where “adjective” stands for the imag- 
ination and “noun” for reality prior to 
aesthetic transformation. This formula 
is so consistent as to render its local 
applications interchangeable. An “un- 
churched grandma” in a “foursquare 
house” might as well be a foursquare 
grandma in an unchurched house. The 
verbs all seem chosen from a list writ- 
ten in marker on a cinder-block wall, 
or taken from a word-of-the-day cal- 
endar. Vocabulary is the most overrated 
element of good writing, or so these 
poems tempt us to conclude. 

Updike loved writing so much that 
he couldn’t help himself from doing it 
whenever possible. The poems do not 
slow, or substantially darken, when he 
learns of his terminal illness, but the 
formula has a new urgency and poi- 
gnancy. The bad news strikes in a long 
sonnet sequence, “Endpoint,” already in 
progress. Suddenly, Updike’s subject — 
his true subject, the life of comfort and 
security and satisfaction that writing 
brought him — rises to the surface. I re- 
member reading some of these poems 
in this magazine, and marvelling at their 
authenticity, as though every other word 
in those issues was concealing its glee 
in appearing alongside them. Updike 
remembers the pleasure of getting checks 
marked with a Borzoi or an image of 
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Eustace Tilley, in the days before Ber- 
telsmann and Conde Nast: 

Back then, my children, in those simpler 
years 

before all firms were owned by other 
firms, 

the checks would come imprinted with a 
dog, 

a bounding Borzoi, or the profile of 
a snooty figment, Eustace Tilley. He 
was like a god to me, the guardian 
of excellence; he weighed my mailed-in 
words 

and paid a grand or so for tales he liked. 

A thousand dollars then meant we could eat 
for months. A poem might buy a pair of 
shoes. 

My life, my life with children, was a 
sluice 

that channeled running water to my pan; 
by tilting it, and swirling lightly, I 
at end of day might find a fleck of gold. 

Any recollection of the writing life 
that omits this pleasure is on some level 
dissembling. “Endpoint” is a perfect 
sonnet sequence, and as great and 
weirdly transparent an assessment of 
dying as the final suite of poems left 
by a far greater poet, James Merrill, in 
his own last days. Poets die older now 
than they once did, and their conclud- 
ing phase is lengthened by machinery 
and drugs. They’ve come down from 
Parnassus to the modern hospital room, 
as in “Needle Biopsy 12/22/08”: 

All praise be Valium in Jesus’ name: 
a CAT-scan needle biopsy sent me 
up a happy cul-de-sac, a detour not 
detached from consciousness but sweetly 
part — 

I heard machines and experts murmuring 
about me — 

a dulcet tube in which I lay secure and 
warm 

and thought creative thoughts, intensely so, 
as in my fading prime. Plans flowered, 
dreams. 

Updike’s last poems — ^“not/ detached 
from consciousness but sweetly part” — 
will not be a footnote to his career; I 
suspect they’ll be paying royalties far 
into the future. ♦ 



UH-HUH DEPARTMENT 

From the Portola ( Calif.) Reporter. 

A caller in Quincy said two teenaged 
girls were walking down Fillmore toward 
Jackson with a bottle of Windex and were 
spraying it into their mouths. The caller said 
the girls’ mouths were stained blue. A deputy 
contacted the two girls who were drinking 
blue Gatorade out of a Windex bottle. 
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B THE blue guitar, by John Banville (Knopf). The narrator of 
this novel, Oliver Orme, is a former painter and lifelong 
thief who has “purloined” the wife of a friend. When the 
affair is discovered, he begins to write the pages we read — 
detailing the affair and an artistic crisis, and the philosoph- 
ical concerns triggered by each. The book is thus composed 
largely of Orme’s remarkably self-centered and grandiose 
musings. This is offputting at times, though it works well 
when the characters are absorbing the fallout of their vari- 
ous deceptions. In any case, it is intentional: Banville ’s story 
is a consideration of solipsism, and Orme’s thoughts often 
circle to the center of uncertainty: “Don’t you understand 
yet, even yet, that I don’t understand anything?” 




THE INCARNATIONS, by Susan Barker (Touchstone). Set in the 
stifling, anxious days before the Beijing Olympics, this kalei- 
doscopically imaginative novel begins when a taxi-driver in 
the city receives a letter from an anonymous stalker claiming 
to have been connected to him in a variety of previous lives. 
“Eor to have lived six times, but to know only your latest in- 
carnation, is to know only one-sixth of who you are,” the 
mysterious correspondent writes, before unfurling, letter by 
letter, some fifteen centuries of Chinese history: tales of a 
seventh-century imperial eunuch, of a murderous concubine 
in the court of the infamously sadistic Ming emperor Jiajing, 
of a schoolgirl prosecuted in the hysteria of the Cultural 
Revolution. Barker stitches together an unnervingly percep- 
tive portrait of China and of the enduring influence that its 
past has on the present. 




UNDERGROUND IN BERLIN, by Marie Jalowicz Simon, translated 
from the German by Anthea Bell (Tittle, Brown). During the 
Second World War, the author, a young Jewish woman from 
Berlin who had lost both her parents, managed to go into 
hiding for several years, relying on a network of family friends 
to elude arrest by the Gestapo. She moved apartments fre- 
quently, at times living with Nazi sympathizers, and suffered 
from continuous hunger. Not long before her death, in 1998, 
her son persuaded her to record her story. Simon writes in 
matter-of-fact terms, crediting her survival to chance and 
saying that she simply did what she could to live. 




IVORY VIKINGS, by Nancy Marie Brown (St. Martins Press). 
The Lewis chessmen, a set of vividly carved walrus-ivory 
figures with perturbed expressions and elaborate garments, 
were discovered on a remote, salt-bitten Scottish island in 
the nineteenth century. No one knows who carved them or 
for whom they were made, but they date from the twelfth 
century and were long thought to have been made in Nor- 
way, where similar ornaments have been found. This account 
asserts, instead, that they were made by an Icelandic crafts- 
woman mentioned in the sagas. The book is full of exciting 
detective work, along with absorbing excursions into the 
history of the Vikings, of chess in the Middle Ages, and of 
walrus ivory (known as “arctic gold”). 
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BOOKS 

THE PRICE OF UNION 

The und^eatable South. 

BY NICHOLAS LEMANN 




Progress in civil rights has been matched by the South emization of American politics. 



W hen the Confederate States of 
America seceded, the response of 
the United States of America was firm: 
dissolving the Union was impermissihle. 
By contrast, it took a few more years for 
the United States to resolve the ques- 
tion of whether it would permit slavery 
within its own borders, and it took more 
than a century for the US. to enforce 
civil rights and voting rights for all its 
citizens. This was mainly because of the 
South’s political power. In order to be- 
come the richest and most powerful coun- 
try in the world, the United States had 
to include the South, and its inclusion 
has always come at a price. The Consti- 
tution (with its three-fifths compromise 
and others) awkwardly registered the 
contradiction between its democratic 
rhetoric and the foundational presence 
of slavery in the thirteen original states. 
The 1803 Louisiana Purchase — by 
which the US. acquired more slavehold- 
ing territory in the name of national ex- 
pansion — set off the dynamic that led 



to the Civil War. The United States has 
declined every opportunity to let the 
South go its own way, in return, the South 
has effectively awarded itself a big say in 
the nation’s affairs. 

The South was the country’s aber- 
rant region — ^wayward, backward, be- 
nighted — ^but it was at last going to join 
properly in the national project: that 
was the liberal rhetoric that accompa- 
nied the civil-rights movement. It was 
also the rhetoric that accompanied Re- 
construction, which was premised on 
fuU citizenship for the former slaves. 
Within a decade, the South had raised 
the price of enforcement so high that 
the country threw in the towel and al- 
lowed the region to maintain a separate 
system of racial segregation and subju- 
gation. For almost a century, the coun- 
try wound up granting the conquered 
South very generous terms. 

The civil-rights revolution, too, can 
be thought of as a bargain, not simply 
a victory: the nation has become South- 



ernized just as much as the South has 
become nationalized. Political conser- 
vatism, the traditional creed of the white 
South, went from being presumed dead 
in 1964 to being a powerful force in 
national politics. During the past half 
century, the country has had more Pres- 
idents from the former Confederacy 
than from the former Union. Racial 
prejudice and conflict have been un- 
derstood as American, not Southern, 
problems. 

Even before the Civil War, the slave 
South and the free North weren’t so 
unconnected. A recent run of impor- 
tant historical studies have set them- 
selves against the view of the ante- 
bellum South as a place apart, self- 
destructively devoted to its peculiar in- 
stitution. Instead, they show, the South 
was essential to the development of 
global capitalism, and the rest of the 
country (along with much of the world) 
was deeply implicated in Southern slav- 
ery. Slavery was what made the United 
States an economic power. It also served 
as a malign innovation lab for influen- 
tial new techniques in finance, man- 
agement, and technology. England abol- 
ished slavery in its colonies in 1833, but 
then became the biggest purchaser of 
the slave South’s main crop, cotton.The 
mills of Manchester and Liverpool were 
built to turn Southern cotton into cloth- 
ing, which meant that slavery was es- 
sential to the industrial revolution. Sven 
Beckert, in “Empire of Cotton,” argues 
that the Civil War, by interrupting the 
flow of cotton from the South, fuelled 
global colonialism, because Europe 
needed to find other places to supply 
its cotton. Craig Steven Wilder, in 
“Ebony 8c Ivy,” attributes a good mea- 
sure of the rise of the great American 
universities to slavery. Walter Johnson, 
in “River ofDarkDreams,”is so strongly 
inclined not to see slavery as simply a 
regional system that he tends to put 
“the South” in quotes. 

After slavery had ended and Recon- 
struction gave way to the Jim Crow 
system, the Democratic Party was for 
decades an unlikely marriage of the 
white South (the black South effec- 
tively couldn’t vote) and blue-collar 
workers in the North. This meant that 
American liberalism had a lot of the 
South in it. Ira Katznelson, in “Fear It- 
self,” adeptly identifies the deep Southern 
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influence on the New Deal era, the 
country’s liberal heyday, including not 
just its failure to challenge segregation 
but also a strong pro-military disposi- 
tion that helped shape the Cold War. 
The great black migration to the North 
and the West, which peaked in the 
nineteen-forties and fifties, partly na- 
tionalized at least one race’s version of 
Southern culture, and, by converting 
non-voters to voters through reloca- 
tion, helped generate the political will 
that led to the civil-rights legislation 
of the nineteen-sixties. Once those laws 
had passed, the South became for the 
Republican Party what it had previ- 
ously been for the Democratic Party, 
the essential core of a national coali- 
tion. The South is all over this year’s 
Republican Presidential race. 

I ’m a fifth-generation Southerner, 
though long expatriated, and I know 
the wounded indignation with which 
the folks back home react to any sug- 
gestion that the South is no longer — 
or maybe never was — an entirely sep- 
arate region. What about our hound 
dogs, our verandas, our charm, our foot- 
ball worship, our slow-moving “way of 
life”? Outsiders who have visited the 
South, going back to Alexis de Tocque- 
ville and Frederick Law Olmsted or 
even further, have usually agreed with 
the natives about the South’s distinc- 
tiveness, though they have often seen 
it as something to condemn, not ad- 
mire. How can the South be so Amer- 
ican if it feels (and smells, and sounds, 
and looks) so Southern? 

One of the many categories of vis- 
itors to the South was concerned lib- 
erals during the New Deal, who were 
primarily interested not in race but in 
“conditions” — poverty, disease, igno- 
rance. These included the documentary 
photographers dispatched by the fed- 
eral government’s Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, who wound up creating 
most of the familiar images of the De- 
pression, as well as anthropologists, so- 
ciologists, journalists, social reformers, 
artists, and filmmakers. James Agee and 
Walker Evans’s lugubrious book “Let 
Us Now Praise Famous Meh’is one of 
the most enduring examples of this tra- 
dition. (The 1941 Preston Sturges film 
“Sullivan’s Travels” manages the nearly 
impossible feat of poking fun at such 



visitors while also making it clear that 
their mission had a powerful moral 
justification.) During the same period, 
white Southern novelists produced their 
own body of work that trafficked in 
Southern dispossession and dysfunction. 
William Faulkner was at the head of 
this class, which also included Erskine 
Caldwell (who was part of the social- 
documentary tradition, too, through his 
professional and personal partnership 
with Margaret Bourke-White) and, 
later, Carson McCuUers and Flannery 
O’Connor. 

Paul Theroux, the veteran travel 
writer, seems to have prepared for “Deep 
South: Four Seasons on Back Roads” 
(Houghton Mifflin Harcourt), the first 
of his ten travel books set in the United 
States, by immersing himself in these 
works from the second quarter of the 
twentieth century. The genre in which 
he is working naturally organizes itself 
into vignettes rendered with a primary 
focus on literary artistry, rather than 
analysis, so he never has to state a full- 
dress argument, or even say exactly what 
he was looking for in those four long 
driving tours. The South remains more 
rural than the Northeast, but by now, as 
in the rest of the country, most people 
live in metropolitan areas. StiU, The- 
roux tells us, “I stayed away from the 
big cities and the coastal communities. 
I kept to the Lowcountry, the Black 
Belt, the Delta, the backwoods, the 
flyspeck towns.” This principle may have 
been a way of simplifying his writing 
assignment: these are places where 
some people eat squirrels and raccoons, 
and are obviously unusual in a way that 
people in the Atlanta suburbs are not. 
That makes them easier to portray viv- 
idly. But Theroux is left trying to evoke 
the fastest-growing region of the coun- 
try, where a hundred and twenty mil- 
lion people live, by taking us to a series 
of poor, deep-rural, depopulated places, 
like Hale County, Alabama; the Mis- 
sissippi Delta; and the Ozarks, where 
the main noticeable changes in the past 
few decades are outsourcing and the 
advent of Gujarati Indians as motel 
owners. 

V. S.Naipaul, Theroux’s former men- 
tor, wrote quite a similar book twenty- 
six years ago, called “A Turn in the South.” 
Naipaul, never one for sentimentality 
about oppressed people, wound up cel- 



ebrating “the redneck” (you have to have 
pale skin to have a red neck) as the 
South’s heroic type. Theroux thinks of 
himself as a liberal, and he doesn’t go 
anywhere near defending the white 
South’s politics and attitudes. On the 
other hand, he also doesn’t want to play 
the part of the disapproving or sneer- 
ing Northerner. National culture, these 
days, seems to connect with the part of 
the South that Theroux visited through 
rollicking reality-television carnivals like 
“Duck Dynasty” and “Here Comes 
Honey Boo Boo.” Theroux strikes an 
empathetic, mournful tone rather than 
a mocking one. The people he visits are 
older, settled. Many of them either work 
in or are clients of social-service and 
community-development agencies. More 
are white than are black. He often com- 
pares the mral South — “rotting, pictur- 
esquely hopeless, forgotten” — to the un- 
derdeveloped parts of sub-Saharan 
Africa, which he has been visiting in- 
termittently since he was a Peace Corps 
volunteer in Malawi, in 1963, and he 
regularly complains that the South gets 
far less attention from big philanthro- 
pies and the like. (He’s especially an- 
noyed that the Clinton Global Initia- 
tive evinces so little interest in the 
poorest regions of Bill Clinton’s home 
state.) 

In a final, confessional section, The- 
roux connects the book’s project to his 
own stage in life. At seventy-four, he 
finds himself contemplating the past 
more than the future, and wonders 
whether the onrushing world has left 
him behind. Where better to entertain 
such thoughts than in Allendale, South 
Carolina, a ghostly town bypassed by 
the interstate-highway system? But 
this turn of mind leads him inexora- 
bly to an implied theory of the South 
as, indeed, a region radically apart. 
Throughout the book, he registers 
the South’s religiosity and its preoc- 
cupation with guns as products of its 
degraded status, rather than of a cul- 
ture that has always been more pious 
and more martial than the rest of the 
country’s. On one of several visits he 
makes to gun shows, during which he 
tries hard to understand rather than 
to condemn, he observes, “The whites 
felt like a despised minority — differ- 
ent, defeated, misunderstood, meddled 
with, pushed around, cheated.” His 
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final judgment on the South, delivered 
at the end of the book, is this: “Cata- 
strophically passive, as though fatally 
wounded by the Civil War, the South 
has been held back from prosperity 
and has little power to exert infiuence 
on the country at large, so it remains 
immured in its region, especially in its 
rural areas, walled off from the world.” 

E ven if you believe the South is that 
separate from the rest of the coun- 
try, you might still, if you look hard 
enough, detect tendrils of Southern 
infiuence that extend past the Mason- 
Dixon Line. Race provides the obvious 
example. The slave states developed an 
elaborate and distinctively American bi- 
nary racial system, in which everybody 
across a wide range of European ori- 
gins was put into one category, white, 
and everybody across a wide range of 
African origins (including those with 
more white forebears than black fore- 
bears) was put into another category, 
black. These tendentious categories have 
been nationalized for so long that they 
seem natural to nearly all Americans. 
They are Southern-originated, but not 
Southern. They powerfully determine 
where we live, how we speak, how we 



think of ourselves, whom we choose to 
marry. They are deeply embedded in law 
and politics, through the census, police 
records, electoral polling, and many other 
means. 

A frequent companion of the idea of 
a simple distinction between black and 
white is the idea of a simple distinction 
between racists and non-racists. There 
can’t be anybody left who believes that 
racists exist only in the South, but there 
are plenty of people, especially white 
people, who believe that racism is an- 
other simple binary and that they dwell 
on the better side of it. Paul Theroux 
marvels that Strom Thurmond, the old 
South Carolina arch-segregationist, fa- 
thered an out-of-wedlock black child. 
“Funny that a racist like Thurmond 
would have an affair with his black ser- 
vant,” he remarks to someone he’s vis- 
iting. Come on! It’s visually evident how 
often this happened — “racism” as man- 
ifest in a sense of sexual entitlement, 
rather than of revulsion. Theroux him- 
self displays an uncharacteristic electric 
jolt of resentment on the rare occasions 
when he contemplates urban black cul- 
ture. In one passage, he refers to “the 
obscene, semiliterate yawp and grunt of 
rap,” and, in another, he describes a well- 



dressed black-bourgeois group he en- 
counters at an event in Little Rock as 
being “like a shoal of leathery sharks” 
who are “suspicious, chilly, with a sug- 
gestion of hauteur in their greeting, as 
if they were still learning how to deal 
with whites.” 

Ari Berman’s “Give Us the Ballot” 
(Farrar, Straus 8c Giroux), a history of 
the 1965 Voting Rights Act, makes for 
an excellent extended example of the 
mechanisms by which race in the South 
becomes race in the nation. The Voting 
Rights Act followed the better-known 
Civil Rights Act by a year. It is prop- 
erly understood as part of a wave of leg- 
islation that represents the political tri- 
umph of the civil-rights movement, but 
Berman, like most people, finds a pre- 
cipitating event in the murder, in June, 
1964, in Neshoba County, Mississippi, 
of three young civil-rights workers, James 
Chaney, Andrew Goodman, and Michael 
Schwerner. 

Chaney, Goodman, and Schwerner’s 
mission was voter registration — hence 
their connection to the Voting Rights 
Act. It’s sad but tme that their murders 
would not have resonated so deeply if 
Goodman and Schwerner had not been 
whites from New York who had come 
South to participate in Freedom Sum- 
mer. In fact, the grassroots organizing 
on behalf of voting rights was substan- 
tially black and Southern. Just before 
Freedom Summer, the congregation of 
Mt. Zion Methodist Church, in the aU- 
black Neshoba County town of Long- 
dale, had voted to make its church the 
local headquarters of the movement’s 
voter-registration efforts. A few days 
before the murders, the Ku Klux Klan 
burned the church down, because of the 
role it was playing. Chaney, Goodman, 
and Schwerner were on their way back 
from a trip to Longdale to investigate 
the fire when they were killed. 

“One Mississippi, Two Mississippi” 
(Oxford), by Carol V. R. George, a his- 
tory of the Mt. Zion church, makes 
plain how essential the church was to 
the local civil-rights struggle. It was 
organized, with the help of Northern 
whites, during the period when the cit- 
izenship of former slaves was being re- 
scinded, with the end of Reconstruc- 
tion. For decades, its members were 
involved in every possible effort to re- 
instate the rights of blacks in Neshoba 
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County, including the years of relentless 
activity that preceded Freedom Sum- 
mer. And, after the church was rebuilt, 
it was deeply engaged in the long strug- 
gle to bring to justice one of Chaney, 
Goodman, and Schwerner’s killers, Edgar 
Ray KiUen,whom an all-white Neshoba 
County jury refused to convict in 1967. 
That took until 2005. 

So the passage of the Voting Rights 
Act was actually a North-South part- 
nership, not an imposition of the North’s 
win on the South. And it would be a 
big mistake to think of the act as a great, 
enduring civil-rights milestone, repre- 
senting the country’s belated decision 
to comply fully and everywhere with 
the Fifteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. As Berman demonstrates, the 
act has been, instead, the subject of half 
a century of ceaseless contention, leav- 
ing its meaning permanently undeter- 
mined. Most of the consequential fights 
about civil rights, beginning with the 
Reconstruction-era amendments to the 
Constitution, have been over the fed- 
eral government’s role in enforcement. 
The Voting Rights Act gives Washing- 
ton the power to review local voter- 
registration practices, and to change 
the boundaries of election districts in 
areas that have a history of discrimina- 
tion or that appear to be drawing dis- 
trict lines so as to minimize the num- 
ber of black elected officials. But the act, 
as written, invites conflict because its 
enforcement provisions come up for pe- 
riodic congressional review. 

Every few years, there has been a 
serious attempt to discontinue these 
enforcement provisions. Berman makes 
a persuasive case that the ongoing 
battles over the reviews of the Voting 
Rights Act, beginning with the first 
one, in 1970, have had a major impact 
on who has held political power. Peri- 
ods of aggressive enforcement have 
produced more black voters and more 
liberal (especially black) elected offi- 
cials — including, Berman suggests, 
Barack Obama — and also the poten- 
tial for conservative politicians to take 
advantage of white resentment of the 
Voting Rights Act. 

In August of 1980, Ronald Reagan 
chose to kick off his general-election 
Presidential campaign at the Neshoba 
County Fair, in Mississippi, not far from 
where Chaney, Goodman, and Schwer- 



ner were murdered, and to declare, “I 
believe in states’ rights.” Once Reagan 
was in office, there was a battle over the 
terms of one of the Voting Rights Act’s 
periodic extensions, in which a signifi- 
cant actor was John Roberts, then a 
young lawyer at the Justice Department 
and now the Chief Justice. Berman has 
found in the National Archives a set of 
memos that Roberts wrote in 1981 and 
1982, demonstrating a passionate oppo- 
sition to aggressive enforcement of the 
Voting Rights Act. Three decades later, 
in the case of Shelby County v. Holder 
(2013), Roberts led a Supreme Court 
majority that struck down the major 
enforcement provision of the act, ar- 
guing that the problem the act was 
passed to correct has long since been 
solved. This will help Republicans in 
subsequent elections, including the 2016 
Presidential election. 

At passage, the Voting Rights Act 
appeared to be only about the South, 
but over the years it has regularly been 
applied elsewhere. Politics is racial, to 
some extent, in most places; it was im- 
possible to keep such a major law from 
having national repercussions. Among 
the states that have now passed election 
laws in direct response to the Shelby 
decision are Arizona, Wisconsin, and 
Ohio. The same dynamic — in which a 
“regional” issue goes national — repeats 
itself in just about every realm: not just 
in politics but also in culture, business, 
social mores. 

“It win become all one thing or all 
the other,” Abraham Lincoln declared 
of the beleaguered, slavery-stressed 
Union, in his “House Divided” speech. 
In fact, the South and the rest of the 
nation have one of those hot-blooded 
relationships — the major one, in Amer- 
ican history — ^which never settle into 
either trustful intimacy or polite dis- 
tance. The South is too big and power- 
ful to be vestigial; too married to the 
rest of the country to stand truly apart; 
too distinctive in its history to be fully 
united with the other states. Colin Pow- 
ell, back in the days when, as Secretary 
of State, he was voicing skepticism about 
the Iraq War, used to say, “If you break 
it, you own it.” That seemed true for a 
while in Iraq, but, being halfway around 
the world, Iraq wasn’t so hard to leave. 
The Union’s defeat of the Confederacy 
makes for a better example. ♦ 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 



THE TRILL OF DOOM 

The pianist Andros Schiff’s revelatory study of Schubert's final sonata. 



BY ALEX ROSS 




T he other day, I sat with Sir Andras 
SchifF, the Hungarian-horn, Brit- 
ish-hased pianist, in a practice room at 
Walt Disney Concert Had, in Los An- 
geles, contemplating a great musical 
mystery: the triU in the eighth measure 
of Schubert’s Piano Sonata in B-Flat, 
D. 960. “It’s the most extraordinary triU 
in the history of music,” Schiff said, 
peering at my copy of the score. Sixty- 
one years old and an undisputed mas- 
ter of the Germanic repertory, Schiff 
has earned the right to make this sort 
of pronouncement, although he deliv- 
ered the remark softly and haltingly, 
with a sense of wonder. 

Schiff had played the B-Flat Sonata 



at Disney the night before, as part of a 
multi-year series of concerts called “The 
Last Sonatas,” in which he has explored 
late-period music of Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, and Schubert. The recital also 
included Haydn’s Sonata No. 62, in 
E-Flat; Mozart’s Sonata in D, K. 576; 
and Beethoven’s Sonata in C Minor, Opus 
111. The program was a mammoth one, 
lasting nearly two and a half hours. Schiff, 
far from exhausted at the end, offered as 
an encore Schumann’s cryptic farewell, 
the “Ghost Variations.” This week, hav- 
ing led the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
in works of Mozart and Haydn (he has 
lately been more active as a conductor), 
Schiff will repeat the four-sonatas pro- 



gram at Carnegie Hall and at Orchestra 
Hall, in Chicago. 

The B-Flat Sonata, which Schubert 
completed two months before his death, 
in 1828, is a work of vast dimensions and 
vertiginous depths. It has long stmck lis- 
teners as a kind of premature communi- 
cation from the beyond, and it is the trUl 
more than anything that supplies the oth- 
erworldly atmosphere. At the outset, a 
theme rotates serenely in place, with lyric 
phrases wafting through the right hand 
and an eighth- note figure purring in the 
left. It comes to rest on an F-major chord, 
whereupon the trill steals in, beginning 
on a low F and trembling between the 
notes G-flat and A-flat. The flat notes 
darken the major-key tonality, and the 
sudden move into the bass is destabiliz- 
ing. The trUl — a gesture that formerly 
served a decorative function — ^becomes 
a sign of the uncanny. 

Various metaphors come to mind for 
this remarkable event: shadow, tremor, 
shudder, groan. Schiff, contemplating the 
sonata’s opening bars, thinks of the sea — 
in particular, the sea depicted in Schubert’s 
song “Am Meer.”There a spacious major- 
key theme gives way to an ominous trem- 
olando, reflecting a contrast in the Hein- 
rich Heine text: “The sea shimmered far 
and wide. . . . The fog rose, the water 
surged.” Schiff imagines a similar vista 
in the sonata. “I see a broad horizon, a 
calm ocean,” he told me. “It’s beautiful 
how often Schubert writes about the sea, 
even though he never saw it. Then the 
trUl — a very distant murmuring, maybe 
of an approaching storm. Still very far, 
but approaching. It is not a pleasant noise, 
this murmuring. Maybe it is also the ap- 
proach of death. And then sUence. What 
other work is so full of sUence? And then 
the original melody resumes. This is 
only speculation — I cannot say what it 
really means.” 

S chiff has been performing the B-Flat 
Sonata for decades, and has recorded 
it twice: first in 1995, for the Decca label, 
and earlier this year, for ECM. But he is 
stUl working through its enigmas. Lately, 
he has found a different way to play the 
trill. In 2010, he acquired an eighteen- 
twenties Viennese fortepiano, lighter in 
action and crisper in sound than a mod- 
ern piano. He used it on the ECM re- 
cording. The instrument has four pedals, 
including a “moderator” pedal that causes 



Schiff says of the B-Flat Sonata, “What other work is so full of silence?' 
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a piece of cloth to be inserted between 
the hammers and the strings. “When I 
use that pedal on the trill, I get a very 
different sound,” Schiff told me. “The 
notes are distinct. You can translate the 
effect onto a modern instmment,but only 
if it is very well voiced. Before, I used 
more sustaining pedal. Now I like it light. 
The pedal is actually quite damaging. 
You see that dot on the final eighth note? 
It needs to stop quickly. It’s like a word 
that ends with a consonant, not a vowel. 
Without pedal, you can cut it off.” 

Schiff gave a demonstration at the 
piano. First, he played the trill with the 
pedal, producing a low, grim blur. “Just a 
big rumble,” he said, shaking his head. “I 
don’t think that’s what Schubert meant. 
Also, you could never do that on the forte- 
piano.” Then he executed the trill in ac- 
cordance with his current thinking. The 
component pitches were more percepti- 
ble, and the final F made a pinpoint sound, 
like a stone dropping into water. Schiff 
paged ahead and pointed to a reappear- 
ance of the trill at the end of the expo- 
sition, just before the repeat. “Here it’s 
marked fortissimo,” he explained. “It be- 
comes something scary, demonic. The 
sonata goes always between the two poles. 
In this of all pieces, you must take the 
repeat, because if not, among other things, 
you wUl lose this incredible shock.” (If, 
as many pianists do, you skip the repeat 
of the exposition, you must also skip the 
nine preparatory bars that lead into it, 
ending with that trill of doom.) 

Needless to say, Schiff had taken the 
repeat at his performance the previous 
night, at which he played a modern Ham- 
burg Steinway. The first movement went 
on for almost twenty minutes, nearly as- 
suming the proportions of a Bruckner or 
a Mahler movement. But Schiff is not 
one to emphasize the cosmic hugeness 
of the conception, as Sviatoslav Richter 
did in his notoriously — though en- 
thrallingly — slow readings of the sonata. 
In the first movement, Schiff maintains 
an even, walking tempo, holding the 
eighth-note pulse steady throughout. 
Likewise, he keeps the slow movement 
flowing at a pace appropriate to Schubert’s 
indication, “Andante sostenuto.” Schiff 
resists the current fashion, undoubtedly 
influenced by Richter, for recasting the 
Andante as a desolate Adagio. 

This is not to imply that Schiff ’s read- 
ing lacked intensity. A couple of decades 



ago, his Schubert performances could be 
elegant to a fault. These days, even as he 
applies lessons learned from the lighter 
action of the fortepiano, he makes unin- 
hibited use of the full symphonic power 
of the modern grand. The fortissimo trUl 
in the first movement ricocheted unnerv- 
ingly within the hypersensitive Disney 
acoustics. The climactic presentation of 
the main theme in the recapitulation had 
brassy strength. In short, Schiff is eager 
to maximize Schubert’s contrasts, which 
are indeed extreme. 

Schiff brought the same freedom to 
other pieces on the program. I’ve recently 
heard some high-octane accounts of Bee- 
thoven’s Opus 111 — notably, Igor Levit’s 
precocious rendition at the Park Avenue 
Armory, last year — ^but Schiff has a par- 
ticular ability to glory in Beethoven’s con- 
tradictions. One moment, he was pound- 
ing out the raucous syncopations of the 
so-called boogie-woogie variation; in the 
next, crystalline chains of thirty-second 
notes materialized above his piano, 
weightless and luminous. In the Haydn, 
esoteric games were intercut with shiv- 
ers of chromatic unease. Mozart seemed 
the odd man out: I wondered whether 
he belonged in this late-style gallery, 
since death came on him relatively 
quickly, when he was in his prime. 

With Schubert, of course, the spectre 
of death is omnipresent, and not only be- 
cause of prevailing Romantic preoccu- 
pations: syphilis had marked him for an 
early demise. Perhaps the greatest chal- 
lenge of the B-Flat Sonata is how to carry 
the narrative past the first two move- 
ments, both of which are poised at the 
edge of the abyss. Schiff rejects the con- 
ventional notion that Schubert’s inspira- 
tion faltered in the brighter-toned Scherzo 
and Finale; rather, he sees them as fur- 
ther stages in a negotiation with death. 
His avoidance of mystical excess at the 
outset results in a more balanced stmc- 
ture. On the ECM recording, the tangy 
sonorities of the fortepiano make the 
finale a complex delight. 

“These last two movements are like a 
hallucination of a new life,” Schiff told 
me. “They are what the dying person 
might experience on the threshold. The 
coda has a wonderful, chaotic joy in it: 
this rushing out, this looking for the final 
exit, this last flourish. Schubert is saying 
yes to life. There is stiU hope.” But the 
trfll has sounded. ♦ 
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POP MUSIC 

GROWTH SPURT 

Car Seat Headrest and coming of age on Bandcamp. 

BY HUA HSU 



W hen Will Toledo was in high 
school, he read an article about 
a New York indie band that was com- 
manding the attention of the music 
industry. It seemed as if all the group 
had done was upload its songs to Band- 
camp, a largely unregulated online store 
where people can sell their music and 
merchandise at any price. 

Inspired, Toledo began 
parking his family’s car in 
different places in his 
home town, Leesburg, 

Virginia, and recording 
songs on a laptop in the 
back seat, his only audi- 
ence being the car’s head- 
rests. In 2010, he up- 
loaded a collection of 
these wobbly, fairly tra- 
ditional pop songs under 
the name Nervous Young 
Men, told people at his 
high school about his 
music, and waited. It 
didn’t take long for him 
to realize that his plan was 
not going to get him a 
record deal. But this re- 
ality proved to be liber- 
ating. He began to experi- 
ment with longer, stranger, 
more intimate songs, in- 
corporating squiggly elec- 
tronics and psychedelic 
squalls, and, after renaming 
himself Car Seat Headrest, 
began releasing a succes- 
sion of albums on Band- 
camp. Last year, at the age 
of twenty-two,Toledo released his elev- 
enth album, which can be streamed for 
free on the site. 

The major online music providers, 
like iTunes and Pandora, attract the 
most listeners, because their invento- 
ries are virtually limitless and grow by 
the day. But these giants also succeed 
by imposing a gentle hierarchy on their 



vast libraries, offering friendly curato- 
rial touches that ease users deeper and 
deeper into this digital infinitude. In 
contrast, Bandcamp is a charming al- 
ternative, largely bereft of editorial 
guidance or heavy-handed gatekeep- 
ing. Browsing Bandcamp can feel thrill- 
ing or frustrating, depending on how 



much time you have on your hands. 
It’s a music store that thrives on ran- 
domness — I’ve recently found some of 
my favorite new artists by peering at 
the wishlists of other users, including 
some of my former students at the col- 
lege where I teach. Earlier this year, 
Bandcamp announced that, through 
the site, fans had given its artists more 



than a hundred million dollars. But in- 
dividual success stories are fairly mod- 
est. (They include the bedroom-pop 
musician Alex G, whose breakout 
album was released earlier this month.) 

There are probably more efficient 
ways to find fans. But the site has al- 
lowed Toledo to work unencumbered 
by expectation, hidden in plain sight. 
The Internet is often considered a dis- 
tressingly permanent space, where one’s 
youthful mistakes are preserved for- 
ever, but it can also be transparent 
and emboldening, hospitable to a ca- 
sual, low-risk approach that allows an 
artist to explore and edit his personal- 
ity, and to be prolific in the process. 
The rapper Lil B, for instance, owes 
his cult fame to the hun- 
dreds of earnest, contem- 
plative songs he released 
on multiple MySpace 
pages. 

In the twelve hours of 
Car Seat Headrest music 
available on Bandcamp, a 
world of Toledo’s making 
slowly comes into focus, 
that of an oldies-obsessed 
pop prodigy perfecting 
his Beatles and Beach 
Boys melodies, mostly 
playing all the instru- 
ments himself. Friend- 
ships and ambitions 
bloom from album to 
album. Parental relations 
improve. Riffs and cho- 
ruses are revisited and re- 
worked with new lan- 
guage to reflect changing 
times. Anxieties, particu- 
larly the pains and miscues 
of sexual self-discovery, 
rise to the surface, mov- 
ing from subtext to song 
title. It’s like following a 
character through a series 
of inward, angsty novels, 
as if Elena Ferrante’s for- 
mative environment had been subur- 
ban parking lots, dorm rooms, and the 
Potomac River. On “You Have to Go 
to College,” one of his first songs, To- 
ledo runs through a series of classic 
high-school preoccupations, from los- 
ing touch with friends to what it means 
to grow up and become a “decent 
human being.” Now we are entering 




“Teens of Style" is an introduction to Will Toledo’s back catalogue. 
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the mid-twenties chapter of Toledo’s 
story, marked by a different calibre of 
worry. 

F or instance: his career. This week, 
Toledo and his newly assembled 
band will release “Teens of Style,” on 
Matador Records. Intended as an in- 
troduction to Toledo’s daunting back 
catalogue, it features new, self-recorded 
versions of his old material. Next year, 
he will release “Teens of Denial,” his 
first proper studio album. When Car 
Seat Headrest began,Toledo was drawn 
to outsider musicians such as Jandek, 
the once reclusive experimental folk- 
and-blues artist, who has self-released 
more than sixty albums. As Toledo ex- 
plained to me, he saw himself as mak- 
ing music “for the Internet,” where his 
songs could exist free ofbackstory, with- 
out reference to time, place, or persona. 
He was scattering treasures to be dis- 
covered by chance. But, after he up- 
loaded his first four albums, he began 
to receive attention from blogs and 
message boards, and decided that re- 
clusiveness no longer suited him. 

The original versions of the songs 
on “Teens of Style,” all of which can 
be found on Car Seat Headrest’s Band- 
camp page, borrow heavily from nine- 
ties indie rock, with Toledo’s blissfully 
slack vocals resting on top of frizzy, 
grungy textures. They are the kinds of 
perfect, instantly familiar pop songs 
that echo in the background of your 
dreams. Over time, Toledo’s technique 
has become more refined. He spends 
less time hiding behind reverb. Good 
hooks have grown into full-fledged 
songs. He’s begun shading in more of 



his own identity. In the new version of 
“Times to Die,” he adds a line about 
Chris Lombardi, the Matador execu- 
tive who first circulated Toledo’s music 
to his co-workers: “Got to have faith 
in the one above me/ Got to believe 
that Lombardi loves me.” On “Beach 
Life-in-Death,” a twelve-minute song 
on the excellent “Twin Fantasy,” from 
2011, he thinks back to the songs he 
wrote for a failed love: “I wrote ‘Beach 
Death’ when I thought you were 
taken/I wrote ‘Beach Funeral’ when I 
knew you were taken,” he laments, re- 
ferring to songs from “3,” released the 
previous year. 

The most arresting moments in 
Toledo’s music occur when a pop song 
begins to feel tragic and insufficient 
for real life. Writing songs may stave 
off boredom, but some voids remain. 
It’s an appealing irony that mns through 
Toledo’s albums: he can write songs so 
well formed, with such a divine lilt and 
of such sturdy beauty, while flailing at 
the words that might make someone 
fall in love with him. He’s confident 
enough to casually scat “Shabba de bop 
bop be shibby day oh yeah” but too 
shy to say it cleanly. “I pretended I was 
drunk when I came out to my friends,” 
he confesses, on “Beach Life-in-Death,” 
before admitting, “I never came out to 
my friends / We were all on Skype / And 
I laughed and changed the subject.” 
A pop song can take you higher, but 
it can’t take you out of Leesburg fast 
enough. 

One of Toledo’s gestures toward 
self-promotion has been a Tumblr he 
has maintained during much of Car 
Seat Headrest’s existence. It features 



his latest press, responses to fans’ ques- 
tions, photographs of his friends and 
himself, and brief entries about recently 
discovered bands. In this context, his 
songs begin to reveal themselves as a 
way of revisiting and revising everyday 
life. His fans are drawn into his world, 
too, using his Tumblr to wish him well 
and send him fan art, or ask him for 
guitar tablature, lyrical exegesis, and 
music recommendations. They thank 
him for being an inspiration. Mostly, 
they beg him to play more all-ages 
shows. 

Toledo’s career thus far is a modern, 
indoorsy version of what it means to 
be young, testing your limits and pur- 
suing ambitions in public, leaving the 
rough-draft version of yourself avail- 
able for aU to see. At its core is a sense 
of discovery, especially when it comes 
to the entrancing, soul-saving effects 
of other people’s music. His lyrics are 
studded with references to musicians 
he loved or copied, bands and artists 
he grew out of — ^Wolf Parade, Xiu 
Xiu, Brian Wilson, Leonard Cohen. 
On “Strangers,” from “Teens of Style,” 
he sings of his affection for R.E.M.: 
“Car Seat’s nervous and the lights are 
bright /When I was a kid I fell in love 
with Michael Stipe /I took lyrics out 
of context and thought/‘He must be 
speaking to me.’” 

Now Toledo is the one who is speak- 
ing. When you think you’ve heard it 
all before, you hear a melody that bends 
just the right way. He moves without 
the anxiety that it’s all been done be- 
fore. Rather, there’s a confidence that 
it can be done again — better, catchier, 
more perfect, more honest. ♦ 
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CARTOON CAPTION CONTE5T 



Each week, we provide a cartoon in need of a caption. You, the reader, submit a caption, we choose three finalists, 
and you vote for your favorite. Caption submissions for this weeks cartoon, by Tom Cheney, must be received by Sunday, 
November 1st. The finalists in the October 19 th contest appear below. We will announce the winner, and the finalists in this weeks 
contest, in the November 1 6th issue. The winner receives a signed print of the cartoon. Any resident of the United States, 
Canada (except Quebec), Australia, the United Kingdom, or the Kepublic of Ireland age eighteen or over can 
enter or vote. To do so, and to read the complete rules, visit contest, newyorker. com . 



THE 'J^'INNING CAPTION 




T cant believe you used that line to get me in here. ” 
Karen Sternhell, Berkeley, Calif. 




THE FINALI5T5 

“No, just hear him out. Maybe we are being too defensive. 
BUI Evenson, St. Paul, Minn. 

“He thinks you push people away. ” 

Gabe Bosworth, Seattle, Wash. 

“Lewis, stay stuck in denial. Miller, keep 
projecting. Everyone else block. ” 

I^chard Wolf, Westminster, Md. 
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Make the web your masterpiece 

Welcome to Windows 10. With Microsoft Edge, now you can write directly on the web 
with your finger or pen. Draw or take notes, and then share what you did. Whether you 
want to highlight a sentence, give someone a birthday gift hint or draw a doodle, 
the web is your canvas. The future starts now, for all of us. 

Upgrade to Windows 10 and do great things. Free for a limited time. 

0 Windows 10 

limttK) 6m<! upgrade offer tor qualified Wmdowi 7 and 8 1 devices Hardware/sofware requirements apply See windows com tor details 
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